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THE WORD OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


JOHN L. McKENZIE, S.J. 
West Baden College 


INCENT TAYLOR has written: “By general consent ‘the Logos’, or 
V ‘the Word’, is one of the greatest titles applied to Christ in the 
New Testament. Many would say that it is the sublimest title of all. 
The name is used only by St. John, in the Prologue to the Gospel, 
j. 1-18 and in the opening words of the First Epistle, i. 1-4; but its 
ideas colour the teaching of St. Paul in Col. i. 15-20 and of the writer 
of Hebrews in Heb. i. 1-3.” The purpose of this article is to synthesize 
the OT usage of the divine word which is the background of the appli- 
cation of the term to Jesus; it is hoped that theologians will find such 
a synthesis useful. I believe that the background, while complex, is 
extraordinarily rich and fruitful.? 


THE DIVINE WORD IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


In tracing the pattern and growth of any OT idea, it is necessary to 
see whether the idea has roots in the older cultures of the Near East; 
from such a comparison alone is it possible to determine the degree to 
which the Hebrew idea is original. Oskar Grether and L. Diirr called 
attention to Mesopotamian uses of the phrase which are similar in 
conception and form to some OT passages.’ The following passages 
will illustrate this usage. 


From a hymn to the moon-god Sin: 


Thou! When thy word is pronounced in heaven the Igigi prostrate themselves. 

Thou! When thy word is pronounced on earth the Anunnaki kiss the ground. 

1 Vincent Taylor, The Names of Jesus (New York, 1953) p. 161. 

2 Cf. for full treatments Oskar Grether, Name und Wort Gottes im Alten Testament 
(Beihefte sur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 64; Giessen, 1934); Otto 
Procksch, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament 4 (Stuttgart, 1942) 89-100; 
R.-J. Tournay, A. Barucq, and A. Robert, in Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible 5 
(Paris, 1952) 425-65. The subject is also treated in most theologies of the Old Testament. 
Cf. Walther Eichrodt, Theologie des Alien Testaments 2 (Berlin, 1948) 32-38; P. van Im- 
schoot, Théologie de l’Ancien Testament (Tournai, 1954) pp. 200-207; Edmond Jacob, 
Théologie de l’ Ancien Testament (Neuchatel, 1955) pp. 103-9; Thorleif Boman, Das he- 
bréische Denken im Vergleich mit dem griechischen (Gottingen, 1954) pp. 45-54. The work 
of L. Diirr, Die Wertung des gittlichen Wortes im A. T. und im antiken Orient (Mitteilungen 
der vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft 52; Leipzig, 1938), is not available to me. 

*Grether, op. cit., pp. 139-43; Tournay, op. cit. 5, 424-33. 
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Thou! When thy word drifts along in heaven like the wind it makes rich the 
feeding and drinking of the land. 

Thou! When thy word settles down on the earth green vegetation is produced. 

Thou! Thy word makes fat the sheepfold and the stall; it makes living creatures 


widespread. 
Thou! Thy word causes truth and justice to be, so that the people speak the 
truth. 
Thou! Thy word which is far away in heaven, which is hidden in the earth is 
something no one sees. I 
Thou! Who can comprehend thy word, who can equal it?4 
From the creation epic Enuma Elish; Marduk, invited to take up the 
combat of the gods against Tiamat, demands the right to decree the ; 
fates: 
If I indeed, as your avenger, 
Am to vanquish Tiamat and save your lives, 
Set up the Assembly, proclaim supreme my destiny! T 
When in Ubshukinna jointly you sit down rejoicing, a 
Let my word, instead of you, determine the fates. 
Unalterable shall be what I may bring into being; th 
Neither recalled nor changed shall be the command of my lips!® fre 
OV 
The gods grant his request and he displays his power: 
Having placed in their midst a piece of cloth, at 
They addressed themselves to Marduk, their first-born: do 
Lord, truly thy decree is first among gods. ori 
Say but to wreck or create; it shall be. it 
Open thy mouth! The cloth will vanish! 
Speak again, and the cloth shall be whole! : 
At the word of his mouth the cloth vanished. (so 
When the gods, his fathers, saw the fruit of his word (outcome of his mouth), life 
Joyfully they did homage: Marduk is king!® bec 
( 
From a hymn to the goddess Baba: mer 
all, 
My lady, thy word is true, thir 
Thy lofty utterance is not brought down. . 
Thy holy word comes before the god, the 
72." 


‘Translation by Ferris J. Stephens, in J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts 
(Princeton, 1955) p. 386. 

5 Translation by E. A. Speiser, in Pritchard, op. cit., p. 65. 

* Tbid., p. 66. 
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It rises upon the king like the dawning day. 
Baba, thy holy word comes before the god, 
It rises upon the eager king like a day.’ 


From a hymn to the goddess Inanna: 


Before thy word, which, like a double strand, no one can break, the whole 
heaven trembles.’ 


From a hymn to the god Enlil: 


The utterance of thy mouth cannot be brought low— 
Who can resist it?® 


From a hymn to the moon-god Nanna: 


When thy word descends upon the sea, the sea surges, 
When thy word descends upon the marsh, the marsh groans." 


To these may be added lines from a hymn to the god An: “The utter- 
ance of An is firmly established; no god resists it’’; from a hymn to 
the god Numushda: “Thy lofty word will never by overturned’’; 
from a hymn to the god Enki: “The utterance of Enki cannot be 
overturned; it is established forever.” 

The divine word appears also in Egypt in connection with the cre- 
ative action of the gods in the theology of Memphis. The text of this 
document is preserved on the Shabaka stone of 700 B.C., but the 
original is to be placed in the First Dynasty, about 2700 B.C. Part of 
it reads as follows: 


There came into being as the heart and there came into being as the tongue 
(something) in the form of Atum. The mighty great one is Ptah, who transmitted 
life to all the gods, as well as (to) their ka’s, through this heart, by which Horus 
became Ptah, and through this tongue, by which Thoth became Ptah. 

(Thus) it happened that the heart and tongue gained control over every (other) 
member of the body, by teaching that he is in every body and in every mouth of 
all gods, all men, all cattle, all creeping things, and (everything) that lives, by 
thinking and commanding everything that he wishes. 


’This selection and those which follow are translated from the German rendition of 
the original in A. Falkenstein and W. von Soden, Sumerische Hymnen (Zurich, 1953) p. 
72. The “eager king” is Ningirsu, spouse of Baba; “eager” is a more polite rendition of the 
word which expresses his desire for his consort. 

5 Sumerische Hymnen, p. 75. ® Ibid., p. 78. 10 Tbid., p. 80. 

" Tbid., pp. 103, 113, 135. 
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His Ennead is before him (in the form of) teeth and lips. That is (the equivalent 
of) the semen and hands of Atum. Whereas the Ennead of Atum came into being 
by his semen and his fingers, the Ennead (of Ptah), however, is the teeth and lips 
in his mouth, which pronounced the name of everything, from which Shu and 
Tefnut came forth, and which was the fashioner of the Ennead. 

The sight of the eyes, the hearing of the ears, and the smelling of the air by the 
nose, they report to the heart. It is this which causes every completed (concept) 
to come forth, and it is the tongue which announces what the heart thinks.” 


The following notes of John A. Wilson will help to the understand- 
ing of this passage: 

Ptah thought of and created by speech the creator-god Atum (“Totality”), 
thus transmitting the divine power of Ptah to all other gods. The gods Horus and 
Thoth, a commonly associated pair, are equated with the organs of thought and 
speech. ...A distinction is made between the act of creation by Atum through 
onanism and the creation by Ptah through commanding speech with teeth and 
lips. Pronouncing a name was creative. Shu and Tefnut were the first deities to be 
spoken. . . . The senses report to the heart. With this reported material, the heart 
conceives and releases thought, which the tongue, as a herald, puts into effective 
utterance.” 


The Mesopotamian texts show that the divine word is conceived as 
an entity laden with power; both gods and man are moved by it and 
find it irresistible. It is a principle of life and of fertility, a creative 
utterance. Once spoken, it partakes of the eternity of the gods them- 
selves. An even greater power is attributed to the divine word which 
determines the fates. Mesopotamian thought on the relation of the 
will of the gods to the course of events was vague and undefined. A 
part of the ritual of the New Year’s festival, which re-enacted the an- 
nual renewal of creation, was the determination of the fates for the 
coming year. Nothing could happen unless the word of the gods decreed 
that it should happen; once this was decreed, nothing could alter the 
fates. 

The power attributed to the divine word in Mesopotamia was 
similar to the power attributed to the human word in the formulae 
of magic. This power did not belong to every word, but to those 
formulae known by occult revelation. The magical word, the exact 
pronunciation of which was of vital importance, had the power to 
compel; it was more than a mere imperative, as the divine word was 


12 John A. Wilson, in Pritchard, op. cit., p. 5. 18 Tbid. 
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more than a mere imperative. By the very existence which it received 
in utterance it was able to reach the intended object and there over- 
come any opposition. The divine word and the magical word created 
that which they symbolized. 

A similar background appears in the Egyptian theology of Memphis. 
Once one penetrates beneath the obscure and tortuous cloak of 
Egyptian mythological language, one perceives that the purpose of 
this document is to extol the creative power of Ptah over the power 
of Atum, who created by grossly obscene masturbation. The “theolo- 
gians” of Memphis attempted to rise to a higher plane, and they did 
so by recurring to the metaphysics of the name. The name gives reality; 
that which is nameless is unintelligible and therefore unreal. When 
the god utters a name, the reality which the name signifies springs 
into being. The conception, however, is more than a primitive nomi- 
nalism. The name is formed by the heart (the organ of thought, not 
of feeling) on the data furnished it by the senses, and the organs of 
speech announce that which the heart has formed. When the conception 
is uttered by the creative deity, it receives reality. 


THE ISRAELITE CONCEPTION OF THE SPOKEN WORD 


The attribution of speech to the deity is an analogy; and in order to 
comprehend the full meaning of the analogy, it is necessary to under- 
stand the analogical term. When the analogy comes from a culture and 
a language different from our own, it is easy for us to miss its full 
force and its true emphasis. When the Israelites spoke of the word 
of God, they intended to affirm that it differed from the word of man; 
but whatever definition we may give it depends on what they thought 
the word of man to be. 

The Israelites, in common with most of the ancient world and with 
many peoples all over the world, attached a power to the word which 
has been lost in modern civilized thought." It is tempting to see in 

“Cf. Walther Eichrodt, op. cit., p. 32. G. van der Leeuw has written in his Religion: 
Its Essence and Manifestation (London, 1938) pp. 403-5: “The world of the primitive and 
of antiquity, and above all the religious world, knows nothing whatever of ‘empty words,’ 
of ‘words, words’; it never says: ‘more than enough words have been exchanged, now at 
last let me see deeds’; and the yearning no longer to have to ‘rummage among words’ 


is wholly foreign to it. But this is not at all because the primitive world has a blunter 
sense of reality than ours; rather the contrary: it is we who have artificially emptied the 
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this conception a survival of belief in magic, but the conception is 
not so easily explained; one should rather say that the belief in magic 
is a perversion of the power of the word. The belief in the power of 
the word seems to reflect a preliterary culture in which there were no 
written records to preserve the spoken word. Yet the word has a 
permanence, especially when it reaches from the present into the 
future, as it does in promises, threats, wishes, commands. Here the 
word posits the reality which it signifies and endures in the process 
which it initiates. Once uttered, it cannot be recalled. The word so 
conceived is evidently not the verbum of Scholastic metaphysics but 
the externalization of the reality conceived in the heart, the desire. 
If the will is strong enough, the reality which is posited by the word 
will infallibly come into being. This is apparent in the words of those 
whose power is known and recognized, such as kings; but who knows 
the power which any individual person may possess and communicate 
to the words which he utters? In this world of thought harsh words 
may hurt me far more than sticks and stones." 

The power of the word is most clearly seen in those human utterances 
in which law and custom demand that a man speak from the heart, 
such as covenants, in which a man promises to keep certain obliga- 





word, and degraded it to a thing. But as soon as we actually live, and do not simply make 
scientific abstractions, we know once more that a word has life and power, and indeed 
highly characteristic power. ... Whoever speaks, therefore, not only employs an expres- 
sive symbol but goes forth out of himself, and the word that he lets fall decides the matter. 
Even if I merely say ‘Good Morning’ to someone I must emerge from my isolation, place 
myself before him and allow some proportion of my potency to pass over into his life, for 
good or evil. ... The word, then, is a decisive power; whoever utters words sets power in 
motion.” 

18 Jacob, op. cit., p. 104, seems to overstate the case when he says that the Hebrew 
mentality makes no distinction between thought and action. He could have adduced 
Mt 5:22, 28: “Any one who looks at a woman lustfully has already committed adultery 
in his heart.” The adultery, nevertheless, is committed in the heart. In Hebrew “to say 
in one’s heart” is “to think.” But the Hebrew mentality does distinguish between the 
word in the heart and the word which proceeds from the mouth; Isaac blessed Esau in 
his heart and Jacob in his mouth, but it was the spoken word which prevailed. There is 
an essential ambiguity in the word-thing-deed of débdr, and the Hebrew mentality was 
aware of this; if it were not, it would not have spoken of the “fulfilling” or the “coming” 
or the “establishing” of the word. The Hebrew mentality distinguished between thought 
and action, just as it distinguished the triple reality of word-thing-deed in dabdr; but the 
distinction is not put in our terms, and it permits affirmations of identity between these 
realities which our logic rejects. 
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tions. Such utterances are solemnized by witnesses, but the witnesses 
do not add to the reality of the word; they simply attest that they 
saw this reality come into existence. In the Old Testament the power 
of the word appears in particular in the blessing and the curse, which 
are solemn utterances spoken from the depths of the heart. Here, as 
van der Leeuw has put it, the person externalizes himself and looses 
the power which he possesses. The power is seated in the word. When 
Isaac was deceived into blessing Jacob instead of Esau (Gn 27), 
neither Isaac nor Esau thinks of the modern error circa personam which 
invalidates a contract. The blessing is a release of psychic energy 
which cannot be recaptured and delivered to the proper destinatary. 
The one who blesses has put something of himself into this solemn word. 
A similar instance of the enduring reality of the word even when there 
is an error circa personam occurs when Jacob is deceived by Laban and 
receives Leah instead of Rachel as his wife (Gn 29: 20-27). The com- 
piler of the Jacob stories has matched these stories. The man who 
secured his blessing by misdirecting the solemnly spoken word is 
himself deceived when another misdirects the solemnly spoken word 
of the marriage covenant. When Isaac was deceived, he could do 
nothing but give Esau another and inferior blessing, for it was thought 
that a man had only one such blessing in him. When Jacob was de- 
ceived, he could do nothing but serve another seven years for the wife 
he desired; his spoken word of acceptance stood against him. 

The mother of Micah of Ephraim cursed the thief who stole her 
silver (Jg 17: 1-2). When Micah in fear of the curse restored the stolen 
silver, his mother could not withdraw the curse; all she could do was 
to send a blessing after it to neutralize it. When David heard Nathan’s 
parable of the poor man’s ewe lamb, he declared that the man who 
took it was worthy of death. The king had spoken a word of power, 
and when Nathan said, “You are the man,” the king had pronounced 
his own death; and nothing but a prophetic assurance that Yahweh 
would spare him could deliver him from the sentence. But death had 
been pronounced, and it fell upon the child of David and Bathsheba; 
the death-bearing word could not be recalled (2 S 12:1-18). 

The woman accused of adultery (Nm 5:12-31) must take an oath 
of execration, which is then to be written. The writing is then washed 
off into water, and the woman must drink the water. Unless the virtue 
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in her is strong enough to repel the curse, the curse will destroy her 
power to bear. 

These examples illustrate the Israelite conception of the word as a 
dynamic reality. I think they also illustrate the fact that the dynamism 
is rooted in the dynamism of the personal will of the person who utters 
the word. They show also that the word possesses an enduring re- 
ality which may outlive the person who utters the word. 

Otto Procksch calls attention to the dynamic and the dianoetic 
elements in the Israelite concept of the word. Here we notice that 
Hebrew uses “word” in contexts where in English we use “thing.” 
The word is the reality, and it is the reality as intelligible. In this 
element the word is thought of as mame. As we noticed above, the 
name is the intelligibility of the thing; if we do not know what to call 
it, we do not know what it is. But in addition, the thing does not 
become a reality until it gets a name, until it becomes intelligible. 
The Babylonian epic of creation Enuma Elish begins: 


When on high the heaven had not been named, 

Firm ground below had not been called by name... 
When no gods whatever had been brought into being, 
Uncalled by name, their destinies undetermined—” 


When man gives a name, he posits the reality of the word. To know 
the name, and still more to confer the name, gives one power of a 
kind over the thing named."* The OT contains instances of the change 
of the name of a conquered king by the conqueror; this indicated his 
power over the satellite, as a father’s power over his child is exhibited 
in the conferring of the name: Eliakim to Jehoiakim (2 K 23:35) and 
Mattaniah to Zedekiah (2 K 24:17). Hence we may say that the 
conferring of a name is an exercise of the dynamism of the person 
communicating itself to the thing named and thus giving it reality. 
The knowledge of the name is an exercise of the dynamism of the 

6 Cf. Procksch, op. cit. 4, 92. 

1 Translation by Speiser, in Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 

18In Gn 2:19 Yahweh introduces the animals to the man that the man may give 
them names. He thus “rules” them, as in Gn 1:26-28. In the 125th chapter of the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead the deceased is to say: “Evil will never happen to me in this land 
or in this Broad-Hall of the Two Justices, because I know the names of these gods who 


are in it, the followers of the great God’’ (the forty-two assessors before whom the de- 
ceased is tried). He then addresses each of the forty-two by name. 
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person in the reverse direction, by which the person includes the 
thing (the “‘word”’) within the scope of his own person. Even in a more 
metaphysical view of understanding, one of the words to describe 
the process was apprehendere. But Thorleif Boman is no doubt largely 
correct in the contrast he draws between the Hebrew word débdr and 
the Greek Jogos. The root dbr is understood by most philologists to 
signify radically “to drive, to get behind and push.” Thus the per- 
sonality puts itself behind the word and drives it into the external 
world; but it comes with that which it drives. The Greek Jegein, on 
the other hand, means radically “to gather, to put in order.’”’ This 
mental process is expressed in the word; but the Hebrew word issues 
in the deed, the Greek word in understanding.” I would myself prefer 
to substitute thing for deed in this analysis. 

One should not attempt to synthesize a voluntaristic or a pragmatic 
system of Hebrew thought upon these conceptions. Israelite thought 
stoutly resists synthesis at every point; the Israelites ignored the 
paradoxes and contradictions which a speculative synthesis must 
eliminate. We find certain basic patterns, somewhat loosely organized 
and not well correlated with each other; these are the background 
against which the conception of the divine word must be seen, as I 
trust the following exposition will make clearer. 


THE PROPHETIC WORD OF YAHWEH 


Oskar Grether collected the statistics on the use of the phrases 
“word of Yahweh,” “words of Yahweh,” and “word” in other contexts 
when it means the divine word.” He found that the phrase “word of 
Yahweh” in 225 of 241 occurrences, about 93 per cent, designates the 
word of Yahweh received or declared by a prophet, and concludes 
rightly that it is a technical term for the prophetic experience. When 
the plural “words of Yahweh” is used, over half of the occurrences 
designate the prophetic word. When the word is used outside of the 
genitive relationship with Yahweh, about 300 occurrences, over three 
fourths of these designate the prophetic word. 

Jer 18:18 reads: “Instruction (#éréh) shall not pass from the priest, 
nor counsel from the wise, nor word from the prophet.” We have here 
three classes of men whose mission it was to speak with a certain 


19 Cf. Boman, op. cit., pp. 53-56. 20 Cf. Grether, op. cit., pp. 59-80. 
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authority. Téréh was traditional instruction, particularly in the cult, 
but also in moral and religious matters, and there is no doubt that 
Malachi, the last of the prophets, expresses the ancient attitude of 
Israel towards the priest and his instruction (Mal 2:7): “The lips of 
the priest shall guard knowledge, and they shall look for térdh from 
his mouth; for he is the messenger of Yahweh of hosts.’*! The sage 
gave counsel in virtue of his wisdom, which was a gift of Yahweh; 
when he possessed wisdom in an excellent degree, like Ahithophel, his 
counsel was as if one consulted an oracle of God (2 S 16:23).” 
These three had in common that they spoke with a certain authority; 
they differed in the type of charism which gave them authority. The 
priest was a vessel of tradition, a priestly tradition which ultimately 
went back to the foundations of Israel; he was its custodian and inter- 
preter in his own generation. The sage spoke in virtue of a gift which 
enabled him to form wise sayings; but the sayings, like those of the 
priest, were his own. The word of the prophet differed from térah and 
wisdom and excelled them. The most frequent phrase to describe the 
prophetic experience is “the word of Yahweh came to X.” This is 
somewhat nuanced from what appears to be the synonymous expres- 
sion, “Yahweh said to X.’”’ When the word of Yahweh comes, the 
background of the word as a dynamic entity with its own distinct 
reality comes into view. The word is a something which the prophet 
receives. As a something it is an expansion of a living personality, who 
in this case is Yahweh Himself; and it has the power which only that 
uniquely powerful personality can give it. Its first effect is upon the 
prophet himself. When Yahweh puts His hand to the mouth of 
Jeremiah, He puts His word in the mouth of the prophet (Jer 1:9). It 
is the conscious possession of the word which distinguishes the true 
prophet from the false, and revelation from human invention: 


Thus says the Lord of hosts: 
“Listen not to the words of the prophets 
Who prophesy to you! 


31 J. L. McKenzie, in Journal of Biblical Literature 74 (1955) 22-27; Gunnar Ostborn, 
Tora im the Old Testament (Lund, 1945); Joachim Begrich, ‘Die priesterliche Tora,” 
Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 66 (1936) 63-88. 

2 Cf. P. A. H. de Boer, “The Counsellor,” Supplements to Vetus testamentum 3 (1955) 
42-71. 
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alt They fill you with vain hopes; 
at They speak a vision from their own minds, 
Not from the mouth of the Lord, 
of Saying continually to those who despise the word of the Lord, 
3 of ‘All shall be well with you,’ 
‘om While to every one who follows the stubborn promptings of his own mind they 
say, 
: ‘No harm shall come upon you.’ 
o For which of them has stood in the council of the Lord, 
his To see and hear His word? ... 
I sent not the prophets, yet they ran; 
ity; I spoke not to them, yet they prophesied. 
The But if only they had stood in my council, 
tely And had listened to my words, 
os. They would have turned my people from their evil course, 
= And from their evil doings... . 
rich I have heard what the prophets say, 
the Who prophesy lies in my name, saying, 
and ‘I have dreamed, I have dreamed, I have dreamed.’ 
the Will the mind of the prophets ever turn, 
sis Who prophesy lies, who prophesy the delusion of their own minds, 
Thinking to make my people forget my name— 
wd Through their dreams which they tell one another— 
the As their fathers forgot my name for the Baal? 
inct The prophet who has a dream, 
yhet Let him tell his dream! 
who And he who has my word, 
hat Let him speak my word in sincerity! 
What has the straw to do with the wheat?” 
. Is the oracle of the Lord (Jer 23: 16-18, 21-22, 25-28).” 
1 0 
). It The word is not the only prophetic experience, but it is the distinc- 
true tive prophetic experience, the possession of which makes a man a 


prophet. Both Grether and Procksch call our attention to instances 
in which the vision is rendered intelligible by the word.“ Micaiah ben 
Imlah first describes his vision (1 K 22:17) and then explains with the 
preface, “Hear the word of Yahweh” (1 K 22: 19-23). Isaiah’s temple 
vision is followed by the word of Yahweh (Is 6:1 ff.); Ezekiel’s vision 
born, of the chariot is followed by the word (Ez 1: 1—2: 8), as is Amos’ vision 


” 


‘ora, of the plumb line (Amos 7: 7-9) and the basket of fruit (Amos 8: 1-3), 


1955) % Quoted from The Complete Bible: An American Translation (Chicago, 1939). 
™ Cf. Grether, op. cit., p. 98; Procksch, op. cit. 4, 92-93. 
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and Jeremiah’s vision of the boiling pot (Jer 1: 13-19). Amos’ vision 
of the basket of fruit and Jeremiah’s vision of the almond-tree twig 
(Jer 1:11-12) both exhibit a peculiar conception of the power of the 
word. The word gayis, “basket,” suggests the word gés, “end”; the 
word Sdgéd, “almond,” suggests the word Ségéd, “watching.” It would 
be a mistake to consider these mere plays on words. Here again the 
power-laden word posits the reality which it signifies, and by doing 
so it makes the vision intelligible. Baskets and almonds are common- 
place articles; no one else who sees them thinks of them as heavy with 
portent of disaster. But to the prophet the names of these articles are 
the word of Yahweh, which is not spoken idly nor without meaning. 
Why would Yahweh show the prophet a gayis or a 5dgéd? The word 
itself tells why. And the mind of the prophet, apprehending the gayis 
or the Ségéd, transforms the reality, the thing (Hebrew “word”’), into 
the reality, the word-thing, of gés or ségéd. The dianoetic becomes the 
dynamic. 

The word of Yahweh received is a dynamic agent upon the prophet 
himself. It is put most simply in Amos 3:8: 


The lion roars—who does not fear? 
The Lord Yahweh speaks—who does not prophesy? 


Jeremiah spoke of the assimilation of the word as a putting of the 
words in his mouth; Ezekiel, with a more detailed imagery, ate the 
scroll on which the words were written. Although it was a scroll full 
of threats and curses, he found it sweet to his taste (Ez 2:9—3:3). We 
do not suppose that Ezekiel literally performed this symbolic action; 
he meant to convey his conviction that the word of Yahweh passed 
into the prophet, and furthermore that he entirely accepted the word. 
It was disaster for his nation, but the word of Yahweh was sweet 
whatever it conveyed. Jeremiah too found the word of Yahweh his 
joy and delight (Jer 15:16). But he did not always find it a joy. To 
proclaim the threatening word of Yahweh to an incredulous people 
made him a laughingstock, a reproach, and a derision. For this reason 
he tried to withhold it and to keep silence. But he found it impossible 
to contain; the word of Yahweh was like a burning fire shut up in his 
bones (Jer 20:7-9). The word which the prophet received was an 
irrepressible power imposed upon him by a stronger personality; and 
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the strength of that other personality bore down any attempt to sup- 
press the word. Micah described the prophetic experience in similar 
terms (Mi 3:8): 


But I am full of power, the spirit of Yahweh, justice, and strength, 
To announce to Jacob his iniquity, and to Israel his sin. 


To Jeremiah the word of Yahweh is “fury,” which he is weary of 
attempting to contain; therefore he is to pour it out on all his people 
(Jer 6:11). With such passages before us, it is not enough to represent 
the biblical conception of the prophetic experience of the word as a 
simple hearing. It is the experience of a distinct and compelling reality. 
The word of Yahweh, like the word of man, is a release of the power 
of the personality which utters it. He who receives the word is invaded 
by the personality of the speaker; when the speaker is Yahweh, the 
transforming influence of the word exceeds the influence of any human 
speech. 

It is a commonplace among interpreters that the spirit of Yahweh 
plays little or no part as an inspiring agent in the classical prophets of 
the eighth and seventh centuries; it does not become prominent until 
the Exile. Yet the difference between word and spirit is not as great 
as might appear. For the spirit is the breath of Yahweh, and the word 
is produced with the breath; he who hears the word of Yahweh, also 
feels His spirit.?* It is emphasis on word rather than spirit which gives 
classical prophecy its distinctive character. The spirit is an inspiring 
agent to action rather than to speech, especially in Jg and S. It falls 
upon Othniel (Jg 3:10), Gideon (Jg 6:34), Jephthah (Jg 11:29), and 
Samson (Jg 14:6, 19; 15:14) and moves them to extraordinary feats 
of strength or heroism. It falls upon Saul and moves him to ecstatic 
prophecy (1 S 10:10) and to the campaign in defense of Jabesh-gilead 
(1 S 11:16). It falls upon David when he is anointed king (1 S 16:13). 
The spirit also is a creative force (Gn 1:2) and a principle of life (Gn 
2:7; Ps 104:30). But the spirit, like the wind with which it is identified, 
is violent and unpredictable and mysterious. The word, on the con- 
trary, is the principle of intelligibility; it defines what it signifies and 
identifies the speaker. Unless the word comes with the spirit, there is 
no revelation and response, no personal encounter. 


% Cf, Jacques Guillet, Themes bibliques (Paris, 1951) pp. 208-55. 
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THE DYNAMISM OF THE PROPHETIC WORD 


This is the effect of the word upon the prophet; but the effect of 
the word of Yahweh declared by the prophet is even more profound 
and exhibits the true dynamism of the word in its distinct reality. 
Frequently the word of Yahweh is said “to be fulfilled” (as in 1 K 
2:27, the word which predicted the downfall of the priestly house of 
Eli) or “to be established” (as in Jer 29:10, the promise of restoration 
from exile). In these phrases is described the coming into existence of 
the thing signified by the word, the “fulness” of the reality of word- 
thing. When man speaks, his word may not be established (Is 8:10); 
when this happens his word is not true. 

The word of Yahweh may be called sacramental in the sense that 
it effects what it signifies. When Yahweh posits the word-thing, 
nothing can prevent its emergence; and it is through the word which 
identifies the object that He brings it into being. Events occur accord- 
ing to the prophetic word of Yahweh, such as the annihilation of the 
house of Jeroboam proclaimed by Ahijah (1 K 15:29) and of the house 
of Baasha proclaimed by Jehu (1 K 16:12), and the foundation of 
Jericho by Hiel in the lives of his first-born and his youngest proclaimed 
by Joshua (1 K 16:34). So Ahaziah died according to the word of 
Elijah (2 K 1:17); the famine of the siege of Samaria was ended accord- 
ing to the word of Yahweh (2 K 7:16); and the deaths of Ahab and 
Jezebel (2 K 9:26, 36) and Jehu’s extermination of the house of Ahab 
occur according to the word of Yahweh proclaimed by Elijah (2 K 
10:17). That we meet in such passages more than the idea of predic- 
tion-fulfilment is shown by other passages which more explicitly affirm 
the power inherent in the word as agent. When Yahweh puts His 
word in the mouth of Jeremiah, the prophet receives power over 
peoples and kingdoms to uproot and to tear down, to destroy and to 
ruin, to build and to plant (Jer 1:9-10). The power of the prophet lies 
simply in his charism to utter the prophetic word; through his utterance 
he effects the destruction and the building which he proclaims. The 
word of Yahweh is like fire, like a hammer that shatters rock (Jer 23: 
29). Yahweh hews with the prophets and kills with the words of his 
mouth (Hos 6:5). Probably the same belief is reflected obscurely in a 
more popular form when the elders of Bethlehem come trembling to 
meet Samuel and ask whether his coming is “peace” (1 S 16:4); fora 
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prophet’s utterance is power-laden and fearful. It appears also in the 
popular anecdote of Elisha and the irreverent small boys, who were 
immediately devoured by bears when the prophet cursed them in the 
name of Yahweh (2 K 2:24). The curse of any one was fearful, but the 
curse of the prophet was sure to effect what it signified. 

The word which goes out of the mouth of Yahweh is righteousness 
and it doés not return (Is 45:23). For a word to “return” would be to 
lose its reality, to fail of its destiny to become a word-thing. This is 
more explicit in Is 55:10-11: 


For as the rain comes down, and the snow from heaven, 

And does not return thither until it has watered the earth, 

And makes it give birth and sprout, and gives seed to the sower and bread to 
the eater, 


So it shall be, the word which proceeds from my mouth, it shall not return to 


me empty, 
Unless it accomplishes what I will, and does that for which I sent it. 


The rain and the snow do not “return”; neither does the word uttered 
by Yahweh. It is as infallible in its mission as the forces of nature. 
Like the forces of nature, it is endowed with a distinct active reality. 
As it does not return to Yahweh, so Yahweh does not take it back 
(Is 31:2). In a sense, the word of Yahweh partakes of the eternity of 
Yahweh Himself (Is 40:6-8): 


All flesh is grass, and its beauty like the blossom of the field; 

The grass withers, the flower fades when the wind of Yahweh blows upon it; so 
the people is grass; 

The grass withers, the flower fades; but the word of Yahweh stands forever. 


This does not mean, obviously, that the word-thing posited by the 
reality of Yahweh is as eternal as Yahweh; the word is here con- 
sidered as an externalization of the personality of Yahweh, as an ex- 
pression of His will. It endures, therefore, as long as the will which it 
expresses. There is no agent which can destroy it, corrupt it, or frus- 
trate it. 

We may notice the dynamic reality of the word in Is 9:8: “The Lord 
has sent a word on Jacob, and it will fall upon Israel.”” What gives 
this verse its peculiar force is the succeeding context, which describes 
a series of coming disasters. Procksch has aptly spoken of the “explo- 
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sive force” of the word in this passage, and the line does seem in a 
strange way to anticipate the modern delayed-action bomb, which 
falls quietly to lie upon the ground until it is fused.2* The word of 
Yahweh does not always realize itself instantly, and this makes it 
more terrifying; once uttered, it falls upon its object, and no one 
knows when it will fulfil itself. But it will infallibly fulfil itself, and 
the full reality will be that designated by the word.” 

Grether and Procksch have drawn our attention to the word of 
Yahweh as the nerve or the hinge of biblical history.% When we recall 
the fact that the history of the Old Testament is compiled from more 
sources than we can count, composed orally or in writing over a period 
of several centuries, it is indeed remarkable that the compilers, without 
planning it so, forged a chain of history whose links are the word of 
Yahweh. The first event recorded in the Old Testament as we have it 
is the utterance of God which initiates the creative process (Gn 1:3). 


26 Cf. Procksch, op. cit. 4, 95. 
27 Wis 18:14-16 demands special treatment (The Complete Bible: An American Trans- 
lation): 
“For when gentle silence enveloped everything, 
And night was midway of her swift course, 
Your all-powerful word leaped from heaven, from the royal throne, 
A stern warrior, into the midst of the doomed land, 
Carrying for a sharp sword your undisguised command, 
And stood still, and filled all things with death, 
And touched heaven but walked upon the earth.” 
Here the word is the agent of the destruction of the first-born of Egypt (Ex 12:29-30). 
In Ex the agent is Yahweh Himself (12:29) or Yahweh and “the destroyer’’ (12:23), not 
otherwise identified. Grether, op. cit., p. 150, is right in saying that such a heightened 
personification is not found in the Hebrew books of the OT. Bousset-Gressmann state 
categorically that the passage is more than a poetic personification; cf. Die Religion des 
Judentums im spithellenistischen Zeitalter (Tiibingen, 1926) p. 347. Joseph Reider states 
with equal assurance that “the personification of Jogos here is purely poetical”; The Book 
of Wisdom (New York, 1957) p. 210. I would incline to the opinion of Bousset—Gressmann, 
who include the passage among instances of the hypostatization of divine attributes as a 
substitute for God and the divine name which is characteristic of later Judaism. Where 
Ex spoke of Yahweh Himself, the Alexandrian poet spoke of His word, as elsewhere the 
writers of this period spoke of the name or the presence or the angel. “Word” here has 
no particular force, although the antecedents of its conception as a distinct reality are 
found in a number of the passages cited in this article. But none of these passages suggest 
a personal reality like that of Wis. This new element is to be attributed to the general 
doctrine of hypostatization rather than to a development of the concept of word. 
%8 Cf. Grether, op. cit., pp. 126-35; Procksch, op. cit. 4, 94. Cf. also Johannes Hempel, 
“Wort Gottes und Schicksal,” Festschrift Alfred Bertholet (Tiibingen, 1950) pp. 222-32. 
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In the subsequent history the word of Yahweh occurs frequently; we 
notice that it comes at Israel’s crises of history, declaring that which 
it brings to pass. Yahweh Himself announces that He will destroy 
man by a deluge (Gn 6:7). The history of salvation is initiated by 
Yahweh’s call to Abraham to go out from his country to a land which 
Yahweh will show him (Gn 12:1). The first step in the deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt and their formation into the people of the covenant 
is the word of Yahweh to Moses (Ex 3). In the review of the history 
of the Exodus and the wandering which is found in the historical 
prologue to Dt (1-3), the word of Yahweh moves the Israelites at 
each step from Horeb to Canaan (Dt 1:6; 2:2; 2:18; 2:31; 3:1;3:27- 
28). The word of Yahweh occurs even more frequently in the book of 
Joshua. The call of Samuel ends the period of the Judges and opens 
the period of transition to the monarchy (1 S 3). The word of Yahweh 
authenticates the desire of the Israelites for a king (1 S 8:7) and 
designates Saul as the king (1 S 9:17; 10:17-24). It is the word of 
Yahweh which rejects Saul (1 S 15:10) and selects David as his suc- 
cessor (1 S 16:12). At the high point of David’s reign the word of 
Yahweh given to Nathan establishes the eternity of the dynasty of 
David (2 S 7). But it is the word of Yahweh to the same Nathan which 
sets in motion the disasters which follow David’s sins of adultery and 
murder (2 S 12). It is the word of Yahweh declared by Shemaiah to 
Jeroboam which divides the kingdom of Israel in two (1 K 11:31 ff.). 
The word of Elijah declares and consummates the fall of the house of 
Ahab (1 K 19:1-9; 21:17-24), and a prophetic messenger declares the 
word of Yahweh which makes Jehu the king who executes the word of 
the prophet (2 K 9:6-10). In the great crisis of the invasion of Judah 
by Sennacherib, the word of Yahweh to Isaiah declares and accom- 
plishes the deliverance of Jerusalem (2 K 19:20-24). 

While certain questions are and ought to be raised about the histori- 
cal character of some of these episodes and about the sincerity of some 
of these prophets, these questions have no relevance to our present 
study, which is the biblical belief in the word of Yahweh. There can 
be no doubt that the character of the compilation itself as outlined 
in these passages shows the Israelite conception of history as a process 
governed by Yahweh and moved to a term intended by Him. History 
also is “the word of Yahweh,” a reality which fulfils the utterance of 
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Yahweh. The word of history is dynamic and dianoetic: dynamic in 
that it accomplishes what it signifies, dianoetic in that it makes the 
historical process intelligible. History is then revelation of the purpose 
of Yahweh, but it is more; as the word is a release of the psychic 
energy of the personality, so history is a revelation of the character 
and personality of Him whose word it is. The word affirms not only 
the thing signified but also the person who utters it. 

We may conclude our survey of the dynamic and dianoetic word of 
the prophet by noticing that there is nothing in ancient Near Eastern 
religion and literature which suggests this Israelite conception of the 
word. One may adduce the “determination of the fates” mentioned 
above; but there is no true parallel. The determination of the fates 
is a vague and undefined conception compared to the Israelite divine 
word in history and prophecy. The difference, it seems, lies in the 
Israelite conception of the word as an extension of the personality; 
the divine word in Mesopotamia was also a power-laden entity, but 
we observed that it lapses into magic. Israelite belief transformed an 
idea which was common and made of it what it is not in Mesopotamia 
or Egypt: the self-revelation of Yahweh the speaker. The word is 
communication, a personal encounter between the speaker and the 
listener, and it demands a response. 


THE CREATIVE WORD OF YAHWEH 


When we turn to the word of Yahweh as a creative agent, we reach 
a point of contact with the literature of Mesopotamia and Egypt 
quoted above; for it is in this capacity that the divine word appears 
most frequently.” The creative word of Yahweh, according to modern 


* Boman, op. cit., pp. 50-51, insists with perhaps more energy than is necessary that 
there is no sermo operatorius in the OT which corresponds to the divine word in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. Boman does not include in the canon Wis, which reads (9:1) “Who 
made all in your word.” Even Ps 33:6, Boman thinks, is merely a conversion into the 
passive of the sentence: “And God said: Let there be a heaven.” Boman is no doubt 
correct in insisting that the Israelite conception of the creative word is to be distinguished 
from the creative word of Egypt and Mesopotamia; but it is not easy to draw the dis- 
tinction as sharply as he desires. Whether the Yahwist in the creation account of Gn 2 
deliberately rejected the foreign ideology (Egyptian) as implying emanation and chose 
instead the more primitive conception of creation by work is a challenging assumption. 
The mind of the Yahwist was more subtle and sophisticated than appears on the surface, 
and it is not impossible that he wished to convey this idea. Certainly it was foreign to 
his thought to conceive the divine word as a god, as it was conceived in the theology of 
Memphis. 
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critical dating of the books of the Old Testament, is a comparatively 
late phenomenon in Israelite literature, appearing first, in all prob- 
ability, in Second Isaiah about 550 B.C. As we have seen, “‘to call the 
hosts of heaven by name” (Is 40:26) is to bring them into being; so 
also to call the heavens so that they stand up (Is 48:13). But, as 
Grether points out, Second Isaiah combines two concepts of creation: 
by word and by work.** The hand of the workman appears in 40:12, 22; 
48:13. This is without doubt the older Israelite conception and is 
found in Gn 2. 

The same combination appears in Gn 1, which is most probably to be 
dated after Second Isaiah; here Elohim is said to ‘make’ various 
parts of creation. But the “making” has been sharply reduced in con- 
creteness from the making described, for example, in Gn 2:7, and is 
in the final form of the text scarcely more than a restatement of the 
accomplishment of the creative word. If Gn 1 is to some extent con- 
sciously a response to the Mesopotamian creation myth, as it probably 
is, it is interesting to note that the creation of Marduk (which is only 
imperfectly preserved) is creation by work and not by word.” The 
emphasis in Gn 1 evidently falls on the creative word, and it must have 
been the deliberate purpose of the writer to propose a more subtle 
and less anthropomorphic idea of creation by substituting the word. 
Therefore it is vital to his scheme that Yahweh pronounces the name 
of the things He creates, thus giving them reality and intelligibility. 
The creation by word is still more explicit in Ps 33:6, 9: 


By the word of Yahweh the heavens were made, 
And by the breath of His mouth all their hosts. . . . 
He spoke, and it came to be; 

He commanded, and it arose. 


And in Ps 147:15-18: 


He counts the number of the stars, 
To all of them He gives names. ... 
He sends His utterance to the earth, 
His word runs very swiftly. 

He gives snow like wool, 

He scatters frost like ashes. 


* Cf. Grether, op. cit., p. 137; J. L. McKenzie, in Catholic Biblical Quarterly 14 (1952) 


26-33. 
| Cf. translation by Speiser, in Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 67-68. 
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He casts His ice like crumbs, 

Who can withstand His cold? 

He sends His word and melts them, 

When He blows with His wind the waters flow. 


Here the word appears again as an agent with a distinct reality; it 
accomplishes the will of Yahweh in nature as it does in history. It may 
be said that in this conception of the word nature, like history, is the 
word of Yahweh; like history, it is a revelation of Himself. Another 
Psalm tells how the word-thing which Yahweh utters in His creative 
act is heard (Ps 19:2-5): 


The heavens tell the glory of El, 

And the sky declares the work of His hands. 
Day pours forth speech to day, 

And night declares knowledge to night. 
There is no utterance and no words, 

Their voice is not heard, 

But their voice goes forth in all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 


Heaven and sky, day and night, and all the course of nature do not 
themselves speak, but they are nevertheless heard because they are a 
word, the word-thing emitted by their creator. What they speak is 
the personality of Him who utters the word. Man experiences Yahweh 
in what Yahweh has created. 


THE LAW AS WORD 


Modern critics attach great importance to the “Deuteronomic” 
movement in Israelite religion and literature. The opinions of scholars 
on this movement are too varied and numerous to admit of simple 
classification, and a full examination of these opinions would be out 
of place here.” For our present purpose it is sufficient to notice that 
the Deuteronomic movement produced the book of Deuteronomy and 
the Deuteronomic edition of Israelite history—a work which some 
scholars would call an independent Deuteronomic history extending 
from the conquest of Canaan to the end of the kingdom of Judah in 
587 B.C. The earliest phases of this movement cannot be dated before 
the seventh century B.C. Hence, with reference to our topic, the Deu- 


# Cf. A. Robert and A. Feuillet, Introduction a la Bible (Tournai, 1957) 367-71, 812-13. 
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teronomic movement presupposes the idea of the prophetic word which 
we have sketched. 

The Deuteronomic movement seeks to catch the fleeting charism of 
the prophetic word and to fix it in a formula. This formula is law under- 
stood in a broad sense as a code of life; and the Deuteronomic revision 
of Israelite law differs from earlier legal codes in its effort to make this 
revealed word such a code of life. Israelite law codes contain several 
words for law, each of which identifies a particular type of law; it is 
not always easy to determine the type designated, but the words are 
not mere poetic synonyms introduced for variety of language. These 
words are dabdr, “word”; miSpat, “judgment”; miswah, ‘“command- 
ment”; huggah, “statute” (following the customary English traditions). 
Albrecht Alt proposed a distinction between casuistic law, which states 
a judicial precedent and is couched in a conditional form, and apodictic 
law, which is a direct imperative; this distinction is accepted by all 
scholars, although the origin of these two formulae is no doubt more 
complex than Alt thought.* The use of “word” to designate an 
apodictic law is older than the Deuteronomic movement, and indeed 
older than the use of “word” to indicate the charism of the prophet. 
Such a law was understood as a direct command of Yahweh. Thus 
Moses is said to write on tablets the words of the covenant, the ten 
words (Ex 34:28). The ten words are called the covenant (Dt 4:13); 
these are the ten words which Yahweh spoke on the mountain in the 
midst of fire (Dt 10:4). The Decalogue was the “word” of Yahweh in 
the most basic and fundamental manner. One does not see in this con- 
ception of word either the dynamism or the hypostatization of the 
word which appears in the prophets, but it is the rudimentary phase 
of the same development. 

Deuteronomy extends this conception of word to the entire law given 
in the book. No one is to add to or subtract from this word (Dt 4:2). 
Indeed, this word is set against the word of the prophet, which is not 
to be accepted as true unless it harmonizes with the word of the law 
(Dt 13:1-5). Yahweh has brought this word near to Israel and put it 
in the mouth and heart of Israel that they may keep it (Dt 30:14). 
For this word is the life of Israel (Dt 32:47); man does not live by 


% Cf. Albrecht Alt, “Die Urspriinge des israelitischen Rechts,” Kleine Schriften 1 
(Munich, 1953) 278-332. 
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bread alone, but by every word that proceeds from the mouth of 
Yahweh (Dt 8:3).* It seems most probable here that the Deuteronomic 
compilers have been affected by the prophetic conception of the word, 
which they now apply to their compilation of law. In some respects 
this may be called a weakening of the concept. The written word has 
not the vitality and the urgency of the spoken word, nor is it so readily 
perceived as an externalization of the person. The sense of communica- 
tion is less vivid. It is a step removed from the experience of hearing. 
The Deuteronomic compilers were not unaware of this, and they con- 
ceived Israel as a living reality in which through their compilation 
each generation experienced anew the revelation of Horeb. So the 
word is “near” (Dt 30:14); the covenant is made with the present 
generation, and the compilers insist that the Israelites hear the word 
“today” (Dt 4:40; 5:3; 11:26-28). The sense of immediacy would be 
preserved by the tradition of the saving deeds of Yahweh, kept real 
by their recounting in each generation (Dt 6:20-25; 8:1ff.; 11:2-8). 
Here we are only a step from the last development of the concept 
of word: the sacred books, and in particular the térah, the Law, as 


* Boman remarks that the layman could easily misunderstand Dt 8:3 by thinking 
that the word of God is a substance which man can eat. The meaning of the verse, as is 
generally understood, is that man can live “by everything which the command of God 
makes.” Here and in other passages in which the word of God appears as a distinct entity, 
he says, it is evident that the spoken word is conceived metaphorically. At the risk of 
being thought a layman and of running against a general consent, I must depart from 
Boman here. When he says metaphorical, he seems to dismiss the whole thing as not 
serious. I take it that metaphorical (bildlich) means the conscious use of metaphor to 
describe an object in terms of another object to which it is similar, but with which it is 
not identical; the cloud is not the daughter of earth and water nor the nursling of the 
sky, if one must be precise about it. But I object to the reduction of characteristic Hebrew 
patterns of thought and speech to mere metaphor, which is only an obstacle to the genuine 
insight of truth through dialectics. Poetry also expresses truth, and it often expresses it 
better than dialectics. To the Israelites, as to us, the reality of the word was more than a 
flatus vocis. We have our way of affirming this reality, they had theirs. To us their way 
is metaphorical. But when the Israelite said that man lived by the word which proceeded 
from the mouth of Yahweh, he did not conceive it as an edible substance. He believed 
that life in its origin and continuance depended upon the word of Yahweh that life should 
exist and remain. For man, who can obey the word of Yahweh or resist, the word which 
gives him life is not a simple fiat, but a word which determines the manner in which he 
should live. The animals sustain their lives by food; man cannot sustain his by food alone, 
for to reject the word of Yahweh is death. This was not mere metaphor. 
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the word of God. It is in this sense that the ‘“‘word” is mentioned in 
Ps 119, the praise of the Law; it has become synonymous with com- 
mand, statute, ordinance, precept, law, way, decree. Ps 119 groups 
these words in each of its strophes and finds a new formula of praise 
for each. The Law has assimilated into itself the word of the prophet, 
the é6rah of the priest, and the wisdom of the sage; each of these earlier 
charisms has lost its identity in the Law. 

I remarked above that this development was to some extent a weak- 
ening of the older concept of word. It should be added that the con- 
ception of the written word of God is a revolutionary religious de- 
velopment of incalculable influence. The concept has been weakened, 
but some of the dynamism and dianoeticism of the prophetic word has 
passed to the collection of the sacred books. They become the self- 
revelation of the personality of Yahweh, and only in them can one 
experience the mysterious being whom the prophets knew. They ac- 
quire the creative and vivifying power which was attributed to the 
spoken word. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


At the risk of oversimplifying and overschematizing, I think we can 
say that the developments and refinements of the Israelite idea of 
word show a certain consistency of pattern. The basis of this con- 
sistency lies in the conception of the spoken word as a distinct reality 
charged with power. It has power because it emerges from a source 
of power which, in releasing it, must in a way release itself. The basic 
concept of the word is the word-thing. The power of the word, as we 
have said so often, posits the reality which it signifies. But in so doing 
it also posits the reality which speaks the word. No one can speak 
without revealing himself; and the reality which he posits is identified 
with himself. Thus the word is dianoetic as well as dynamic. It confers 
intelligibility upon the thing, and it discloses the character of the per- 
son who utters the word. 

Most Old Testament scholars, I think, wonder why any one has ever 
thought it necessary to appeal to any source beyond the OT to explain 
John’s application of logos to Jesus Christ. The scope of this paper does 
not include the NT use of the term; but we may briefly suggest the 
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connection.® A survey of OT use such as I present here indicates that 
OT thought is a sufficient explanation for the appearance of the term. 
If we place the NT Jogos against this background, which I have called 
rich and complex, I think we shall see how /ogos is one of the great NT 
“fulfilments.” And I think we shall see better the meaning of Jesus 
Christ to the author of the fourth Gospel and the Church for which he 
spoke. It was scarcely by mere coincidence or by the casual influence of 
Stoicism or Philo Judaeus that John has begun his prologue with the 
Word, thus concluding what Edmond Jacob calls “a unique aistory 
which begins with the word of God pronounced in creation and ends 
with the word made flesh.””* In Jesus Christ is fulfilled the word as a 
distinct being; as a dynamic creative entity; as that which gives form 
and intelligibility to the reality which it signifies; as the self-revelation 
of God; as a point of personal encounter between God and man. 


%*T cannot forbear from translating this paragraph from Eichrodt, op. cit. 2, 37-38: 
“. .. The NT conception is rooted in the original characteristics of word and spirit. The 
word retains its proper function as revealer of the divine will, not only where, endowed 
with its own dynamis, it shows itself powerful as the joyous message of divine salvation, 
grows, expands, runs, cannot be bound, and as judge of the intention and thoughts of 
the heart, sets each man before the decision, but especially where, through its identifica- 
tion with Jesus, it becomes an independent person. . . . The designation of Christ as the 
Logos in Jn 1:1 is as closely connected with the OT conception as it is in sharp contrast 
to the Hellenistic Jogos, in that it knows nothing of either a world-mind in the pantheistic 
sense nor of a ‘saving idea’ in the idealistic-mystic sense, but sees embodied in the per- 
sonal life of a human being the will of a personal God for the world and the kingdom in 
all its dynamic movement. By the recapitulation of the main elements of biblical revela- 
tion in a ‘Word’ the revelation, as the disclosure of the divine will, opposes the personal- 
spiritual mode of the divine dealing with men to all physical divinization or mystical 
union, and thereby preserves the mystery of the divine majesty while at the same time 
it brings into unity creation and salvation, order and new creation, the static and the 
dynamic, present and future; all this was possible only through the application of the 
OT conception of the word of God in its fulness to the Saviour and can therefore be under- 
stood only in the light of the OT.” 

3 Jacob, op. cit., p. 104. 
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MARY’S COREDEMPTION: A DIFFERENT APPROACH 
TO THE PROBLEM 


E. J. CUSKELLY, M.S.C. 
Croydon, Vic., Australia 


N A RECENT review of the published lectures of the Maynooth Union 

Summer School of 1958,! the reviewer writes of “the very live 
problem of Mary’s role in Redemption” : 
... Some readers will be a little disappointed with the extreme conservatism of 
the view taken here—however, this will please others and the position is quite 
defensible. It would be well for everyone to supplement this aspect with a reading 
of a member of the more “advanced” school before committing himself to a 
position, e.g., Carol, Mariology, Vol. 2... .? 


I like the implications of what is said here, viz., that possibly the 
ultimate solution to this particular theological problem will not 
necessarily be the taking of one or other of two seemingly opposite 
opinions, but the supplementing of one by something of the other. 

The general supposition has been that the question can be phrased 
thus: Did Mary, on Calvary, co-operate immediately in the objective 
redemption of mankind? Either you answer “Yes” and take up your 
position in the “advanced school”; or you throw in your lot with the 
“conservative school” and reply “No,” maintaining that Mary’s 
immediate co-operation is only in the field of subjective redemption.’ 

Briefly, the main points of the conservative school are these. Scrip- 
ture and tradition tell us that we are redeemed by the merit and 
satisfaction of Christ on Calvary. He alone paid the price of our 
redemption; His position is unique as the one Redeemer of the world. 
In this work of objective redemption, of the reconciliation of the 
human race with God, no one else—not even Mary—can have any 
part. Mary herself was redeemed. If she receives redemption from 
Christ, the first cause of all redemption, she could not have merited 
it. Principium meriti non cadit sub merito. She merited only to become 
the dispenser of graces—to have her part in the subjective redemption. 

1K. McNamara (ed.), Mother of the Redeemer (Dublin, 1959). 

? Australasian Catholic Record 36 (1959) 347. 


* For a representative list of authors of both “schools,” cf. J. Carol, O.F.M., “Our 
Lady’s Coredemption,” in J. Carol (ed.), Mariology 2 (Milwaukee, 1957) 377 ff. 
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The members of the advanced school rely much on the documents 
of the Supreme Pontifis. Many papal pronouncements, they say, 
cannot be interpreted merely as describing Mary’s part in the subjec- 
tive redemption. She must be assigned a part in objective redemption. 
To the objection listed above they reply that you must distinguish a 
twofold intention on the part of Christ and a corresponding twofold 
acceptance on the part of the Eternal Father: “First, with a logical 
priority, God deigns to accept Christ’s Redemption for Mary alone; 
then, once Mary is redeemed, God accepts Christ’s Redemption with 
Mary’s co-operation for the rest of the human race.’ To this the 
conservatives reply that such an awkward distinction, although 
possible, is a completely gratuitous assumption, being devoid of all 
scriptural and traditional foundation, and is therefore a new opinion 
in theology. It would mean, they say, that for centuries the Church 
has omitted to teach one of the essential elements of the doctrine of 
the redemption.° 

Faced with the choice between these two positions, a Catholic 
must feel some hesitation. If he takes the conservative position, he 
must feel some uneasiness about certain papal pronouncements. As 
the conservatives themselves admit: ““That these texts lend themselves 
to an interpretation which favours the immediate cooperation of Our 
Lady in the Redemption can be readily admitted... . It can be con- 
ceded that, were the doctrine elsewhere well-supported, these texts 
might well be construed as giving it confirmation and sanction.’ 

If, on the other hand, he declares for the advanced school, he will 
probably have some qualms about whether he is detracting from 
Christ’s unique role in the redemption, and also about the seeming 
lack of traditional theological support for his position. In either case, 
since there are good theologians and fairly weighty arguments against 
his opinion, he will feel uncertain of his ground. This uncertainty 
about the vital role of Mary in relation to his own redemption can 
make him feel that an important element of his devotion to her is 
lacking. 

‘ Ibid., p. 418. 

5 Thus, e.g., H. Lennerz, S.J., De beata virgine (Rome, 1957) pp. 280 ff. 

* M. O’Grady, in K. McNamara, op. cit. (supra n. 1) p. 147. To avoid prolonging this 


article unduly, these papal texts, which must be quoted at the end of the article, are not 
repeated here. 
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Now the contentions of the present article are three. (1) As long as 
the question is couched in terms of “objective and subjective” redemp- 
tion, it will be extremely difficult (if not impossible) to find a solution 
that will satisfy all theologians. (2) There is not complete opposition 
between the two schools of thought. Something of what both maintain 
must be upheld: (a) the unique position of Christ as Redeemer of 
mankind; (6) in some way Mary’s merit and satisfaction on Calvary 
having worth before God for the salvation of the rest of men. (3) It 
is admitted, with the conservatives, that satisfactory arguments for 
this last statement (i.e., 26) have not generally been given. It is 
asserted, however, that there do exist sound theological reasons— 
which will later be advanced. 


A QUESTION OF TERMINOLOGY 


Here the present writer subscribes to the opinion of that competent 
theologian, Charles Journet, who avoids the objective-subjective 
redemption terminology as being in no wise necessary—‘‘which can 
perhaps be well understood, but which, it seems to us, must inevi- 
tably create misunderstandings.””” 

Let us consider the ways in which this terminology is used and 
see why it should create misunderstanding. Objective redemption 
as distinct from and contrasted with subjective redemption— 
why the distinction? What point did it serve to make? Summarily, 
the rise of the distinction was connected with this question: If Christ 
died for all men, why is it that not all are saved? The reply is best 
given in the words of St. Thomas: 


There are two ways in which you can speak of the redemption wrought by 
the passion of Christ: either according to sufficiency, and in this way the passion 
redeemed all, because according to its own value it delivered all; for it is sufficient 
for all those to be redeemed and saved, even were they infinite in number, as 
St. Anselm says; or according to efficacy, and in this way He did not redeem all 
through His passion, because not all adhere to the Redeemer.*® 

The death of Christ is a certain universal cause of salvation. . .. But a universal 
cause must be applied to each one individually in order that each might share 
in the effect of the universal cause... .° 


" L’Eglise du Verbe incarné 2 (Fribourg, 1951) 398, n. 2. 
5In Apoc. 5. °C. gent. 4, 55. 
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This distinction between the value of Christ’s merits “according to 
sufficiency” and “according to efficacy,”’ between the universal cause 
and the effects of that cause, was later expressed as the distinction 
between objective redemption (or redemption im actu primo) and 
subjective redemption (or redemption im actu secundo). As Paul 
Galtier, S.J., expresses it, we speak of objective redemption “in so 
far as men, antecedently to any act of theirs, by reason and by virtue 
of Christ, are regarded as fully redeemed causally.” Christ, considered 
as universal cause of redemption, has made satisfaction for all sin, 
has merited salvation for all men, has offered to God the Father a 
sacrifice infinitely pleasing which has been accepted in favor of all 
mankind. In Him is the “source of all graces’”’ which the Passion has 
opened for all men. This is called objective redemption. But our 
profiting by this work of Christ, our receiving the effects of the univer- 
sal cause, or the graces which flow from the source, are then seen as 
something distinct, as realities in us. And this is known as subjective 
redemption. 

This was quite a clear and serviceable distinction, serviceable still 
against the Reformers, who maintained that since Christ had redeemed 
us, all we need do is have confidence in His merits. Trent gave the 
traditional answer: “Although He died indeed for all, not all, however, 
profit by His death, but only those to whom the merit of His passion 
is communicated.” 

For the purpose of these older discussions there was no ambiguity 
about what was meant by objective and subjective redemption. The 
distinction, in whatever way it was expressed, was clear-cut and 
adequate. But in recent Mariological issues the old clearness of termi- 
nology has vanished. Confusion in the meaning of terms has added to 
the difficulty of a question already difficult enough in itself. 

In the discussions there is a notable variety given to the terms. In 
the traditional sense just explained, objective redemption (or redemp- 
tion in actu primo) is that which Christ did by way of merit and 
satisfaction, as universal cause of redemption, considered antecedently 
to any act of men, and therefore as opposed to what we receive from 
Christ in the way of grace, etc. By force of the definition, Mary can 


10 De incarnatione ac redemptione (Paris, 1947) n. 431. 
1 Council of Trent, Session 6, chaps. 3 ff. (DB 795-96). 
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have no part in objective redemption in this sense. This was insisted 
on by Fr. Lennerz with his Principium meriti non cadit sub merito. It 
is clear that Mary herself is redeemed, receiving redemption from 
Christ. 

As the result of discussion about the above matters, some theologians 
began to speak of redemption as “the work done to profit men,” “men” 
being considered as apart from Mary. This, obviously, considers 
Christ’s merits not as “antecedent to all reception of grace,’’ but after 
Mary had received her fulness of grace. It is quite evident that this 
gives a different meaning to the term “objective redemption.” The 
question most discussed today, and the one to be treated in the follow- 
ing pages, is whether Christ offered together with His own merits, 
also those of Mary, that the rest of men might receive subjective 
redemption. 

Objective redemption can mean, also, all those objective realities 
whereby God, in Christ, has reconciled all men with Himself: redemp- 
tive Incarnation, passion and death, resurrection of Christ. This 
covers a field much wider than the scope of the present article."* In 
passing, it is interesting to note that Lennerz, strictly logical in his 
adhering to the traditional meaning of the term, says: The objective 
redemption is something that Christ did. But the Incarnation is not 
something Christ did. Therefore, Mary’s co-operation in the Incarna- 
tion is not immediate co-operation in the objective redemption." 

“Objective redemption ...the work whereby our debt is paid, 
graces are acquired, God is satisfied. . . . Subjective . . . the application 
of the fruits already acquired.’* Perhaps deliberately, this definition 
leaves the meaning of objective redemption very vague and general. 
It has the further inconvenience that some theologians strongly 
criticize the distinction between the acquisition and application of 
grace.15 

“The Incarnation may be considered as the Redemption... ‘in 
actu primo,’ and the sacrifice on Calvary as the Redemption .. . ‘in 

® For Mary’s role in this wider view of the redemption, cf. J. Alfaro, S.J., “Significatio 
Mariae in mysterio salutis,” Gregorianum 40 (1959) 9-37; K. Rahner, S.J., “Le principe 
fondamental de la théologie mariale,” Recherches de science religieuse 42 (1954) 401 ff. 

8 Cf. “Ex Mariologia,”’ Gregorianum 33 (1952) 305 ff. 

4 C. Boyer, S.J., Synopsis praelectionum de beata Maria virgine (Rome, 1946) p. 38. 

18 E.g., Lennerz, op. cit. (supra n. 5); Journet, of. cit. (supra n. 7) p. 420. 
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actu secundo.’ ’”* As if things were not complicated enough already! 
There is much good sense in what Emile Mersch wrote: “It is better 
to leave words in the possession of their technical sense which has 
been fixed with such painstaking labor and which is so necessary for 
exact exposition.” 

The conclusion from all this should be evident enough. If you ask 
the question, Did Mary share in the objective redemption of men?, 
the chances are five to one that you will be misunderstood. The 
disputants will be fortunate if they can see clearly the theological 
issue without being confused by terminology. Therefore, as Fr. Journet 
says, it is best to avoid the terms. 


THE THEOLOGICAL ISSUE 


Concentrating our attention on the realities discussed in giving the 
second usage of terms, the question is asked: Admitting that Mary 
receives redemption from Christ as universal cause of salvation, did 
God “‘accept her merits and satisfactions together with those of Christ 
(although subordinately to them) as having redemptive value for the 
liberation of mankind from the slavery of Satan and its supernatural 
rehabilitation”?* Many theologians hold that the question must be 
answered in the affirmative: God did accept Mary’s merits and satis- 
faction for the redemption of men. The conservative school says that 
this assertion is a gratuitous assumption. Neither Scripture nor 
tradition offers any proof that Christ offered Mary’s merits together 
with His own, or that God willed to accept hers as redemptive. As 
Lennerz points out,” this is the real question: Did God will that 
Mary’s merit and satisfaction be offered and accepted for the redemp- 
tion of the rest of men? While admitting that the advanced opinion 
still maintains the infinity and sufficiency of the value of Christ’s 
merit and satisfaction, he denies that this other question can be 
answered in the affirmative. There is no theological proof for it, he 
says; rather is there a strong argument against it. For if God wills 
Mary’s co-operation for the redemption of men, this means that 

16 Wenceslaus Sebastian, O.F.M., in J. Carol (ed.), Mariology 2, 331. 

17 The Theology of the Mystical Body (St. Louis, 1955) p. 296. 


18 Carol, art. cit. (supra n. 3) p. 380; cf. Lennerz, op. cit. (supra n. 5) p. 236. 
9 Lennerz, ibid., p. 238. 
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Christ’s work is insufficient. “For there is something ‘lacking’ in this 
work which from the will of God must be there. And in the same 
sense, it must be said that from the will of God, Christ ‘needs’ the 
work of the Blessed Virgin to perfect the work of the redemption.’’° 

In whatever way a theological answer is attempted to the question 
asked above, two truths must be maintained. The first is the unique 
position of Christ as Redeemer: His merit and satisfaction were the 
“price” of our redemption. His own personal act of loving obedience 
even unto death, His own personal act of offering the sacrifice which 
was to reconcile the whole of humanity to God—here Christ stands 
alone, above and apart from the rest of humanity, Mary included. 


Christ in His sacred humanity is the exact and only point at which the action 
that purifies mankind becomes a divine action, and hence is possible and effica- 
cious. He is also the exact and only point at which God’s work is fully in contact 
with human activity and renders it completely and divinely powerful. 

In the work of redemption, consequently, the action of Christ’s humanity is 
not a part, even though the greater; it is totality and unity, it is the first, unique, 
and universal principle: ‘the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.’ * 


This must stand, and nothing we attempt to say in the following pages 
can detract from this basic truth. 

Yet we can answer the question from Fr. Carol, asked above, in the 
affirmative: God did accept the merits and satisfaction of Mary, 
together with those of Christ (although subordinately to them), as 
having redemptive value for the rest of mankind. The sense of our 
aNswer we must explain and prove. Whether or not our answer satisfies 
the advanced school is of small concern to us. What is important is 
the establishing of sound theological truth. If it does not satisfy them, 
then it will, as shall be shown later, destroy their main argument for 
a different, still more “advanced,” answer. 


A DIFFERENT APPROACH 


I think that some clear light can be thrown on our problem by 
taking a starting point different from that of most Mariologists. It 
is one used by Journet and Mersch,” but since these two do not favor 

* Tbid. 

"1 Mersch, op. cit. (supra n. 17) p. 279. 

= Cf. supra nn. 7 and 17. 
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the current Mariological terminology, they seem to have escaped 
the notice of most who write on this question. 

If you wish to have a true understanding of what Mary did on 
Calvary, you must begin with a consideration of what she received 
from Calvary. Further, the key to the understanding of her role in 
redemption is to insist not on what Christ did in contradistinction to 
what we receive (as in the early use of the subjective-objective redemp- 
tion terminology), but on what Christ, by redeeming us, enabled us 
to do.” 

The consideration of a few principles from the certain theology of 
grace, merit, and satisfaction will help us here. The objection of the 
Reformers is well known, viz., that if we merit or make satisfaction, 
then the merits of Christ were not sufficient to redeem us or satisfy 
for our sins. Therefore, they concluded, the Catholic teaching is 
derogatory to the infinite value of Christ’s merit and satisfaction, to 
His unique position as Redeemer. The classic reply given by the Coun- 
cil of Trent is well expressed in these words of St. Robert Bellarmine, 
quoted by Lennerz: 

He is the vine, we are the branches; and as the branches cannot bear fruit 
unless they remain in the vine, so we can do nothing unless we abide in Christ. 
And as no one would be so foolish as to say that this detracts from the glory of 
the vine that its branches bear much fruit, so no one, unless altogether stupid, 
can say that it detracts from the glory of Christ if His servants, by His grace, 
through His Spirit, and through faith and charity inspired by Him should do 
works of such worth that the just Judge owes for them a crown of glory. . . . The 
merits of men are required not because of the insufficiency of Christ’s merits, 
but because of their greater efficacy. . . . He merited for us the power of meriting.™ 


Cajetan wrote: “The fact that man saves and redeems himself, 
fights for himself, merits, conquers, satisfies... and the like, regards 
our dignity, as is quite clear if we reflect on the matter.” He wrote 
of humanity in its perfect Exemplar. But, in their measure, these 
words apply to all the redeemed. For the just do not merely receive 
from Christ; they are not merely passive, for what they receive is a 
share in the very life of God. This life is active and moves men to 
action—supernatural, meritorious, satisfactory. 

* This is not a solution similar to that of the German theologians referred to by Carol, 


art. cit. (supra n. 3) p. 381. 
™ De gratia (Rome, 1934) p. 297. 25 Comm. in Sum. theol. 3, q. 46, a. 3. 
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The present order is an order of union; can we conceive that in the very act 
that restores this union God should wish to act in isolation, and that He holds 
man at a distance when He draws him to Himself? To save mankind without 
requiring mankind to co-operate in the saving act is truly to act at cross pur- 
poses.?¢ 


It is the clear teaching of St. Paul that we ourselves should expiate 
our sins in and through Christ.” 


Men receive this redemption, not as a gift coming from another, but as the 
grace incorporating them into that other. They receive it by becoming one with 
Christ who saves them and with the active redemption; they are baptized in 
His death. ... 

Thus we see how the act of ransoming, of saving, of restoring is transferred 
from the Son of man to mankind, from Christ to the Christian, from the head 
to the body.*8 


It is well-known Catholic doctrine that, when we receive justifica- 
tion from Christ, we receive the power of meriting and of making 
satisfaction, so that in Christ our merits and satisfaction will be 
acceptable to God. Further, we are taught that meritorious and satis- 
factory works can be offered de congruo for others, that others might 
profit by the redemption. 

This point is most important for our present question; for if all the 
redeemed can do this, what of Mary who was perfectly redeemed? If 
our merit and satisfaction can be offered for others, to be accepted by 
God for others, so a fortiori could hers. 


Christ alone is the Redeemer, as we have just said. But in communicating 
His life to His members, He communicates to them something of His quality 
as Redeemer. This quality He communicates especially to her who is united to 
Christ’s members more closely than any other, that is, to His mother, who thus 
becomes the coredemptrix. This title which is attributed to the Blessed Virgin 
shows clearly that the fact of being redeemed does not prevent one from redeem- 
ing.” 

But, it may be asked, does this give a clear answer to the question: 
Can you prove that Christ offered Mary’s merits and satisfaction 
together with His own to redeem the rest of men? If He did so, then 

* Mersch, op. cit. (supra n. 17) p. 260. 

Cf. F. Prat., S.J., The Theology of Saint Paul 2 (London, 1934) 201. 


*® Mersch, op. cit. (supra n. 17) p. 295. 
* Ibid., p. 296. 
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they were certainly accepted by the Father. That she offered her 
merits together with His, that she joined in His sacrifice with the full 
generosity of her own heart and will—this we must admit. But did 
Christ offer them together with His own? This question has already 
been answered, of course, since there can be no doubt that what Christ 
willed should be accepted by the Father, He offered to the Father. 
There is no need to make a distinction between the doing of meritorious 
and satisfactory works, and the offering of them to the Father. But 
we must answer the question in the terms in which it was formulated, 
and we need to consider the mystery of the redemption from various 
aspects if we are to approximate to any understanding of it. The 
Council of Trent speaks in similar terms: “. .. all our glorying is in 
Christ, in whom we live, in whom we move, and in whom we satisfy, 
bringing forth fruits worthy of penance, which have their efficacy from 
Him, are offered to the Father by Him, and are accepted by the Father 
through Him.” 

Pertinent to this question is a point on which St. Thomas insists: 
Christ’s merits, satisfaction, and obedience were accepted on our be- 
half because He offered Himself as Head of humanity.*' This cannot 
mean that He offered Himself as a Head detached from the body, 
isolated from the rest of His members. He offered the body together 
with Himself—a body composed of rational, free persons. That is, 
on Calvary He offered us with all that we would do by His grace. 
Our merit and satisfaction, our offering of the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
are of value only if united to His. Our offering is united to His not 
just because we will that it should be, but because He has willed that 
it should be, because on Calvary He offered what His members would 
later do, or rather what He would do through them. He offered as 
Head, i.e., He offered the merit and satisfaction of the whole body for 
the salvation of the world; otherwise we could do nothing now for the 
salvation of others. The whole value of the offering is from Christ 
alone, although He willed that the work be not done by Him alone, 
but in and through us, His living members. He could have done things 
otherwise. But it pertained to man’s dignity and to the greater efficacy 
of the redemption wrought by Christ that, through the grace that He 


%° Council of Trent, Session 14, chap. 8 (DB 904). 
31 Sum. theol. 3, q. 48, passim. 
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gave them, men should contribute as much as possible to the fulness 
of their own redemption. 

There is not complete opposition between what Christ offers to the 
Father and what He gives to us; for what we receive from Him is the 
power to join with Him in the offering He makes to the Father. Or, 
as Journet expresses it, we are drawn into the “ascending mediation” 
of Christ. All this follows quite certainly from the doctrine of merit 
and the Mystical Body; or rather, it is its declaration. For a full 
illustration of this teaching from the Fathers, I would refer the reader 
to the article by Sebastian Tromp, S.J., ‘““De nativitate ecclesiae ex 
corde Iesu in cruce,” Gregorianum 13 (1932) 489-527. In his summary 
of points treated, Tromp writes: “The Church was present to Christ 
on the cross; He prayed for her on the instrument of suffering; on the 
cross He offered her, in Himself, to God the Father.” Pius XII wrote: 
“He offers to the Heavenly Father not only Himself as Head of the 
Church, but in Himself, also His mystical members, for He encloses 
them all, even the weak and frail among them, most lovingly in His 
Heart.” 

Unique among the redeemed was Mary the Mother of God. Full of 
grace beyond all others, of a personal dignity which is “in a way infi- 
nite’”’** as Mother of God, entrusted with a universal mission as mother 
of men, she would have merited on Calvary according to the measure 
of all these things. Christ would have offered the merits and satisfac- 
tion of the mother of men for the redemption of all men. 

Some may say: But this does not explain the uniqueness of Mary’s 
role in redemption. It is not meant to, for Mary’s uniqueness explains 
itself. This was meant to provide theological reasons to show how her 
merit and satisfaction were offered by Christ on Calvary for the re- 
demption of the rest of men. But does this just place Mary with the 
rest of the redeemed? To answer that, a distinction is necessary. She 
is with us in that she has been redeemed, in that she has received from 
Christ. She is far above us in what she has received. Because she is 
unique among the redeemed in what she receives, she is likewise unique 
in what she does. If you can measure the sublime dignity of the Mother 

® M ystici corporis (CTS translation) n. 81. Although written expressly of the Mass, this 


obviously applies to Calvary too. 
® Sum. theol. 1, q. 25, a. 6, ad 4m. 
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of God, if you can measure the fulness of her grace and the fervor of 
her charity, then you can explain the greatness of her merits. If you 
can gauge the depth of her suffering as she stood on Calvary whither 
her faith and her fiat had brought her, and if you can know the generos- 
ity and fidelity with which she there embraced the will of God, then 
you can measure the value of her satisfaction, her sharing the offering of 
her Son. 

The universality of her co-operation flows from the universality of 
her mission according to God’s plan.“ She is the mother of men. “‘As 
in flesh she is the mother of our Head,” wrote St. Augustine, “‘so in 
spirit she is the mother of His members.” Her vocation was to be the 
mother of Him who “would save His people from their sins,” to accept 
Christ as the Saviour of humanity, not just as her Son. Her fiat was 
her consent to this universal mission. “She offered Him on Golgotha 
to the Eternal Father for all the children of Adam, sin-stained by his 
fall, and her mother’s rights and mother’s love were included in that 
holocaust.””** 


CONCLUSION 


We have given a theological answer to the question which, according 
to theologians of both “conservative” and “advanced” opinions, is 
the central theological issue in this coredemption question. We have 
answered the question in a way which can give a true, theological 
understanding of some aspects of Mary’s part in our redemption. But 
does it answer the question to the satisfaction of the advanced school, 
or does our conclusion leave us in the ranks of the conservatives? As 
stated above, that is of small concern to us. But if the advanced say 
that this exposition is not advanced enough, then they must forsake 
their main line of argumentation. For their main argument—and their 
strongest objection against the conservatives—was that more was 
demanded by papal documents than the conservatives were prepared 
to admit. Now, there can be no doubt that all the papal documents 
they quote fit in perfectly with what we have written. This is evident 


* There seems no need to stress the obvious fact that since Mary herself was redeemed, 
this constitutes a limitation of absolute universality. 
% Mystici corporis, Epilogue. 
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from a consideration of what were regarded as the most forceful papal 
texts: 


When Mary offered herself completely to God together with her Son in the 
temple, she was already sharing with Him the painful atonement on behalf of 
the human race... (at the foot of the cross) she willingly offered Him up to 
the divine justice, dying with Him in her heart, pierced by the sword of sorrow.** 

She who had been the cooperatrix in the sacrament of man’s Redemption, 
would be likewise the cooperatrix in the dispensation of graces deriving from it.*” 

Owing to the union of suffering and purpose existing between Christ and Mary, 
she merited to become most worthily the reparatrix of the lost world, and for 
this reason, the dispenser of all the favors which Jesus acquired for us by His 
death and His blood.** 

Because she surpasses all in holiness and in union with Christ, and because 
she was chosen by Christ to be His partner in the work of human salvation, she 
merits for us de congruo, as they say, that which Christ merited for us de condigno, 
and she is the principal dispenser of the graces to be distributed. 

To such extent did (Mary) suffer and almost die with her suffering and dying 
Son; to such extent did she surrender her maternal rights over her Son for man’s 
salvation, and immolated Him—insofar as she could—in order to appease the 
justice of God, that we may rightly say she redeemed the human race together 
with Christ. 

O Mother of love and mercy who, when thy sweetest Son was consummating 
the Redemption of the human race on the altar of the cross, didst stand next to 
Him, suffering with Him as Coredemptrix ... preserve in us, we beseech thee, 
and increase day by day the precious fruit of His redemption and thy compassion." 


There is no need to stress the obvious fact: our exposition is very 
clearly in line with these texts. 

If, on the other hand, some member of the conservative school 
should object that I have not brought out the uniqueness of the re- 
demptive activity of Christ, or that what I have written is against 
that uniqueness, I would reply that this is no more than the old 
Protestant objection against the Catholic doctrine of merit and satis- 
faction, and that a reply can be found in any standard treatise De 
gratia. 

% Leo XIII, Iucunda semper; ASS 27 (1894-95) 178. This and the following quotations 
are given as quoted by Carol, art. cit. (supra n. 3) p. 383 f. 

37 Leo XIII; ASS 28 (1895-96) 130-31. 

% St. Pius X, Ad diem illum; ASS 36 (1903-4) 453. 9 Ibid. 

© Benedict XV, Inter sodalicia; AAS 10 (1918) 181-82. 

“ Pius XI; L’Osservatore romano, April 29-30, 1935, p. 1. 
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I do not think that, against what has been written, Lennerz would 
press his objection, quoted above, about Mary’s co-operation meaning 
that there was something “lacking” to the work of Christ. For the 
answer I have given is that of St. Paul, who filled up in his flesh “those 
things that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, for His Body, which 
is the Church.” It is the answer of St. Augustine: “Your suffering is 
now added because it was then lacking. You are filling out the measure, 
you are not making it flow over. You are suffering as much as ought 
to be your contribution to the complete passion of Christ, who has 
suffered as our Head, and who now suffers in His members, that is, 
in us.” 

Finally, I wish to point out that I have tried to avoid issues of 
terminology. I have tried to concentrate on the theological realities 
behind the terms. Many theologians regret even the use of the title 
“coredemptrix.” It is not for me to discuss the propriety of this term, 
particularly since Pope Pius XI has used it. He goes even further and 
exhorts Catholic youth to be “coredeemers.’“ An interesting point is 
that Pope Pius XII preferred to speak of Mary with that very rich 
title of socia redemptoris. My hope is that these pages may have con- 
tributed something towards an appreciation of what Mary’s association 
with the Redeemer in His work really means. 


® Col 1:24. @ In Ps. 61 (PL 36, 730). 
“ L’Osservatore romano 25 (March, 1934). 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 


TEMPERANCE 


It is not uncommon that a discussion of some moral problem exposes 
its author to the accusation of excogitating new sins to be avoided in the 
pursuit of our eternal destiny. Relatively rare is the writer who manages to 
coin a new virtue, as does John C. Ford, S.J.,1 who proposes “‘pharmaco- 
sophrosyne” as expressive of the virtuous temperance to be exercised in 
relation to the chemical comfort so readily available at present in almost 
innumerable forms, natural and synthetic. Fr. Ford’s approach to the 
moral problem inherent in the use of energizers, tranquilizers, analgesics, 
and the like, is characteristically sound and balanced. He deliberately 
avoids any mere casuistry of sin in a frank appeal to sweet reasonableness 
in the use of creature comforts which even Christian mortification does not 
allow us to renounce entirely. As an ascetical treatise on the proper Christian 
attitude towards sensible pleasures in general, the article is one which will 
appeal to aspirants to virtue at all levels, including the heroic. 

At one point Fr. Ford pauses long enough to consider the basic morality 
of cigarette smoking in view of strong current indications that there may 
well be a causal nexus between that habit and the incidence of lung can- 
cer.2 Even his fellow nonsmokers should be willing to acknowledge the 
cogency of the reasons he cites in favor of freedom in this respect. Impres- 
sive as the evidence may be that heavy smoking is a factor contributing to 
the general incidence of cancer, the risk involved for any given individual 
is not yet established as certain and serious enough to sustain a strict 
obligation to choose the safer course. Neither is it true that even total 
abstention from cigarettes will eliminate all danger of contracting the 


Epitor’s Note.—The present survey covers the period from July to December, 1959. 

1 “Chemical Comfort and Christian Virtue,’ American Ecclesiastical Review 141 (Dec., 
1959) 361-79. 

* For a most recent report on the subject from the Public Health Service, cf. L. E. Bur- 
ney, M.D., “Smoking and Lung Cancer,” Journal of the American Medical Association 171 
(Nov. 28, 1959) 1829-37. A later issue of the same Journal (171 [Dec. 12, 1959] 2104), edi- 
torializing on the report, concludes: “Neither the proponents nor the opponents of the 
smoking theory have sufficient evidence to warrant the assumption of an all-or-none au- 
thoritative position. Until definitive studies are forthcoming, the physician can fulfill his 
responsibility by watching the situation closely, keeping courant of the facts, and advising 
his patients on the basis of his appraisal of those facts. The Public Health Service can best 
meet its obligations by collecting and disseminating data from all sources and making 
known to the health and medical professions its own evaluations of such data.” 
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disease. While we may talk confidently of the more prudent thing to do in 
the light of what we presently know about the matter, it would seem unwise 
as yet to claim an obligation under pain of sin to refrain from smoking 
because of the cancer risk. 

Recognized experts in the field of alcoholic studies will be more than a 
little unhappy about the pamphlet Help Your Alcoholic Friend by William 
J. Kenneally, C.M.* Despite the very laudable intent which prompted this 
publication, it unfortunately cannot help but be the source of certain mis- 
understandings, especially for those whom it introduces for the first time 
to the multiple problems of alcoholism. Since these misunderstandings 
include some which are theological, they could seriously prejudice the 
excellent research and therapy in which Catholic as well as non-Catholic 
authorities in the field are engaged. While there still remain many uncer- 
tainties with regard to alcoholic addiction, considerable progress has been 
made toward a truly scientific understanding of the nature, causes, and 
treatment of that affliction; and it would appear to be highly inadvisable on 
our part gratuitously to discredit even tentative conclusions which are not 
incompatible with our faith or moral principles. 

Fr. Kenneally rejects absolutely the theory that alcoholism is a disease, 
for he perceives in that suggestion the total moral exculpation of the alcoho- 
lic for his sorry plight. ““What strange disease is this,” he asks, “that can be 
cured by an act of the will?” (It is axiomatic among the professionally 
informed that alcoholism is as yet incurable, but at most—like diabetes— 
controllable, though not by a mere act of the will.) Nor is compulsion to be 
admitted, since this term is but the non-Catholic, or even anti-Catholic, 
equivalent of strong temptation. ““The Church,” Fr. Kenneally maintains, 
“has never regarded alcoholics in this light. On the contrary, she holds them 
responsible for their excessive drinking which the Church regards as a sin 
against the virtue of temperance.” 

Despite his original definition of alcoholism, which is very close to that 
which is generally accepted by recognized authorities, Fr. Kenneally 
throughout his disquisition seems to be identifying alcoholism with excessive 
drinking and applying to the former theological principles formulated only 
for the latter. That there is an essential difference between the two aberra- 
tions is now commonly conceded. The currently confirmed alcoholic may 
well have been formerly a heavy drinker whose subjectively sinful over- 
indulgence brought him to addiction. But now as an addict he represents 
a person whose literal inability to stop drinking without outside help is the 
valid basis for the willingness of many, Catholics as well as non-Catholics, 


3 Los Angeles: Borromeo Guild, 1959. 
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to entertain notions of genuine disease and/or true compulsion, neither of 
which terms is necessarily inimical to our generic doctrine of moral responsi- 
bility. On the matter of his subjective guilt for his continued drinking as an 
addict, such an appraisal as this is altogether consonant with sound moral 
theology: 


[The alcoholic’s] sickness consists in this: that his will-power, no matter how 
good it is for other things, is powerless over alcohol whenever that compelling 
fascination for alcohol takes possession of his mind. 

The moral responsibility of the alcoholic for the drinking itself is not like that 
of other people. His responsibility for his excessive drinking is generally diminished 
to a considerable extent, and sometimes eliminated. But each alcoholic, each 
drinking episode, and even each act of drinking, must be judged separately. 

... In the final analysis, after making allowance for the pathological character 
of his addiction, judgment must be left to a merciful God.‘ 


To invoke the “teaching of the Church” in support of any more rigorous 
an opinion as to the addict’s responsibility for his drinking is a less than 
accurate use of theological fonts and terminology. We do have the tradi- 
tional teaching of theologians on the objective sin of drunkenness (as well, 
one might add, as their teaching on the impediments to human liberty, 
including that of habitus), but an adequate treatment of the explicit problem 
of alcoholism has yet to be incorporated into the standard manuals. An 
authoritative document of the Church on the latter subject does not to my 
knowledge exist. 

It is also difficult to understand why Fr. Kenneally is so reluctant to recom- 
mend Alcoholics Anonymous as an initial refuge for the alcoholic Catholic. 
Theologically informed members of that organization would be emphatic 
in their denial that AA poses any practical threat to Catholic faith or 
morals. Although the movement in its inception owed some very minor 
debt to Buchmanism, there has never been any formal affiliation or even 
sympathy with that sect or with its current counterpart, Moral Rearma- 
ment. AA neither is nor claims to be a religious organization or a substitute 
for religion. More correctly it might be called for us an adjunct, even 
perhaps a necessary one, to the Church’s reclamation of the alcoholic 
Catholic to the effectual practice of Catholicism. The Catholic Church as 
such does not deliver babies, but depends upon obstetricians to bring into 
the world her candidates for baptism; confessors do not—at least should 


‘ John C. Ford, S.J., Man Takes a Drink (New York: Kenedy, 1955) pp. 101-2. See also 
George Hagmaier, C.S.P., and Robert Gleason, S.J., Counselling the Catholic (New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1959) pp. 113-44, 239-46. 
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not—exorcise the psychologically disturbed, but trust competent psychia- 
trists to return such penitents as subjects capable of receiving the sacra- 
ments. Why should we be any less willing to allow the alcoholic to seek 
necessary physical, mental, and emotional therapy—which our sacraments 
are not calculated to provide short of miracle—under the auspices of an 
organization which has proven itself remarkably willing and able to do 
precisely that, thus returning to the sacraments subjects who would other- 
wise be improperly disposed to receive them? 

As an additional aid to the rehabilitation of alcoholics, hypnotically in- 
duced aversion to alcohol has been employed with some success by M. M. 
Miller, M.D.5 In a preliminary report covering only twenty-four patients, 
Dr. Miller warns against any misimpression that his treatment will of itself 
achieve permanent reform. It is his hope, however, confirmed to some 
degree from his clinical experience, that through hypnosis drinking habits 
may be controlled to an extent which will encourage the patient to submit 
to proper remedial treatment and thus facilitate considerably the total 
program of rehabilitation. 

It is Dr. Miller’s theory that by means of hypnotic suggestion, usually 
repeated only once after a week’s interval, the therapist can create in the 
patient a conditioned-reflex aversion to the taste and smell of alcoholic 
beverages. This is done by inducing the hypnotized subject to relive all 
the disgust and revulsion of one of his worst hang-overs. Because the aver- 
sion reaction is instilled at the unconscious level, it is allegedly more likely 
to operate effectively in the future at the surface of consciousness than 
would any revulsion reflex induced by means of emetics administered in 
conjunction with liquor. Moreover, various disadvantages and dangers 
connected with chemical nauseants are thereby avoided. Dr. Miller reports 
that of twenty-four patients so treated by hypnotic suggestion only four 
have relapsed over an average follow-up period of nine months. The report 
concludes with several pertinent case histories, presumably from among 
the more impressive of the doctor’s successes. 

It is not incumbent upon the theologian to evaluate the psychotherapeutic 
worth of hypnotic suggestion for the alcoholic. In the event that it should 
prove effective to any notable degree, there would be no moral objection 
to its use for this purpose, provided only that the therapist observes faith- 
fully those medical and ethical precautions which theologians in recent 


5 “Treatment of Chronic Alcoholism by Hypnotic Aversion,’ Journal of the American 
Medical Association 171 (Nov. 14, 1959) 1492-95. 
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years have derived from their own principles conjoined with the testimony 
of competent psychologists and physicians.® 

Just as temperance in drink for the alcoholic requires no less than com- 
plete abstinence from intoxicant beverages, so also does chastity—though 
for an essentially different reason—demand of the unmarried total abstention 
from any deliberate indulgence in sexual activity. Nor can there be any 
doubt that outside of marriage there is no parvity of matter in violations of 
chastity which are directly voluntary. Although it would be impossible to 
cite any definitive ecclesiastical document which states that proposition in 
as many words, the mind of the Church is clearly opposed to any milder 
opinion as being, at least in the practical order, extremely dangerous doc- 
trine.’ But when it comes to proposing arguments from reason in substantia- 
tion of Catholic teaching on the matter, not all theologians are in agreement 
as to which is the most conclusive. 

In a recent discussion of this question, James Madden* takes as his point 
of departure the essential ordination of the generative function to the good 
of the species. For the unmarried, he then continues, there is obviously no 
complete use of the function which is not a grave disruption of the moral 
order, in so far as one thereby indulges for his personal satisfaction in an 
act which of necessity frustrates the God-given purpose of the corresponding 
faculty, viz., the proper propagation and education of offspring. But since 
even the slightest sexual activity tends of its nature towards completion, 
any deliberate incomplete activation of the sexual function betrays implicit 
approbation of the consummated act and is consequently gravely sinful. 
By way of confirmation, the Monsignor invokes the further argument, based 
on the frailty of human nature, to the effect that deliberate indulgence in 
incomplete sexual pleasure implies the free courting of the proximate 
occasion of serious sin as represented in the consummated act. Again, he 
concludes, the one “who freely enters the proximate occasion of grave 
sin. . . has already given implicit consent to the evil result” which is morally 
certain to follow. 

Msgr. Madden’s first line of reasoning represents what might be called 
the psychological argument. After putting initial emphasis on the undeni- 


*Cf. Gerald Kelly, S.J., Medico-Moral Problems (St. Louis: Catholic Hospital Assoc., 
1958) pp. 288-93; Joseph T. Mangan, S.J., “Hypnosis: A Medico-Moral Evaluation,” 
Linacre Quarterly 26 (May, 1959) 39-48. 

7 For the cumulative argument from tradition, cf. Zalba, Theologiae moralis summa 2 
(1958 ed.) § 311. 

8“Venial Sin and the Sixth Commandment,” Australasian Catholic Record 36 (Oct., 
1959) 306-15. 
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ably grave malice of any complete sexual act for the unmarried, it thereupon 
invokes the natural tendency of incomplete venereal activity towards ulti- 
mate consummation. Because of that ontological proclivity of the incomplete 
sexual act for its gravely sinful completion, the argument then alleges the 
psychological impossibility of intending any activation of the venereal 
function without implicit approbation of the consummated act. 

The weakness in the argument as thus stated would seem to lie in that 
appeal to the intention of the agent apropos of complete sexual pleasure, 
which is conceived as somehow distinct from the incomplete. If at least 
implicit approbation of the consummated act is required in order to estab- 
lish the grave malice of the actus incompletus, then the latter is proven to 
be gravely wrong not in se and ex objecto but rather ex intentione. Further- 
more, in the psychological order could not one maintain truthfully that he 
abhors and effectively excludes from his intention the final consummation 
of the act whose initiation he nonetheless deliberately undertakes?® In other 
words, it would appear insufficient to establish merely a natural tendency 
of the incomplete act towards the complete. The two must rather be iden- 
tified in the ontological order. 

The second proof, which might be termed the experiential argument, is 
based on common human frailty and adduces the moral impossibility of 
indulging in incomplete venereal acts without proximate danger of con- 
tinuing to the point of sexual satiety. In the majority of cases this may well 
be true, and it would become more emphatically true if the doctrine of 
parvitas materiae were to be admitted. However, this line of reasoning like- 
wise fails to prove the intrinsic malice of the incomplete sexual act, but 
relegates it to the same category in which we must place such acts as kissing 
and embracing."® In addition, it does not provide for those cases, undeniably 
possible and undeniably existential, in which individuals are consistently 
successful in avoiding complete sexual satisfaction even while frequently 
indulging in some small degree of the incomplete. 

The straight metaphysical approach differs from these other two by 
perhaps no more than a hair’s breadth in terms of emphasis." After first 
predicating of the sexual faculty an essential ordination to procreation in 
the married state, it conceives the operation of that faculty as a single, unified 
entity, from its inception under initial stimulus up to the ultimate point of 
its consummation. Accordingly, the incomplete act is only inadequately 
distinct from the complete, as is part from whole. Hence the deliberate 


* Cf. Zalba, op. cit., § 315. 

10 Tid. 

4 Cf. Lanza-Palazzini, Theologia moralis, “Appendix de castitate et luxuria,” pp. 190- 
91; also Zalba, op. cit., § 314. 
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activation to any degree of the sexual function can be correctly ordered 
only if it is conducive to the achievement of the essential purpose of the 
total function itself. Otherwise it remains (as for the unmarried it must 
always remain) a serious subversion of the natural moral order. 

Or to put it another way: any incomplete venereal act is the beginning 
and an integral part of the total single process whose essential ordination, 
to be observed sub gravi, is to procreation within marriage. But for the 
unmarried, even partial activation of the sexual function precludes this 
proper ordination and diverts the function’s use to personal satisfaction. 
Hence the deliberate incomplete venereal act is no less a subversion of the 
essential order than is the complete act and must be classified as seriously 
sinful. Unlike a small theft, for example, which need not be and is not an 
integral part of a grave theft, any venereal act is necessarily at least a 
partial exercise of a function whose essential ordination to the good of the 
species must in its every use be respected under pain of serious sin. 


OVERPOPULATION AND POPULATION CONTROL 


There are perhaps very few speculative topics more tiresome for today’s 
theologian than that of artificial contraception. But aware though moralists 
are that the question is theologically a dead issue, and aware also of the 
futility in most cases of any attempt to impart our convictions on the 
subject to those who are skeptical of or hostile to our ethical principles, the 
tedious fact remains that at the popular level the topic is currently so live 
as to be all but inescapable. Whether insistence on a predicted population 
explosion is responsible for this preoccupation with birth control, or vice 
versa, is another hen-or-egg conundrum which will probably remain forever 
unanswered. In any case we can doubtlessly look forward for some time to 
a continued flow of articles on either subject in both the popular literature 
and the technical journals, including the theological. 

It is for the demographer and not for the moralist to judge the accuracy 
of various prognostications either as to the expected increase in world 
population or as to our technological ability to provide material necessities 
for future generations. But at least as far as any corollary of artificial 
contraception is concerned, it makes absolutely no difference what the 
forecast may be, since even the avoidance of the most dire of world disasters 
could not justify the use of intrinsically evil means. This does not, of course, 
imply that the problem of overpopulation, whatever its dimensions may be, 
is to be disregarded or gratuitously minimized; it merely emphasizes the 
obvious by excluding a priori artificial contraception as an acceptable 
partial solution to a situation whose future is as yet by no means definitively 
predicted. 
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A number of attempts by Catholics to clarify the demographical state of 
the question have appeared in the recent periodicals which normally provide 
the material for these surveys.” To one of acknowledged incompetence in 
that particular field, these articles appear to fall generally into two cate- 
gories. There is a tendency on the part of some authors to focus on the 
hyperbole in which certain neo-Malthusian prophets indulge, and to assure 
us that the “explosion” of our presently estimated 2.8 billion global inhabi- 
tants must relatively soon undergo a natural deceleration which will of 
itself preclude anything resembling the calamitous standing-room-only 
situation envisioned by the more pessimistic. Meanwhile, these writers 
insist, the potential of our natural resources and of human skill and ingenuity 
can more than suffice to supply mankind’s increasing material needs and 
even to improve standards of living on a world-wide basis. One gets some- 
what the impression from this approach to the problem that the total 
answer to overpopulation is the relatively facile one of keeping the techno- 
logical shoulder to the wheel while depending upon biological laws to prevent 
any intractable population expansion. 

Other commentators take a more somber view, though one which is far 
from desperate. They concede, first of all, for some areas of the world an 
already acute problem of inability to provide properly for an ever-increasing 
population—a situation which will inexorably worsen unless effectual cor- 
rective measures are taken. Their proffered solution is a complex one, 
requiring not only increased productivity but also more equitable sharing 
of wealth and resources, some fewer restrictions on international trade, 
more generous provisions for emigration, etc. With like realism these same 
writers also take into consideration the element of population control asa 


Nicholas Dietz, “Food Explosion versus Population Explosion,” Social Justice Review 
52 (Sept., 1959) 147-51; William J. Gibbons, S.J., “Why Catholics Reject ‘Artificial Birth 
Control,’ ” U.S. News & World Report 47 (Dec. 21, 1959) 58-61 (reprinted under the title 
“The World Population Question,” Linacre Quarterly 27 [Feb., 1960] 3-11); JohnL. 
Thomas, S.J., “The Catholic Position on Population Control,” Daedalus 88 (Summer, 
1959) 444-53 (reprinted in Catholic Mind 58 [Jan.—Feb., 1960] 4-11); A. McCormack, “Mr. 
Huxley and Overpopulation,” Month 208 (Aug., 1959) 84-91; A. Perego, S.J., “Infonda- 
tezza dell’allarme controllista,” Civilid cattolica 110:4 (Dec. 5, 1959) 476-88; C. Mertens, 
S.J., ““Problémes de population et morale: faisons le point,” Nouvelle revue théologique 81 
(Dec., 1959) 1029-48; P. de Locht, “Limitation des naissances et pression démographique,” 
Collectanea Mechliniensia 44 (Nov., 1959) 597-609, and ibid. 45 (Jan., 1960) 1926; A. 
Boschi, S.J., “L’onanismo oggi,” Perfice munus 34 (July—Aug., 1959) 408-15. In four sub- 
sequent instalments of this last article, Fr. Boschi discusses various methods of contracep- 
tion, the philosophical and theological arguments in proof of its intrinsic malice, and some 
of the more common specious excuses invoked by those who practice artificial birth control; 
ibid. (Sept.) pp. 495-502; (Oct.) pp. 539-48; (Nov.) pp. 612-28; (Dec.) pp. 668-84. 
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partial factor in any total resolution of the question. While rejecting as they 
must all illicit forms of birth prevention, they do not hesitate to admit that 
“responsible parenthood” may on occasion urge individual married couples 
freely to resolve upon a more temperate exercise of marital rights in order 
to provide adequately for the genuine needs of an already extant family. 

Of these two attitudes discernible in the Catholic literature on the subject, 
the latter would appear to be the more realistic and certainly the one more 
likely to command a respectful hearing from those who do not share our 
views on contraception. 

This correlative topic will always pose a threat to peaceful discussion of 
overpopulation with those of other faiths; and while we cannot afford either 
to evade this phase of the question entirely or to compromise our moral 
principles, neither should we presume that all who oppose our convictions 
on birth control do so out of conscious malice. Our theology includes the 
established thesis that revelation and faith are morally necessary for a 
complete and certain knowledge of natural law."* Especially at the present 
time there is perhaps no other precept of the natural law to which that 
teaching applies as readily as it does to artificial birth control. Undoubtedly 
there are non-Catholics who in genuine good faith are persuaded that 
onanism is not the intrinsically immoral practice we know it to be, and no 
amount of reasoning of itself will convince them otherwise. With such as 
these, when occasion arises, our most effective approach would seem to be 
one of unimpassioned exposition devoid of all polemics. Name-calling does 
more harm than good. The same would have to be said of those flights of 
rhetoric which impugn contraception in a series of similes and metaphors 
which are crude, vulgar, and offensive, whatever may be their content of 
literal truth. The proselytical approach is in the vast majority of cases a 
matter of love’s labor lost and will most often degenerate into a verbal 
brawl of mutual recriminations. With sincere non-Catholics the most perhaps 
which can be accomplished—and it is no mean accomplishment—is to 
disabuse them of certain misconceptions regarding our doctrine and to 
provide a clear, accurate, and unemotional explanation of what precisely 
the Church holds in this regard. Even if only for informational purposes, 
emphasis should be put on the fact that, in accepting the unmistakable 
teaching of our Church on artificial birth control, we are not submitting 
to any arbitrary human precept but are rather complying with God’s own 
law which of necessity obliges every human creature to act always in 
conformity with his human nature as divinely constituted. 


18 For an excellent summary of this teaching, cf. Gerald Kelly, S.J., of. cit. (supra n. 6) 
pp. 150-53. 
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Writing for a nonsectarian journal, J. L. Thomas, S.J.," illustrates this 
technique quite effectively. Briefly and clearly he presents the fundamental 
teaching of the Church as opposing not the legitimate spacing or avoidance 
of pregnancies but certain immoral means of achieving that result. His 
subsequent distinction between contraception and periodic continence 
thus stands far better chance of being understood and appreciated. Our 
teleological argument is likewise stated simply and well, but without exag- 
gerated confidence in its appeal to the human emotions.'* Even though it 
remains a foregone conclusion that articles such as this will not alone win 
many converts to our doctrine, it is the expository approach to the question 
which is best calculated to dissipate certain popular misconceptions which 
are to some degree responsible for the contempt in which Catholic teaching 
on the subject is so often held. It would be most difficult, for instance, for a 
thoughtful reader of whatever religious persuasion to pick a quarrel with 
Fr. Thomas over his reasoned and reasonable final summation of our posi- 
tion on the population problem. 

The situation changes radically, however, when it is one of the faithful 
who questions the validity of an absolute prohibition against contraception. 
It is the experiential conviction of many that, if and when the practice must 
be explained to Catholics in terms of something intrinsically evil in the 
absolute sense of that term, the reason least likely to be contemned is the 
theological argument, i.e., unabashed appeal to the Church’s divine author- 
ity to declare and teach the immutable moral law of God. Even of those 
with some little training in philosophy, many Catholics remain intellectually 
unmoved by our metaphysical approach to the subject, and under the 
emotional stress of various domestic difficulties which are often undeniably 


4 Art. cit. (supra n. 12). In the interests only of accuracy, and with no desire to cavil, 
two minor corrections in this article might be suggested. Fr. Thomas ascribes to positive 
law the obligation to contribute to the preservation of the species which is incumbent upon 
married couples who choose to exercise their marital rights. In context it is clear that he 
should rather refer to affirmative law in contradistinction to a negative precept, and not to 
positive legislation as traditionally distinguished from the natural law. Later, when speak- 
ing of the indirect sterilization resulting incidentally from medications taken for legitimate 
therapeutic purposes, Fr. Thomas justifies the unintended sterility by recourse to the prin- 
ciple of totality. This principle will suffice to vindicate necessary mutilation of a corporeal 
organ, but the principle of double effect is indispensable in order to justify any resultant 
sterility. 

16 On this distinction, which wholly mystifies any number of the uninstructed, cf. also 
Paul Hilsdale, S.J., “Birth Control or Rhythm?”, America 102 (Nov. 21, 1959) 236-38. 

16 For a more detailed review of positive Catholic teaching on the ends of marriage, cf. 
A. Perego, S.J., “La dottrina tradizionale sulla gerarchia dei fini matrimoniali,” Civilid 
cattolica 110:3 (Aug. 15, 1959) 378-92; and “‘Discussione teoretica sulla gerarchia dei fini 
matrimoniali,” ibid. 110:4 (Oct. 17, 1959) 138-52. 
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and depressingly real, only strong faith and the habit of obedience will 
suffice to restrain them from choosing contraception as the practical way 
out of an otherwise insoluble dilemma. (For the Catholic whose desperate 
straits have generated a certain hostility towards his Church’s intransigence 
in this respect, the words of Pius XII,” though no less uncompromising 
than the language of Casti connubii, are less apt to incite to higher emo- 
tionalism.) 

Even more of a pastoral challenge, as any experienced confessor will 
attest, is the task of eliciting from onanists who acknowledge their guilt a 
resolution of amendment which will justify the words of absolution. R. 
Carpentier, S.J.,!* strongly advocates as an initial step that such penitents 
not be spared the salutary realization of the full extent of their guilt before 
God, and that from this humble recognition of grievous sin they be led 
gradually to efficacious repentance under the motivating impetus of true 
love. What Fr. Carpentier proposes calls for confessors whose own spiritual 
stature will guarantee both the energetic willingness to exert themselves in 
behalf of such penitents and the ascetical resources from which to derive 
effectual motivation of a supernatural kind. Unfortunately, these qualifica- 
tions are not infused with the sacrament of orders nor are they to be ac- 
quired from a textbook knowledge of moral theology. But unless, as Fr. 
Carpentier maintains, we somehow learn to inspire others to a love of God 
which will counteract the relentless appeal of one of His most attractive 
creatures, our influence as confessors upon this type of penitent will be 
little or none. It would take no ascetical genius to suggest that the beginning 
of the answer is to be found upon the priestly prie-dieu. 

Descending somewhat abruptly to the market place, there remains to be 
reported that the oral contraceptives are apparently behaving more or less 
according to the fond expectations of the most articulate of their exponents. 
G. Pincus et al. are proud to announce, with appropriate credit lines to 
G. D. Searle & Co. and to the Planned Parenthood Federation of America, 
that experiments in Puerto Rico and Haiti justify the conclusion that 
certain progestational steroids were “contraceptively effective” over a 
period representing 635 woman-years.”° Significantly absent from among a 


17 Allocution to members of the Congress of the Italian Association of Catholic Mid- 
wives: On childbirth, marital duties, and sexual ethics; AAS 43 (1951) 843-44. 

18 “Lumiéres de la charité sur un probléme pastoral difficile,” Nouvelle revue théologique 
81 (Nov., 1959) 929-46. 

19 “Effectiveness of an Oral Contraceptive,” Science 130 (July 10, 1959) 81-83. 

* Recent discussions of the moral aspects of antiovulatory medications include L. L. 
McReavy’s “Oral Contraceptives,” Clergy Review 44 (July, 1959) 431-35, and J. A. Scho- 
ckaert’s “L’Inhibition de l’ovulation,” Saint-Luc médical (Saint-Lucasblad) 31 (1959) 
231-49, 
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series of eight questions which the signatories propose to themselves at 
report’s end is one which on sheer grounds of professional integrity should 
embarrass all nine purported authors, even apart from any of their personal 
convictions regarding the morality of sterilization and contraception: In 
view of the medical profession’s confessed inability even yet to guarantee 
against seriously detrimental long-range effects of this “medication,” by 
what professional ethic does one justify the use of uninformed human 
subjects in an experiment to which certain doctors in this country on their 
own testimony would not allow their own wives and daughters to submit? 

Still another facet of the population problem emerges from the juxtaposed 
possibility of a Catholic as a presidential candidate in our next national 
election. If a Catholic should succeed to the Presidency, and if a measure 
should be proposed to provide financial aid for a birth-control program in a 
foreign country, might the President licitly sign the bill presented to him by 
Congress? Certainly all would agree that a Catholic could not instigate or 
positively support such a measure; and most perhaps would favor the 
opinion to which John R. Connery, S.J., subscribes (leaving the door open, 
however, for possible arguments to the contrary) that signing the bill 
would be the equivalent of approving it. Fr. Connery suggests that two 
legitimate alternatives remain: either to veto the bill or, if circumstances 
were to make that preferable course morally impossible, to allow it to pass 
by default in accordance with that provision of our Constitution which 
automatically ratifies as law any measure which the President fails to 
return to Congress within ten days after receiving it. 

On the single score of material co-operation this latter solution would 
seem to be theoretically sound—and it was in the realm of theory that Fr. 
Connery conceded it as tenable. The element of scandal, however, would 
make it considerably more difficult to conceive practical circumstances 
which would allow a Catholic President of our country any legitimate 
choice other than outright veto. His mere abstention from the issue would 
be interpreted by very many, Catholics and non-Catholics alike, as equiva- 
lent to approving the proposal’s eventual passage into law and to that 
extent as a compromise of his professed religion. It would seem to me that 
this kind and degree of scandal by silence would be better avoided in the 
present circumstances of our American society and form of government. It 
has already been adequately demonstrated, especially in our current Presi- 
dent’s strong reaction against speculation of foreign aid for birth-control 
purposes, that, quite apart from immediate moral considerations, cogent 
political reasons can be readily adduced against the wisdom of such a move. 
On the strength of these considerations alone it should not be exceedingly 


21 “May a Catholic President Sign . . .?”, America 102 (Dec. 12, 1959) 353-54. 
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difficult for any President to submit his veto without risking the accusation 
on the part of responsible citizens that he is jeopardizing the nation’s best 
interests because of personal religious convictions. 

The limits within which public officials may legitimately co-operate 
materially in legislation contrary to natural law are difficult to determine 
exactly. Even more perilous a venture is the attempt to define the extent 
of civil authority’s right to impose juridical restraint upon violations of 
natural law on the part of individual private citizens. That there is a distinc- 
tion between sin and crime is rudimentary jurisprudence, and it is univer- 
sally admitted that the penal power of the state extends only to those 
deviations from moral rectitude which affect the public good. But when and 
where does private sin begin to menace community interests and thus be- 
come liable to civil action? 

D. J. Bradley, M.D.,” concedes that statutes which make crimes of 
abortion and euthanasia, for example, are entirely within the competence 
of a legislature, since these practices affect public order, in which the state 
has a proper interest. But in reference to laws such as those in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts which prohibit the dissemination of contraceptive 
information and the sale of contraceptive devices, he maintains that “making 
a public crime out of private sin and requiring police invasion of the bedroom 
for enforcement makes for a statute which is indefensible as a law.” 

As far as Massachusetts law is concerned, Dr. Bradley’s objection does not 
appear to be entirely apposite. The statute in that state is not directed 
immediately against the private individual who might practice contracep- 
tion, but rather against those who would provide him with contraceptive 
devices or with written or printed information as to how they may be 
procured.” Whatever might be said in criticism of the law’s literal applica- 
tion to private transactions of this nature, it would be difficult to deny 
the commonwealth’s right to proscribe the public advertising or sale of 
contraceptives. Are we not advocating even stronger legislation of this very 
kind with respect to obscene literature? In any event, to impugn the Massa- 
chusetts law on sole grounds of its being enforceable only by police invasion 
of the bedroom would seem to be more effective rhetorically than juridically. 


® “Medico-Moral Problems and the American Public,”’ Catholic W orld 189 (Sept., 1959) 
417-20. 

*% Chap. 272, § 21: “Whoever sells, lends, gives away, exhibits, or offers to sell, lend or 
give away ... any drug, medicine, instrument or article whatever for the prevention of 
conception . . . or advertises the same, or writes, prints or causes to be written or printed a 
card, circular, book, pamphlet, advertisement or notice of any kind stating when, where, 
how, of whom or by what means such article can be purchased or obtained, or manufactures 
or makes any such article, shall be punished by imprisonment in the state prison for not 
more than five years or in jail or the house of correction for not more than two and one half 
years or by a fine of not less than one hundred nor more than one thousand dollars.” 
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No one, of course, is so naive as to imagine that the practice of contracep- 
tion is in any notable way impeded by the local legislation in either Connecti- 
cut or Massachusetts. To that extent the law has failed to achieve what 
presumably was its ultimate purpose.* Furthermore, the explicitly proxi- 
mate purpose of the statute remains essentially unaccomplished. Neither 
the sale of contraceptive devices nor the communication of contraceptive 
information has ever been effectively curtailed in either state. Except 
perhaps to forestall the establishment of public birth-control clinics openly 
advertised and operating as such, the law has proved meaningless in practical 
effect. Substantially unenforced and unenforcea)le, it has become in latter 
years a periodic source of bitter religious 2nimosity arising out of the 
realization that, even though Catholics cannot justly be held responsible for 
having originated the enactment, it has been principally due to the Catholic 
vote in more recent years that efforts at repeal have failed. To regret that 
the prohibition was ever incorporated into civil statute would seem alto- 
gether consonant with our own juridic principles which determine the 
essential properties of good law. 

Granted, however, the fact of its existence, something of a dilemma 
arises when one considers the correlative problem of our favoring repeal or 
amendment of the legislation, even to the minimal extent of simply ignoring 
the issue when recurring referenda are to appear on the ballot. For here 
again threatens the possibility of scandal by silence. So identified in popular 
estimation are the distinct moral and legal phases of the matter that failure 
on the part of Catholic spokesmen to oppose a change in the civil law might 
easily imply to many a relaxed attitude towards the moral law. Perhaps 
the difficulty is not insurmountable, but it does appear to be considerable. 


MEDICAL PROBLEMS 


At a time when responsible physicians are showing themselves increas- 
ingly more willing to deny what once were assumed to be valid medical 
indications for therapeutic abortion, it is regrettable that certain segments 
of the legal profession are intent upon broadening the permissive scope of 
existing abortion laws. In May, 1959, in a session devoted to the formulation 
of a Model Penal Code, the American Law Institute tentatively approved a 
statute providing that “an abortion is declared to be justifiable if per- 


™ “The inference seems necessary that the moral and social wrongs arising from the pre- 
vention of conception appeared to the general court so threatening in 1879, when this section 
was originally enacted, that absolute and unconditional prohibition against the sale, gift, 
or loan of contraceptive drugs, medicines, or articles for that end was necessary to meet 
the conditions.” Com. v. Gardner, 300 Mass. 372, 15 N.E. (2d) 222. 
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formed by a licensed physician on the basis of belief that ‘there is substantial 
risk that continuance of the pregnancy would gravely impair the physical 
or mental health of the mother or that the child would be born with 
grave physical or mental defect, or the pregnancy resulted from rape by 
force, or its equivalent . . . or from incest.’””® Although even final approba- 
tion of this resolution by the Institute would not constitute law, it is with 
the hope of influencing legislative bodies that recommendations of this 
kind are made. 

Apparently this proposal had not gone entirely unchallenged, for ac- 
cording to a brief report compiled by J. T. Tinnelly, C.M.,?* an early 
motion was made and seconded that any and all justification for abortion 
be stricken from the law—a suggestion greeted by “a wave of incredulous 
laughter.” One member was heard in defense of the unborn child’s right to 
life, while a second speaker warned against the dangers of founding law on 
purely emotional considerations and in disregard of ethical and religious 
principles. Their motion was overwhelmingly defeated and the proposed 
statute approved. The Institute did concede that ‘American public opinion 
isnot as yet prepared” to accept abortion as a measure to prevent the birth 
of an illegitimate child. 

In explanation of this obtuseness to moral considerations, Fr. Tinnelly 
observes that the Institute is wholly composed of legal experts whose 
professional qualifications are restricted to the field of American and English 
law. While aware of their lack of competence in other areas of specialty, 
and quite cognizant of the need to seek consultation with sociologists, 
economists, psychiatrists, and other such experts when legal involvements 
require it, the members remain generally oblivious of the pertinence of 
moral principles to certain of their deliberations or of the competence of 
moralists to contribute to their discussions. Fr. Tinnelly prefers to believe 
that this bespeaks oversight rather than malice, and he suggests that the 
final draft of the proposed Code would benefit considerably if qualified indi- 
viduals both within and without the legal profession would make their 
voices heard on those provisions which admit of moral implications. 

One such voice was promptly raised by T. Raber Taylor,” a practicing 
attorney, who shrewdly argues his case principally from the canons of 


*6 Quoted in Linacre Quarterly 26 (Nov., 1959) 138. 

%6 “Abortion and Penal Law,” Catholic Lawyer 5 (Summer, 1959) 187-91. Fr. Tinnelly 
promises that future issues of this journal will consider in detail other moral problems 
posed by the Model Penal Code. 

7 “A Lawyer Reviews Plan for Legalized Abortion,” Linacre Quarterly 26 (Nov., 1959) 
137-40, 
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good medicine and good law. He cites the fast-growing tendency in the 
courtrooms of our various states to reject as erroneous the Holmesian 
dictum that an unborn child, as a part of its mother, is possessed of no 
personal identity and hence could not, subsequent to birth, maintain a 
civil action for prenatal injuries. The proposed statute, Mr. Taylor main- 
tains, contradicts the decisions of those courts which in recent years have 
declared in favor of the unborn child as a human person with corresponding 
individual rights.* Moreover, it so distends the legal condonation of thera- 
peutic abortion as to flout reliable medical testimony that good obstetrics 
does not require the sacrifice of the inviable fetus in the interests of the 
mother’s physical or psychic health.** For the professional good of both 
law and medicine, Mr. Taylor recommends the legal repudiation of therapeu- 
tic abortion. 

More encouraging than ALI’s response to a moral challenge was the 
general attitude of those in attendance at the National Conference on the 
Legal Environment of Medical Science held in Chicago, May 27-28, 1959, 
under the joint auspices of the National Society for Medical Research and 
the University of Chicago. Not only were Catholic moralists invited to 
contribute to these discussions, but their views received most respectful 
hearing both in general sessions and in committees on which they served. 
The Conference’s initial preoccupation with legal and medical aspects of 
experimental medicine eventually yielded to a recognition also of strictly 
ethical considerations in our sense of that term. 

The Conference concentrated on three major aspects of investigative 
medicine: (1) legal and ethical restrictions on experiments performed on 
human subjects; (2) use of cadavers, organ transplants, and autopsy proce- 
dures; (3) medical experiments involving the use of animals. Of these, the 
first perhaps represents for the theologian the most provocative problem, 
since we have yet to define with any degree of exactitude the maximum 
limits beyond which one may not legitimately go in submitting to experi- 
mentation for the benefit of others. On this point especially are conscientious 
research physicians desirous of information. They already recognize, if only 
from a legal point of view, certain other conditions which we would attach 
to investigative procedures in which human subjects are involved. As 


%8 Since the publication of Mr. Taylor’s article, the Supreme Court of New Jersey, ac- 
cording to an NCWC release, returned a unanimous 7-0 decision overruling an eighteen- 
year-old opinion that “before birth a child is merely part of his mother without separate 
existence or personality.” 

® For a sampling of excellent references to the medical literature in support of this con- 
tention, cf. Gerald Kelly, S.J., op. cit. (supra n. 6) pp. 75-83. 
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Irving Ladimer, S.J.D., emphasized in a prepared paper presented in general 
session : 


A basic principle of constitutional and natural law gives to the individual the 
right to protect his bodily integrity, so that any unauthorized invasion constitutes 
ground for civil liability. . . . the researcher who employs a person in his research 
must obtain valid consent. Malpractice cases are replete with illustrations of 
restraint on physicians where there is no clear, voluntary, competent assent. 
They have limited the extent to which physicians, especially surgeons, may 
presume on implied authorization.*° 


The same emphasis on informed consent was repeated by Nathan Hershey, 
Health Law Center, University of Pittsburgh, who also added that only 
those procedures should be employed which give reasonable assurance that 
all risks of danger to the subject have been reduced to a minimum. “The 
advantage,” he concluded, “to be derived by the public, if considerable, 
justifies a procedure which carries slight risk or remote danger, provided 
there be no safer route to acquiring the information.” 

At one committee meeting during the Conference, discussion centered 
upon certain ambiguities in the Nuremberg Principles governing experimen- 
tation on human subjects.” It is interesting to note substantially the same 
doubts raised from abroad by Dr. A. S. Tavares.* Though he does not 
quote Rule One in its totality,* the doctor complains that it would appear 
to exclude from any form of experimentation the mentally incompetent or 
retarded who would themselves be incapable of giving informed consent. 
Should not explicit provision be made for certain forms of experimentation 
on such subjects as these as well as upon minor children? 

Perhaps the answer lies in certain distinctions which are now commonly 


*” Bulletin for Medical Research 13 (May-June, July—Aug., 1959) 6. 

" [bid. 

® The principles may be found in Linacre Quarterly 20 (Nov., 1953) 114-15. 

® “Experimentacao em medicina,” Acgéo médica 24 (July—Sept., 1959) 12-23. 

* “The voluntary consent of the human subject is absolutely essential. This means that 
the person involved should have legal capacity to give consent; should be so situated as to 
be able to exercise free power of choice without the intervention of any element of force, 
fraud, deceit, duress, over reaching, or other ulterior form of constraint or coercion; and 
should have sufficient knowledge and comprehension of the elements of the subject matter 
involved as to enable him to make an understanding and enlightened decision. This latter 
element requires that before the acceptance of an affirmative decision by the experimental 
subject there should be made known to him the nature, duration, and purpose of the ex- 
periment; the method and means by which it is to be conducted; all inconveniences and 
hazards reasonably to be expected; and the effects upon his health or person which may 
possibly come from his participation in the experiment.” 
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made by moralists who discuss the problems of experimental medicine.* 
To the theologian, experimentation in its strict sense implies the use of 
treatments or procedures as yet not fully established scientifically, not for 
the sake of any benefit which may accrue to the subject but for the purpose 
of discovering some truth or of establishing some hypothesis. The notion 
further presupposes that the subject is thereby exposed to some significant 
degree of risk or inconvenience; for if this element is lacking, there is little 
or no moral problem involved. Consequently, when experimentation in this 
restricted sense is undertaken, the subject at some notable risk to self 
submits to it in order to serve the common good by co-operating in the 
advance of medical science. 

In a broader sense experimentation is also predicated of the use of un- 
certain remedies in order to cure or control a present malady for which 
no sure remedy is available. Understood in this way, the experiment has 
for its immediate and primary purpose some benefit for the individual 
patient who would otherwise be beyond help. Common sense and established 
moral principles would concede the legitimacy of experimentation in this 
analogous meaning of the term. 

Unfortunately, the Nuremberg Code makes no such distinction and 
supplies no precise definition of experimental medicine; and in civil law 
also the term remains ambiguous. Although it may be presumed that the 
tribunal referred to strict experimentation, there is no guarantee as yet for 
any doctor that a civil court would not take the broader interpretation if 
the rule were to become law without undergoing further qualification. In 
its application to minor children and to the mentally deficient the rule as 
it now reads is simply prohibitive, as it doubtlessly should be for experimen- 
tation in its strict meaning when any considerable risk for the subject is 
entailed. But certainly experimentation in its broader sense can be author- 
ized by parents and guardians acting in behalf of their legitimate charges 
when there is no other equally effective means available for effecting the 
cure or control of a malady from which these patients are suffering. And the 
same proxy consent can also suffice for procedures which are clearly devoid 
of all significant risk or inconvenience for the subject, but which are em- 

%6 Cf. Gerald Kelly, S.J., op. cit. (supra n. 6) pp. 261-69; Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J., 
Morals in Medicine (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957) pp. 96-104; Jules Paquin, S.J., 
Morale et médecine (Montreal: L’Immaculée Conception, 1957) pp. 363-69; John J. Shin- 
ners, The Morality of Medical Experimentation on Living Human Subjects in the Light of 
Recent Papal Pronouncements (Washington, D.C.; Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1958); 
E. Tesson, S.J., “Réflexions morales,” Cahiers Laénnec 12 (June, 1952) 27-39. Fr. Tesson’s 


article is one in a long symposium on the subject of medical experimentation to which the 
March and June issues of CL were that year entirely devoted. 
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ployed on this class of patient exclusively in the interests of medical re- 
search and not as therapy. 

If isolated from its context and made a cardinal principle, Rule Two** 
might also be open to the misinterpretation which Dr. Tavares fears. 
This directive’s emphasis upon “fruitful results for the good of society” 
could conceivably suggest a totalitarian concept of the subject’s subordina- 
tion to the common good, although assuredly that was not the philosophy 
of those who formulated the Code. Since the common good is professedly 
the primary purpose of experimentation, proper emphasis in the reading 
of the rule should be placed on “fruitful results,” commensurate with the 
recognized risk willingly assumed by a properly informed subject acting 
within the limits of his right to put his body and its members at the service 
of others. 

There is apparent in the final clause of Rule Five, however, an obscurity 
which could represent failure to appreciate fully the highly restricted nature 
of man’s right to dispose of his bodily self: ‘““No experiment should be 
conducted where there is an @ priori reason to believe that death or disabling 
injury will occur; except, perhaps, in those experiments where the experi- 
mental physicians also serve as subjects.” One’s own willingness to submit 
to an experiment does not of itself justify every conceivable risk. As every 
student of moral theology knows, we are restricted by “the immanent 
teleology of our nature” in any disposition we may make of our bodies and 
their members. Dr. Tavares makes no attempt to define the limits beyond 
which one may not go for experimental purposes, but simply notes the 
failure of the Nuremberg Code to acknowledge adequately that fact of 
limitation imposed by our very creaturehood. 

As regards our maximum right to submit to experimentation for the 
benefit of others, one might approach an approximate answer by first 
marking off the area of uncertainty. When risk of bodily harm is insignifi- 
cant, there is, of course, no valid reason for forbidding a subject to submit 
to the procedure. At the other extreme, no one may legitimately consent to 
a procedure which entails certain death as a necessary means of achieving 
the experiment’s purpose. (Although there is very good reason to suggest 
that a criminal already justly condemned to death might licitly choose this 
form of execution, such a possibility represents the sole exception to an 
otherwise universal absolute.) In the vast intermediate area when hazard to 
life or health may range from notable to very serious, the maximum limit of 


* “The experiment should be such as to yield fruitful results for the good of society, 
unprocurable by other methods or means of study, and not random and unnecessary in 
nature.” 
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permissibility is not as yet sharply defined. But at the present time it seems 
safe to say that a subject may for the benefit of others authorize and submit 
to any experimental procedure which will not seriously and permanently 
impair his functional integrity or cause a very grave risk to his life. Implicit 
in this concession is the supposition that the procedure has been adequately 
tested short of human experimentation, that it promises reasonable hope of 
achieving a good proportionate to the risk, that there is proportionate 
necessity here and now for employing human subjects, and that all reason- 
able care is taken to avoid even unintended harm to any who submit to the 
experiment. 

As with the problem of human experimentation, so also with that of 
organic transplantation from living human donors, the law of charity 
would appear to be its ultimate justification in any proper defense of the 
procedure. Though there is little need at this stage to comment on a discus- 
sion of the transplantation question by J. Snoek, C.SS.R.,” attention should 
be called to its excellence. Fr. Snoek provides a well-ordered presentation 
of the arguments which have been advanced over the years by the most 
able proponents of the favorable opinion—arguments, however, which have 
already been discussed at sufficient length by various authors of these 
Notes in the past. 

Mention should also be made of a most convenient summary of the 
current theological status of various medical procedures on which the 
opinions of moralists differ. G. W. Healy, S.J.,** discusses such topics as 
organic transplantation, acute hydramnios, ectopic pregnancy, removal of 
the irreparably scarred uterus, and male sterility tests. After surveying the 
area of conflict and citing the authorities on either side of each dispute, Fr. 
Healy concludes in all five instances that the more benign opinions enjoy 
sufficient probability to make legitimate their use in practice. 

To a question relating to the licitness of cosmetic surgery, L. L. Mc- 
Reavy*® wisely refrains from giving an unqualified answer, since a variety 
of circumstances may in one instance serve to justify what in other cases 
could be sinful, either venially or mortally. Because even surgery for aesthe- 
tic reasons can qualify as a mutilation of sorts, Fr. McReavy draws his 
solution from the principle of totality and from the explicit teaching of 
Pius XII on this specific application of that principle. Physical beauty is of 
itself a corporeal good, and its preservation or restoration within reasonable 


37 “Transplantacio orgAnica entre vivos humanos,” Revista eclesidstica Brasileira 19 
(Dec., 1959) 785-95. 
38 “Medical Ethics: Some Current Doctrine,” Philippine Studies 7 (Oct., 1959) 461-79. 
% “Plastic Surgery for Beauty’s Sake,” Clergy Review 44 (Sept., 1959) 553-55. 
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limits conduces accordingly ad bonum totius. Improper motivation, ranging 
from vanity to seriously sinful intent, can vitiate an otherwise legitimate 
surgical repair, as can also disproportionate risk. When evaluating the 
risk, however, it should not be forgotten that some physical deformities 
can be of so grotesque a nature and so psychologically harmful to the indi- 
vidual as to make their correction permissible, even at considerable risk, if 
there is reasonable hope of doing so successfully by means of surgery. 

This last reminder deserves some little emphasis. Unfortunately, cosmetic 
surgery is a term rather commonly applied not only to surgical beauty aids 
and restoratives but also to the correction of serious physical disfigurements. 
Whatever may be said about motives of vanity when only the acme of 
pulchritude is at stake, there need be no necessary association of that 
motivation with other surgical procedures to which the term “cosmetic’”’ 
is also applied in something of a euphemistic sense. 

A matter of more general practical concern in this country at present is 
the growing shortage of service patients in our hospitals and the consequent 
threat to the effectiveness of our hospital teaching programs. At least in 
principle the medical profession repudiates the use of private patients for 
training purposes, either medical or surgical, unless the patient is fully 
informed of and consents to the inclusion of intern and resident staff doctors 
as assistants to the attending physician of his choice.“ Some have seen in 
this stricture the creation of an awkward dilemma: either an acknowledged 
right of the private patient must be ignored in the interests of good medicine 
for the future, or else medical education must suffer out of respect for the 
patient’s right. It is reassuring to see a third and more acceptable alterna- 
tive emerging from a source which forestalls any a priori rejectionon pre- 
sumed grounds of impracticality. P. W. Weld, M.D., and L. Horn, M.D., 
report most favorably on three years’ experience with willing private pa- 
tients as teaching material in the Rochester (New York) General Hospital. 
The Rochester project, operative since 1956, leaves physicians and their 
private patients entirely free to dissociate themselves without apology from 
any pedagogic phase of the hospital’s function. Those who freely choose to 
participate in the training program are visited on twice-weekly rounds by a 
group of house doctors under the supervision of a staff physician appointed 
on the basis of his professional qualifications and teaching ability. Redupli- 
cated bedside observation and examination, coupled with subsequent discus- 


“ Cf. Journal of the American Medical Association 168 (Nov. 15, 1958) 1556; TxEo- 
LocicaL StrupreEs 20 (June, 1959) 241-42. 

41 “Use of Private Medical Patients for Teaching Purposes in the Community Hospital,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association 171 (Nov. 14, 1959) 1449-50. 
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sion between students, preceptor, and attending physician, represent the 
only concession asked of the patient. Almost universally, according to the 
report, patients are most willing to oblige. 

It is not at all difficult to conceive the willingness of most people to accept 
medical service of this kind under the ultimate supervision of their own 
physicians. At the surgical level, however, it may require considerably 
more persuasion to convince them that it is no less to their advantage to 
allow a resident surgeon to perform a substantial part of a pending opera- 
tion. Nonetheless, the only legitimate way out of the difficulties threatening 
proper surgical training would seem to be some adaptation of the medical 
program sponsored by the Rochester group. It remains for the medical 
profession, collectively and individually, to devise some effective means of 
educating the general public to the point where informed consent to a 
resident’s surgical ministrations under competent supervision will be 
readily granted without fear on the patient’s part that he is thereby jeopar- 
dizing his own interests. 


SACRAMENTS 


Commentators all agree that the canonical specifications for the licit 
baptism of infants outside danger of death make no explicit provision for 
the children of nonpracticing Catholics who cannot be correctly classified 
as apostates, heretics, or schismatics. Authors generally apply to this 
situation the “dummodo Catholicae eius educationi cautum sit” of can. 
750, §2, although there is some divergence of opinion as to the requisite 
degree of assurance regarding the child’s future education as a Catholic. 
Quite often when such a child is presented for baptism by one or both 
parents, a credible promise to provide proper religious training can be 
readily elicited. If so, the priest not only may but must baptize, and, as 
more than one author has had occasion to point out, refusal of baptism as a 
penalty upon parents for their personal defections in religious matters 
cannot be countenanced. But sometimes there may be serious reason for 
doubting the sincerity of a promise to rear one’s child as a practicing Catho- 
lic, especially when the inefficacy of previous pledges is patent in the total 
lack of religious education provided for older children of the same marriage. 
In circumstances of this kind, how should a priest in prudence, and without 
explicit direction from common ecclesiastical law, respond to a parental 
request for an infant’s baptism? 

While discussing such a case, J.-C. Didier® refers to local legislation in 
France which requires from the parents a guarantee—in writing, according 


© 1’ Ami du clergé 69 (July 30, 1959) 491-92. 
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to some diocesan directives—that not only the child to be baptized but also 
the older siblings, in so far as is possible, will receive catechetical instruction 
in the Catholic faith.* Presumably, subsequent failure to fulfil this promise 
would result in refusal of the sacrament if and when in the future the same 
parents present another child for baptism. 

In L. L. McReavy’s“ consideration of essentially the same problem, one 
can perceive a distinct effort to demonstrate that the mens ecclesiae on the 
point is more lenient than many perhaps assume. While granting that the 
Church is unwilling that the sacrament of baptism should be profaned “by 
letting it be used for the mere enrolment of juridical subjects who will not 
continue as living members of the Mystical Body of Christ,’’ Fr. McReavy 
invokes several pertinent documents of the Holy See in support of his 
contention that the requirements of the Church in this regard are “rela- 
tively modest.” Of the phrases employed by the Holy Office in reference to 
the future Catholic education of such a child, perhaps the strongest is ‘‘just 
and reasonable hope,” and it would be difficult to coin a milder expression 
than the “‘possibilis spes” which that Congregation later used in the same 
context. It is Fr. McReavy’s suggestion that in appraising the factors which 
constitute sufficient expectation of a child’s future training in Catholicism 
under the care of nominal Catholics, one should not ignore the efficacy of 
baptismal grace operating in the child, the influence of responsible 
godparents, and the apostolic zeal of parish priests. 

In a similar vein Kyran McCrann, O.F.M.,“ eventually concludes that 
baptism may be administered to any infant upon request of its Catholic 
parent(s), provided only that there is “some hope” of a Catholic education. 
Fr. McCrann rests his case largely upon the failure of can. 770 to distinguish 
between good and bad members of the flock when insisting on the obliga- 
tion of Catholic parents to have their children baptized as soon as possible 
after birth, as well as on the 1796 response of Propaganda to the effect that 
“Even though the parents are indifferent or otherwise of such a character 
as to hold out little hope that the child will be brought up in the practice 
of the Catholic faith, the child may and must be baptized by the priest, 
especially when the parents themselves ask for it.” 

There would seem to be no question about the Church’s own benignity 


® The directive referred to by Fr. Didier is contained in Directoire pour la pastorale des 
sacrements a l’usage du clergé (Paris: Bonne, 1951), issued by the bishops of France after 
their plenary assembly in April, 1951. For a commentary on the Directory, cf. J. Putz, 
S.J., “A Pastoral Theology of the Sacraments,” Clergy Monthly 16 (1952) 3-18. 

“ “Baptism of Child of Lapsed Catholic,” Clergy Review 44 (Nov., 1959) 690-92. 

4 “Some Notes on Infant Baptism,” South African Clergy Review 11 (Oct., 1959) 6-8. 
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in the face of this problem, and no reason to challenge the observation 
made by Fr. McCrann that she apparently prefers that we try to find 
reasons in favor of baptism in such instances rather than reasons for refusing 
it. It is, of course, impossible to escape the fact that the “spes educationis” 
is most consistently included in any theological discussion of the question, 
as it is also in documentary pronouncements; and it would doubtlessly be 
rash of any individual to exclude this element altogether. But the fact of 
its inclusion in our common teaching suggests several questions which might 
make for interesting speculation. 

First, can. 770 affirms a grave obligation on the part of Catholic parents 
to provide for the baptism of their children; can. 1113 is but one of several 
which express the serious duty of including in the education of children 
proper instruction in faith and morals. Are these two obligations, as well as 
the corresponding rights to discharge them, distinct one from the other to 
the extent that a parent who even might explicitly resolve not to raise a 
child as Catholic would still retain the right to have it baptized? Or do the 
two obligations comprise guid indivisibile in the sense that baptism is but 
the first step in the process of religious education and that the right to have 
one’s child baptized is contingent upon one’s willingness to continue the 
educational process? Only on the latter supposition, it would seem, should 
the “spes educationis”’ affect the decision as to whether or not the offspring 
of nonpracticing Catholics should be baptized. 

Secondly, unlike most authors who treat the question, both Fr. Didier 
and Fr. McReavy allude in passing to the child’s right to baptism. The 
former makes that right dependent upon parental willingness to provide a 
Catholic education, while the latter speaks of it as “the correlative right” 
acquired by virtue of the grave parental obligation under divine law to 
make provision both for baptism and for education in the faith. If this 
right to baptism can be correctly predicated of the offspring of Catholic 
parents, does it not become quite difficult to explain how and why the 
sacrament could ever be denied because of the parents’ perversity? 

The only answer which presently occurs is based on the analogy which 
should exist between the requirements for the baptism of adult converts and 
those stipulated for the baptism of infants. An adult’s request to be bap- 
tized, without concomitant intention to live thereafter as a Catholic, would 
certainly not entitle him to the sacrament. As regards infants, the Church 
recognizes parental request for baptism in lieu of the child’s nonexistent 
intention to receive it. By the same token, is she not being only consistent 
in requiring vicarious assurance of sorts that the infant of today will be the 
practicing Catholic of tomorrow? It would seem, then, that the right to 
baptism in these cases is more properly attributed to Catholic parents than 
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to their infant children, and that this right must be acknowledged as long as 
there is any hope that instruction in the faith will not be lacking in the 
future. And when parental request for baptism comes from Catholics, even 
of the nominal variety, it should not be exceptionally difficult to discern 
the “spes possibilis” with which the Holy Office contented itself when 
speaking of the child’s subsequent religious training. 

Going from the neonatal to the moribund, and expanding the status 
quaestionis so as to include also the sacraments of penance and extreme 
unction, one finds the matter of sacramental ministrations to the uncon- 
scious dying still a hardy perennial among moot theological questions. The 
query as proposed to James Madden“ limits his discussion to a comatose 
patient about whose religious status nothing is known, and the Monsignor 
proceeds to his answer by first enumerating the various possible states of 
soul of which any one may represent the factual truth in a given case. 
Stressing the strong possibility that in any individual instance the priest 
may be dealing either with a person who, though not baptized, is a fit 
candidate for baptism, or else with a Christian properly disposed for the 
other sacraments, the author concludes that in all such cases the three 
sacraments should be administered conditionally ‘“‘unless the public good 
of the Church would thereby suffer.” 

Em. G. in his turn deals with only two specific phases of the same prob- 
lem, viz., the case of a Moslem and that of a Protestant, both known as 
such respectively, each comatose and dying. Despite the fact that, prior to 
losing consciousness, the Moslem had conversed piously of Allah with a 
Catholic priest and then listened respectfully to the latter’s recitation of the 
Pater, Ave, and an act of contrition, Fr. G. declares himself unable to 
justify the subsequent conditional baptism of the unconscious Mohamme- 
dan.“ Whereupon the same author invokes the authority of Cappello and 
Vermeersch to recommend the conditional administration of baptism, se- 
cluso scandalo, to the Protestant Christian who previously had evinced no 
indication of desire for any sacrament. Since nothing is said in this latter 
instance about extreme unction, presumably Fr. G. would omit it—an incon- 
sistency which G. Rossino,** in agreement with many before him, explicitly 
remarks while commenting favorably on the administration of sacraments 


4 “Administering the Sacraments to an Unknown Dying Man,” Australasian Catholic 
Record 36 (Oct., 1959) 315-19. 

47 “Audaces sacramentaires d’un aumonier vieilli!,”” L’A mi du clergé 69 (Oct. 22, 1959) 
645-46. 

“ For a theological appraisal of the quality of faith professed by sincere Mohammedans, 
cf. André d’Alverny, “Chrétiens en face de I’Islam,” Etudes 289 (May, 1956) 161-75. 

* “Moribondo che rifiuta i sacramenti,” Perfice munus 34 (Oct., 1959) 558-59. 
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to an unconscious Catholic who had previously, while still in possession of 
his faculties, refused to go to confession. 

In view of the fact that these Notes have already several times in the past 
discussed the general question of ministering sacramentally to the uncon- 
scious dying, perhaps the references given below® would be comment suffi- 
cient to recall again the theological legitimacy of the opinion which maintains 
as solidly probable that “‘all three sacraments, Baptism, Penance, and Ex- 
treme Unction, may be given conditionally to the unconscious [dying], what- 
ever their previous dispositions may have been, provided always that scandal 
can be avoided.” And though some would maintain that this last proviso 
would be difficult to fulfil in practice with any degree of frequency*—at 
least as regards baptism and extreme unction—this question of fact not only 
does not invalidate the thesis as enunciated but could be respectfully 
challenged out of the experience of many. 

When speaking of the “last sacraments,” it may not be entirely unortho- 
dox to include confirmation administered according to the provisions of 
Spiritus sancti munera of 1946. This general decree, conferring limited powers 
of confirmation upon pastors and certain of their equivalents, has over the 
years received its fair share of private commentary. But the subsequent 
particular indult of 1948, granted bishops in this country for communication 
to some hospital chaplains, was allowed to pass singularly almost without 
theological discussion. Even the text of the rescript was not abundantly 
available in the standard journals,™ and it was not until after 1954 that it 
appeared in an annual supplement of Canon Law Digest. Presumably, local 
chanceries have long since informed their respective hospital chaplains of 
the renewal or cessation of their confirmation faculty from December 19, 
1959, the expiration date of the last previous extension ad triennium. To the 
best of my knowledge, it is not yet possible to cite any public authoritative 
source in substantiation of either the renewal or the termination of the indult 
as originally conceded. 

But apparently the faculty granted for the United States has also had its 
counterparts elsewhere with substantially the same limitations. One com- 
mon restriction allows the hospital chaplain to confirm only infants who are 
in danger of death. Another qualification limits the type of institution to 


© THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 20 (June, 1959) 252-53; 19 (June, 1958) 196-98; 17 (June, 
1956) 195-96; 13 (1952) 94-97. 

1. L. McReavy, Clergy Review 40 (Feb., 1955) 87. 

® Cf. Patrick O’Brien, C.M., A Handbook for Hospital Chaplains (St. Louis: Herder, 
1959) p. 250. 

% The Latin text may be found in Jurist 9 (1949) 261-62; an English version is contained 
in Cason Law Digest 4, 253-54. 
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whose chaplain the faculty can be communicated and specifies “‘so-called 
maternity hospitals for parturient women and. . . orphanages.’’** With these 
provisos in mind, L. L. McReavy,** writing from England, undertakes to 
answer a hospital chaplain who inquires whether he may use his indult to 
confirm adult mental deficients, “many of whom ... are still children in 
mind.”’ Fr. McReavy qualifies his affirmative answer with two stipulations: 
(1) provided that the confirmands are mentally deficient in the sense of can. 
88, §3, i.e., to the point of being habitually devoid of the use of reason; and 
(2) provided that they are patients in the type of institution specified in the 
indult. And here it is interesting to note that the 1956 rescript for England 
and Wales defined in somewhat more detail the kind of establishment, apart 
from maternity hospitals and orphanages, wherein the faculty could be exer- 
cised, viz., “in hospitals in which some section is reserved exclusively for 
infants.” It would seem to follow, as Fr. McReavy notes, that unless the 
institution or part thereof which houses the mentally deficient is one reserved 
entirely for those who qualify as canonical infants, the chaplain’s faculty 
cannot be exercised. 

In the course of several instalments in his monthly “Notes and Queries,” 
J. Sanders, S.J.,5* considers various consequences of the Church’s legislation 
forbidding the celebration of Mass without a server. Much of his discussion 
necessarily revolves about the 1949 Instruction of the Congregation of the 
Sacraments which, after reiterating the prohibition of can. 813 and explain- 
ing the law’s appropriateness in view of the social nature of the Mass, goes on 
to enumerate certain exceptional circumstances in which the legislation in 
its literalness need not apply. This last item has ever since been the subject 
of marked disagreement among commentators, the majority of whom have 
interpreted sensu negante the specification of but four situations in which a 
priest would be justified in departing from the letter of the law. Minority 
opinion, on the other hand, maintains that the Instruction’s catalogue of 
excusing causes represents typical situations to which are reducible other 
circumstances which the Congregation did not note but left to the decision 
of an informed and prudent conscience. 

Fr. Sanders ultimately expresses a decided preference for the milder inter- 
pretation, although such a statement as this among his preliminary observa- 


“ Although the “brephotrophea” of the Latin text has been commonly translated as 
“orphanages,” the word admits etymologically of wider extension and could also, it would 
seem, include children’s hospitals. 

% “Mental Deficients—Hospital Chaplain’s Faculty to Confirm,” Clergy Review 44 
(Dec., 1959) 759-60. 

56 “Mass without a Server,” Clergy Monthly 23 (Sept., 1959) 281-84; (Oct., 1959) 323- 
28; (Nov., 1959) 368-69. 
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tions may prove momentarily disconcerting for the reader: ‘““My own view is 
that the cases [in the Instruction] are given ‘axative, and not merely as ex- 
amples. But as I understand the Instruction, these cases are given taxative as 
exceptions to can. 813, not as the only cases that provide a sufficient reason 
to be excused from observing the law about the Mass server.” If my under- 
standing of Fr. Sanders’ position is correct, he would conceive can. 813 as 
now equivalently containing four, and only four, explicit exceptions to which 
the law is not intended to apply. However, as does all purely positive legisla- 
tion, the canon still admits of excusing causes over and above its own express 
exceptions. Although he does not suggest specifically what such excuses 
might be in the concrete, neither does Fr. Sanders deny the opinion of those 
who maintain that, granted the moral impossibility of procuring a server, a 
priest for reasons of devotion alone would on occasion and per modum actus 
be justified in celebrating Mass without one. 

Whether there is an essential difference between Fr. Sanders’ solution and 
that originally proposed by Gerald Kelly, S.J., is perhaps a matter of sheer 
semantics. But it would seem altogether safe to say that one more voice has 
been heard in favor of the opinion that can. 813 is as yet subject to the same 
interpretation which was acknowledged as acceptable prior to 1949, 

One would have to infer, however, that M. Huftier takes the more rigorous 
view of the same legislation. In response to the question direct, ‘“May one 
celebrate Mass without a server?”’, Fr. Huftier® repeats the pertinent sec- 
tions of Mediator Dei and the Instruction before answering in such a way as 
to imply that in his opinion, except in the circumstances expressly cited by 
the Congregation, at least an “imperfect” server must be at hand in order to 
justify the celebration of any Mass. 

Another aspect of the same problem treated by Fr. Sanders regards the 
obligation of pastors and religious superiors to provide servers in the churches 
and chapels for which they are responsible. All would surely agree that such 
a duty, within reasonable limits, must be acknowledged. It should not be ex- 
ceedingly difficult in the great majority of churches in this country—and far 
less so in religious communities—to make proper provision for that number 
of Masses which, according to normal expectations, will be celebrated at the 
usual hours on a given day. Difficulties, of course, can occur when other 
would-be celebrants present themselves, especially if they come at an unu- 
sual time. While courtesy and charity would urge that reasonable efforts be 
made to provide even for these unexpected cases, the inconvenience of so 
doing would very often excuse the pastor or superior from any obligation in 


87 “Mass without a Server,” THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 11 (1950) 577-83. 
58 “Peut-on dire la Messe sans servant?”, L’A mi du clergé 69 (Sept. 3, 1959) 529-31. 
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this regard. And as Fr. Sanders further notes, genuine inconvenience would 
often likewise absolve potential servers, even in seminaries or religious 
houses, of any obligation to volunteer their services at a time when other 
duties are scheduled. Circumstances such as these can certainly contribute 
towards a moral impossibility of procuring a server. It remains then for the 
priest to decide in prudence whether there is also reason sufficient to justify 
his proceeding without one. 


Weston College Joun J. Lynczu, S.J. 











NOTES 
THE TYPOLOGY OF EPISCOPAL CONSECRATION 


Types of what was to come in the history of salvation can be found not 
only in the Old Testament as regards the New, but in the doings of Christ 
also (as described in the Gospels) in regard to the Church that is to come. 
Hippolytus, in a fragment of one of his genuine works, says that the Ascen- 
sion and the ensuing Pentecost are types of Christ’s heavenly kingdom,' thus 
early giving expression to the principle I have enunciated. One might elabo- 
rate the idea suggested by Hippolytus into the following propositions: 
Christ’s blessing of the apostles at the Ascension with an imposition of hands 
over them (in the Jewish manner of blessing) and the descent of the Spirit 
upon the apostles at Pentecost were two parts of one event, providing to- 
gether a type or pattern to be followed in episcopal consecration. There 
Christ imposed hands and the Spirit descended with a visible accompani- 
ment; here the consecrator imposes hands and the Spirit descends, a visible 
accompaniment being provided by the placing of the open Gospel book on 
the nape of the neck of the bishop-elect. 

In his work on the Benedictions of Moses (now more fully available?) Hip- 
polytus is commenting on the words of Dt 33:8 (“Give to Levi his revela- 
tions and to the holy man his truth’’) and says: 


Assuredly the writer here indicates Christ, priest of the invisible and most high 
God, who has taken upon Himself in these last times the revelations and the 
truth, wearing His long robe and carrying upon His shoulders the two Testaments 
(the revelations being the Old Law and the truth the Gospel), in order that He 
may be seen to be priest perfect of the all-perfect Father. 


This is a remarkable picture of Christ as an Aaronic high priest, a picture 
which Hippolytus appeals to again in his Commentary on Daniel, where he 
writes: “Christ, wearing a many-colored chiton, showed by a sign the mani- 
fold character of the naming of the graces. The priestly chiton was fashioned 
of different colors to manifest the diverse character of those races that 
looked for the coming of Christ, that we might be established with manifold 
graces.”* It would thus seem that Hippolytus found extensive typological 
relations between Ex 28 and the priestly work of Christ. But how does that 
lead on to his ideas about Ascension and Pentecost? To answer this question 
one must try to see what the parted tongues of fire would have meant for an 


1 Cf. Hippolytus, Fragment 4 on Elkanah and Anna (GCS 1 [= Hippolytus 1/2] 122). 
2 Patrologia orientalis 27, 145. 
3 Commentary on Daniel 4, 36 (GCS 1 [= Hippolytus 1/1] 282). 
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early Christian. It is admitted, whatever may be the debates about Urim 
and Thummin, that the high-priestly robe had two lapides humerales or 
shoulder stones (Ex 28:9-13), while Josephus tells the story of the remark- 
able properties these stones were supposed to have. “Of the two stones which 
the high-priest bore on his shoulders it used to happen that the one shone 
out whensoever God was present at their worship, i.e. the one fixed on the 
right shoulder, a flame of fire coming out of it and shining to those afar off, 
though this effect did not happen normally with the stone.’ Josephus adds 
that the phenomenon had not occurred for some two hundred years before 
the time at which he wrote, but sixty years before that the memory of it 
would have been fresher. ‘““Tongues of fire” is a scriptural image, being found 
in Is 5:24, but tongues of fire sitting upon the men would more naturally 
recall the flashing fire of the shoulder stone. When, therefore, Hippolytus 
pictures Christ in His long robe shouldering the Gospels, he seems to be try- 
ing to bring out a threefold parallel between the Aaronic high priest, Christ, 
and the apostles at Pentecost, the fire on the shoulder being the connecting 
idea. 

It cannot be said that in the account of the making of a bishop which Hip- 
polytean documents (however transmitted) have delivered to us, there is 
any direction that the book be placed on the shoulders of the candidate, but 
it is quite certain that the Church was observing this practice at the time 
when our extant versions of the Traditio apostolica of Hippolytus were being 
written down. The so-called Statuta ecclesiae antiqua (which are as old as the 
Latin version of Hippolytus) direct that “when a bishop is ordained, two 
bishops place and hold in position the Gospel book upon his head and neck, 
and while one bestows the blessing upon him, the rest of the bishops present 
touch his head with their hands.’’® In the dialogue of Palladius about 
John Chrysostom (which can be dated to 408) there is a passage which la- 
ments some recent goings on at Ephesus. There, according to Palladius, the 
clergy had chosen for their bishop the eunuch of the tribune Victor, a most 
unworthy man. In horror-struck language he tells that this man had once 
in a drunken revel garlanded himself with ivy and carried chorus girls 
mounted on his shoulders round the room. (Vase paintings of Sileni and 
maenads will give an idea of the scene.) On those shoulders where such crea- 

‘ Josephus, A ntiquitates Iudaicae 3, 215-16. Philo, De decalogo 33 and 46 (Cohn-Wend- 
land 4, 276 and 279), had already described the voice of God on Sinai as a flame of fire 
which affected sight rather than the sense of hearing. 

5 Statuta ecclesiae antiqua 2: “Episcopus cum ordinatur, duo episcopi ponant et teneant 
evangeliorum codicem super caput et cervicem eius, et uno super eum fundente benedic- 


tionem, reliqui omnes episcopi qui adsunt manibus suis caput eius tangent.” The rubric of 
the present Roman Pontifical orders the book to be placed “super cervicem et scapulas.”’ 
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tures had been carried, men now dared to lay the sacred book of the Gospels. 
It sat upon his shoulders exactly as the wicked girls had done.* The rubric of 
a somewhat later time directs that the book should do just this: “Ponit archi- 
diaconus quatuor evangelia super cervicem eius et inter scapulas clausum.” 
This rubric (from Ordo 35 of Andrieu) leaves no doubt that the book has to 
rest between the shoulders of the candidate. The word “clausum” may be 
meant to refer to the “evangelia,” in an ungrammatical way, but the later 
practice (which is still followed) was for the book to be opened for this plac- 
ing, and the medieval mind delighted to use this opportunity to take sortes 
evangelicae by observing the opening words of the left-hand page, which were 
then taken to give the keynote of the new bishop’s reign. 

If one can envisage a codex of purple vellum, or a scroll of the same, held 
by the two assistants so that it rested on the shoulders of the candidate, the 
likeness to tongues of fire sitting upon an apostle would be exact. The artistic 
usage of the Middle Ages and later seems to have been to picture the tongues 
issuing from the top of the head, but if the imposition of hands at a consecra- 
tion was simultaneous with the imposition of the book—as the Statuta show 
it was—then it is hard to see how the ceremony could convey any reference 
back to the typical action of the Spirit at Pentecost, unless it be accepted 
that the Spirit in the form of tongues of fire sat upon the shoulders of the 
apostles. 

Severian of Gabala, slightly later in time than John Chrysostom, shows a 
change of emphasis that has come in among Eastern Christians. “Since the 
descent of the Spirit is now invisible, the Gospel is placed on the head of the 
one to be consecrated, and when it is placed there, the scene is none other 
than the descent of a fiery tongue on to his head, a tongue by reason of the 
kerygma, and a fiery tongue by reason of that word: ‘I came to cast fire 
upon the earth.’ ’” This way of taking the ceremony seems to envisage the 
placing of the book on the top of the head, and in another sermon which is 
probably by Severian® this positioning is left in no doubt, for the act of 
placing the book is there said to represent the putting on of the high priest’s 
tiara: “Since the high priest was head of the people, it was proper for him to 
have a power upon his head—for unlimited personal power is intolerable, 
whereas a power that has upon it the symbol of its rule is under a law. Thus 


* Cf. PG 47, 53. The story makes it clear that he carried the girls ep’ Smdn. See also the 
edition by P. Coleman-Norton (1928) p. 92. 

7 This passage of Severian is cited in PG 125, 533. That some kind of investiture took 
place at a consecration is implied by Julian, Zp. 79 (Bidez and Cumont, p. 94). 

* Cf. PG 56, 404. This sermon, on the single origin of the Old Law and the New, is pre- 
served among the spuria of John Chrysostom. 
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Scripture ordered the high priest to have his head covered, in order that the 
head of the people might understand that he had a power set over him. For 
this reason, too, the Church puts the Gospel of Christ on the head of bishops 
at their consecration, in order that the bishop-elect may understand that he 
is being given the true crown of the Gospel and that, even if he is the head of 
all, he is yet subject to the law of the Gospel.”” The preacher—whether Se- 
verian or another—goes on to cite Ignatius to Polycarp in the same sense: 
“Let nothing be done without your consent, but do you do nothing without 
the approval of God.” One may leave to others the speculation on the reasons 
why the older typological relation of the open book and the tongues of fire 
has here been changed; it is sufficient to notice that there has been a change 
made and that, for whatever reason, a practice that is in possession at the 
end of the fourth century has been reinterpreted with a change of emphasis 
in Syria of the early fifth. In the West the new Syrian approach seems to 
have found no imitators. 

The shoulder stones of the high priest were inscribed with the names of 
the twelve tribes, and in the Talmud this fact is appealed to by Rabbi Jo- 
hanan (Yoma 73 b) to explain how it was that God could communicate with 
His people by means of these stones. “The letters on the stone stood forth,” 
said the Rabbi. Glowing fire came from the stone, said Josephus, while the 
Rabbi adds that the letters were somehow luminous. Neither account would 
present much difficulty to a Christian who wanted to understand how it was 
that the placing of the Gospel book on the shoulders of a new bishop harked 
back to the robing of the high priest. ““Prophet” and “Apostle” had been for 
a time the general designations of the two parts of the Scripture, the Old 
Testament and the New, in the second century. To think of the New Testa- 
ment as somehow marked with the names of the twelve apostles would not 
have been difficult. For a general justification of the appeal from the placing 
of the book to the robing of the Jewish high priest, there is a phrase in the 
consecration prayer for bishops as given in the Traditio apostolica which has 
not hitherto been given much value. Hippolytus makes the consecrator nar- 
rate how “Christ gave the Spirit of power to the apostles for the Church, 
which is the Temple of God . . . thus securing that the sanctuary of God was 
not left without its princes and priests.”® Although this phrase does not men- 
tion the imposition of the Gospel book, it does seem to state the general 
comparison between the Aaronic high priest and the bishop-elect. Already in 


® These elements of the consecration prayer of Hippolytus can best be studied in the 
careful analysis of that prayer made by R. H. Connolly in Texts and Studies 8/4, 12-20, 
in items 39-40, 44-45, and 27. The Ethiopic version here agrees best with the Greek that 
has been preserved in the Epitome. The Latin version follows these somewhat haltingly. 
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1 Clement 40:5 the parallel is set forth between the Aaronic high priest and 
his priests and levites on the one hand, and the Christian bishop and priests 
and deacons on the other. Lightfoot entered some very special pleading 
against taking this analogy too closely, but his arguments are inconclusive." 
Apart from the question-begging claim that 1 Clement as a whole knows 
nothing of a threefold ministry, he urges that a little higher up in his letter 
Clement has used a similar argument from the analogy of the order of the 
Roman legions, with tribunes, centurions, etc.; but in that place Clement 
indicates by his vague language that he does not mean the analogy to be 
pressed, while in the present section he is giving a fourfold division (high 
priest, priest, minister, and layman), and it is quite certain from what fol- 
lows that he means the last part of the analogy (the distinction between 
minister and layman) to be pressed. If so, one may claim Clement as an 
authority for the parallel between Aaronic high priest and Christian bishop. 
“To the high priest are given special liturgies, to the priests a special place is 
assigned, and for the levites there are appointed special ministrations, while 
the layman is bound by his lay duties.” In the early liturgy the priests were 
the least active of the three orders, and it was precisely their place in church 
which characterized them, whereas the deacons had to be more active in the 
subordinate work connected with the sacrifice. The use of the term “Jerusa- 
lem” to designate the place of the bishop’s throne in the nave of an early 
Syrian church is another sign that Clement in this passage is speaking with 
precision about the liturgy.” 

If one has to assign reasons for the fading from the Christian consciousness 
of this typology of episcopal consecration, the one that first comes to mind is 
the separation which comes about towards the end of the fourth century 
between Ascension and Pentecost as dates in the Christian calendar. The 
evidence for this separation would need another paper to itself. While it is 
true that the separation took effect in the liturgical year, there are not want- 
ing signs that the older idea of the two events as two aspects of the same situ- 
ation lingered among the artists; for the ampullae used for bringing oil from 
Jerusalem in the sixth and seventh centuries (such as those of Monza) carry 
on the side quite often a composite picture: Christ ascends towards heaven 


10 Cf. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers 1/2, 123. 

11 The witness of the early heretics to this parallel of high priest and bishop is of some 
importance. Hippolytus (Conira Noetum 1) and after him Epiphanius (Haer. 57, 1) tell 
how Noetus said that he was Moses and his brother was Aaron, while the Montanists, to 
justify their placing of women in the ranks of the priesthood, claimed that the OT status 
of the sister of Moses was their warrant (Epiphanius, Haer. 49, 2). According to Jerome 
(Ep. 41, 2) these conhospitae took rank above bishops and below the patriarch himself. 
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with His hand extended in blessing, while below the apostles are grouped 
together with the fire already above their heads.’ The use of these ampullae 
and their oil is somewhat of a mystery, but it may be pertinent to remark 
that the period of their use was just the time when unction was being intro- 
duced into the consecration service. What more fitting than to set upon the 
oilstock a representation of the one scene which provided the type for the 
service of consecration? 


London, England JosEepH CREHAN, S.J. 


® The illustration given in DACL (s.v. “Ampoules,” fig. 458) by Leclercq is an example. 
Under the heading “Monza,” Leclercq reports other similar examples from Bobbio. He 
there speaks of the vessel as showing a combination of the scenes of Ascension and Pente- 
cost. It would be more exact to say that the artist has preserved from division than that 
he has compounded. Attempts were made at Trent to have it defined that Christ made the 
apostles bishops at the Ascension; Salmeron, Torres, and others were in favor, and the 
matter was shelved but not ruled out. 











THE MASS SERVER AND CANON 29 


The increasing emphasis upon the social character of the Mass has occa- 
sioned a renewed appreciation of the function of the server and has under- 
lined the propriety and even urgency of his presence arising from the nature 
itself of the Sacrifice. This element of propriety has been fortified, of course, 
and elevated to the status of obligation by the law of canon 813.! Never- 
theless, it has also been observed consistently that there is no contradiction, 
absurdity, or deficiency in a Mass celebrated without a server, or indeed 
without any attendant at all. With characteristic perception the late Pope 
Pius XII expressed this balance of ideas, though in the reverse order, in 
his celebrated Encyclical on the liturgy, Mediator Dei: “While it is clear, 
from the foregoing explanation, that the Mass is offered in the name of 
Christ and of the Church, and that it is not lacking even in its social signifi- 
cance though it be celebrated by a priest without any acolyte in attendance, 
nonetheless, as befits the reverence due to a liturgy so sublime as this, 
it is Our insistent will (as in fact it has ever been the law of Mother Church) 
that no priest should approach the altar without a server present to assist 
and answer him, according to the principle of canon 813.’ 

In the historical application of this principle there has not been any 
doubt that Mass could sometimes be offered not only without incongruity 
but also legally and morally in the absence of any server. It is admitted, 
in other words, that the canon to which the Holy Father referred as the 
precedent and norm of his own insistence is not absolute or inflexible. The 
problem has always been rather to determine the precise limits of its flexi- 
bility, especially with reference to the perplexing case in which, apart from 
any compelling necessity, the priest must either celebrate without a server 
or abstain from offering the Holy Sacrifice altogether. I have referred to a 
renewed awareness, on the part of the faithful generally, of the social im- 
plications of the Mass. It is the purpose of this note to suggest an inquiry 
into the understanding, on the part of priests generally, of the extension 
of this law to the ultimate dilemma of Mass without a server or no Mass, 
and what, if any, canonical significance such an understanding might have. 


1Canon 813, § 1: “Sacerdos Missam ne celebret sine ministro qui eidem inserviat et 
respondeat.” 

2 “Licet tamen ex iis, quae modo exposuimus, clare pateat nomine Christi atque Eccle- 
siae litari, neque suis fructibus etiam socialibus Eucharisticum privari Sacrificium quamvis 
nullo praesente acolytho a sacerdote celebretur, nihilo secius ob huius tam augusti mys- 
terii dignitatem, volumus atque urgemus—quod ceteroquin semper praecepit Mater 
Ecclesia—ut nullus sacerdos ad altare accedat, nisi adsit minister, qui ei inserviat eique 
respondeat, ad normam canonis DCCCXIII” (AAS 39 [1947] 557). 
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Any contemporary discussion of this question must almost necessarily 
begin with the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 
October 1, 1949, to local ordinaries, on the norms to be observed in petition- 
ing certain indults, including the indult to celebrate Mass without a server.* 
In the historical or narrative part of this latter section, the S. Congregation 
listed four situations in which celebration without a server has been held 
to be excusable: when viaticum is needed for administration to the dying; 
when the people’s obligation of hearing Mass is urgent; when, in time of 
epidemic, a server is not easily had and the priest would have to abstain for 
a long time from saying Mass; when the server goes off during the Mass. 
The Instruction introduces these situations as the cases to which, in the 
common judgment of moral and liturgical experts, the few exceptions to 
this law are reducible, and concludes with the singular expression that 
apart from these cases, on which there is the unanimous consent of authors, 
the law does not suffer derogation except by way of apostolic indult.‘ 

Notwithstanding the definitive tone of its language, however, the In- 
struction did not terminate the discussion of the cases or circumstances 
in which Mass might yet be said withouta server.® On the contrary, it started 
a whole new debate regarding the sense in which its enumeration was to 
be considered exclusive. While some commentators were inclined to accept 
the four cases as a literally total list,* others through one approach or 


8 AAS 41 (1949) 493-511; Canon Law Digest, ed. T. L. Bouscaren, S.J., 3 (Milwaukee, 
1953) 318-40. 

‘ The full text of this important passage reads: ““Lex utendi ministro in Missa perpaucas 
tantummodo patitur exceptiones, quae ab AA. rei liturgicae et moralis peritis uno consilio 
reducuntur ad sequentes casus: (a) si viaticum ministrari debeat infirmo et minister desit; 
(b) si urgeat praeceptum audiendi Missam ut populus eidem satisfacere possit; (¢) tempore 
pestilentiae, quando haud facile invenitur qui tale ministerium expleat et secus sacerdos 
debeat per notabile tempus se abstinere a celebrando; (d) si minister e loco abscedat tem- 
pore celebrationis, etiam citra consecrationem et offertorium: quo casu reverentia sancto 
Sacrificio debita prosecutionem exigit etiam illo absente. Extra hos casus, pro quibus 
habetur unanimis auctorum consensus, huic legi derogatur dumtaxat per apostolicum 
indultum, praesertim in locis missionum” (loc. cit.). 

5 Among the more recent discussions of the question: J. McCormick, S.S., “Absence of 
a Server at Mass,” American Ecclesiastical Review 142 (1960) 126-27; M. Campo, S.J., 
“El ministro de la Misa privada,” Estudios eclesidsticos 33 (1959) 57-76; M. Huftier, 
“Peut-on dire la messe sans servant?”, Ami du clergé 69 (1959) 529-31; J. Sanders, S.J., 
“Mass without a Server,’”’ Clergy Monthly 23 (1959) 281-84, 323-28, 368-69. Reports on 
the question also appear in the “Notes on Moral Theology” by J. Connery, S.J., THE- 
oLocicaL SruprEs 20 (1959) 615, and by J. Lynch, S.J., in the present issue, supra pp. 
247-49. 

°C. Zerba, in his commentary on the Instruction, writes: “In Instructione . . . hi casus 
ad quatuor sequentes taxative reducuntur” (Monitor ecclesiasticus 82 [1957] 204). 
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another considered further motives not excluded. Some were content simply 
to observe that other justifying causes could be verified in fact. Thus 
Cappello: “Enumeratio dici nequit exclusiva; nam, praeter casus recensitos, 
alii quoque in praxi verificari possunt.’” A more involved suggestion pro- 
posed that the list is complete as to “exceptions,” but not exhaustive as to 
excusing causes.* Perhaps the most thorough and successful explanation 
was offered by Fr. G. Kelly, who took pains to show how the cases could 
be said to be reduced to four (cf. “exceptiones . . . reducuntur ad sequentes 
casus”) in the sense that each represents a certain category or type of 
excusing cause.’ In this theory the case of the pestilence represents a cause 
personal to the celebrant. And in this understanding of the Instruction 
such other needs as the urgency of a Gregorian series, celebration for a 
seriously ill person, the priest’s own Sunday obligation, and other circum- 
stances which had enjoyed reputable, if not unanimous, support would 
still be admissible. Even authors who did not positively endorse what we 
may call this illustration-theory, did not seem prepared to commit them- 
selves to the proposition that the cases were literally exclusive.’® The result 
of all this has been that other considerations, and specifically other con- 
siderations personal to the celebrant, are still commonly held admissible in 
practice. 

Among the considerations personal to the celebrant the most contro- 
versial has been the question whether, in the absence of any such compelling 
need as the Gregorian series or other instances suggested above, he might 
celebrate without a server from the sole motive of devotion." To a large 









































7 Periodica 38 (1949) 420. 

® Sanders, art. cit., pp. 326-27. Whether this is the sense of the Instruction or not, it is 
very unlikely that the Instruction was attempting something that must surely be un- 
precedented in canon law: an exhaustive and immutable list of excusing causes, which in 
the nature of human law are bound to be as variable and unpredictable as the contingen- 
cies to which the principle will have to be applied. 

*G. Kelly, S.J., “Mass without a Server,’”’ THEotocicat Stuptes 11 (1950) 577-83. 

1 Even Zerba, notwithstanding his reference to a “taxative” list (supra n. 6), refers 
to other opinions which have existed and concludes that the Instruction “tutiorem est 
amplexa disciplinam.” Cf. also G. Montague, Problems in the Liturgy (Westminster, Md., 
1958) pp. 4-7; E. Mahoney, Priests’ Problems, ed. L. McReavy (London, 1958) pp. 82-84; 
M. Zalba, S.J., Theologiae moralis compendium 2 (Madrid, 1958) nn. 662-63; etc. 

1 Without attempting a complete bibliography, the following may be cited as repre- 
sentative: F. M. Cappello, S.J., De sacramentis 1 (4th ed.; Turin, 1945) n. 702; Matthaeus 
a Coronata, O.M.C., De sacramentis 1 (Turin, 1943) n. 210 and note; J. McCarthy, Prob- 
lems in Theology 1 (Westminster, Md., 1956) 160-64; W. Curtis, “Mass without a Server,” 
American Ecclesiastical Review 115 (1946) 364-75; P. O’Brien, C.M., “Mass without a 
Server,” ibid. 116 (1947) 432-47; G. Kelly, art. cit.; M. Campos, art. cit. 
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extent the debate has been conducted in terms of extrinsic probability, and 
as this is one of the more indefinite areas of moral theology, the result has 
also been, to a large extent, obscure and unsatisfactory. In one of the more 
extensive examinations of the question on its intrinsic merits, however, 
Fr. Kelly argues competently and cogently that the devotion of the priest 
is not the insignificant consideration it is sometimes assumed to be—as 
implied in the expression “mere devotion,” for instance—and that, while 
it does not always and necessarily constitute a grave issue for the priest, 
it can amount to a hardship serious enough to justify celebration without 
a server in preference to the alternative of abstaining. Some gauge of this 
difficulty, as Fr. Kelly aptly observes, would be the degree of inconvenience 
which many priests will undergo in order not to miss their daily Mass.” 
But although the priest’s devotion certainly should not be shrugged 
off as a small matter, its acceptability as a justifying cause for celebration 
without a server is subject to other difficulties, partly in the order of prin- 
ciple, partly in the order of application. The first objection might be stated 
somewhat as follows. It is an important part of the principle of excusation 
that only such inconveniences or hardships can serve as valid causes of 
excuse which are extrinsic to the observance of the law; i.e., such as become 
involved only per accidens and not such as are connected ordinarily, nor- 
mally, and per se with its observance. It follows per se, for instance, that a 
person who has broken his fast should suffer a sense of privation in abstain- 
ing from Communion; it would be per accidens that a person already at the 
altar rail should have to suffer loss of reputation through suspicion of mortal 
sin if he turns away without Communion. The first is a consequence of the 
law itself, for any normally devout person; the second would be an effect 
not envisioned by the law, resulting from the accidental circumstances of 
this particular case. The former sort of inconvenience is considered intrinsic 
to the law, something foreseen and intended by the legislator, and hence, 
if it does not exceed his authority to exact (which is not in question here), 
a normal concomitant of the observance of the law, and not a cause ex- 
empting from its application.“ But, the argument continues, the hardship 


2 For other thorough developments of the intrinsic argument, cf. O’Brien, art. cit.; 
H. Bonzelet, O.F.M., “Mass without a Server, Again,” American Ecclesiastical Review 
117 (1947) 369-72; and an unsigned note, ibid. 61 (1919) 318-23. 

13 Cf. L. Rodrigo, S.J., Tractatus de legibus (Santander, 1944) n. 430; A. Van Hove, 
De legibus ecclesiasticis (Mechlin, 1930) n. 291; G. Michiels, O.F.M.Cap., Normae generales 
iuris canonici 1 (2nd ed.; Tournai, 1949) 463 ff. (especially p. 463, note 3); A. Vermeersch, 
S.J., and J. Creusen, S.J., Epitome iuris canonici 1 (7th ed.; Mechlin-Rome, 1949) n. 
114; E. Genicot, S.J., and J. Salsmans, S.J., stitutiones theologiae moralis 1 (17th ed. 
by A. Gortebecke, S.J.) n. 134. Rodrigo, for instance, writes: “[Incommodum] debet esse 
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entailed in the inability to satisfy the devotional impulse to say Mass is 
not extrinsic but intrinsic to this law. In making the law requiring a server 
as a condition for celebration, in other words, the legislator did not have 
in mind only those priests to whom it would not matter very much whether 
they offered the Holy Sacrifice or not. In levying a universal law he must 
have foreseen and intended that it would import for many the hardship of 
devotional privation. This hardship, therefore, is a consequence following 
per se from its observance and not a valid title to exception according to 
the principles of excusation."* 

This theoretic objection seems to be strengthened by the consideration 
that it is, to say the least, difficult to think of any confessor or priest-con- 
sultant allowing the faithful to go to Holy Communion when certainly not 
fasting on the basis of one’s allegation that he suffered a severe sense of 
emptiness (as many do) whenever obliged to forego daily Communion. 
The same might be said of various other obligations. If, then, the priest 
may celebrate without a server when no external necessity is urgent, it 
must be for some other reason than that the motive of devotion constitutes 
an excusing cause. 

By way of parenthesis, it may be observed here that authors do some- 
times speak as if certain light obligations admitted personal devotion as 
an excusing cause. The obligation of using an amice at Mass, for instance, 
is commonly regarded as of such a nature that, if none is available, the 
priest may still say Mass, even out of devotion, i.e., although there be no 
special need of the Mass. Without entering into the terminology actually 
used by authorities in this connection (which does not always imply an 
“excuse’’), I believe it would be more accurately representative of the point 
at issue in such cases to say not that one is excused by reason of devotion 
but rather that, while the use of an amice (for instance) is indeed preceptive, 
the obligation does not extend so far as to prohibit celebration without one 
when it cannot be had with a moderate effort. The notion of a precept 
imposing a condition to be fulfilled in the placing of a certain act without 
necessarily and inseparably extending to the prohibition of the act itself 
in the unavoidable absence of that condition is important for the purposes 
of this note. 





extrinsecum legi, seu per accidens cum observatione legis coniunctum: nam si intrinsecum 
fuerit, seu per se et natura sua normaliter coniunctum, censetur de substantia actus 
praecepti moraliter considerati, nec praeter intentionem praecipientis, qui illud praevi- 
dendo, tamen rem praeceptam voluit et imposuit prout ea normaliter accidit molestam 
evenire”’ (loc. cit.). 

4 In somewhat briefer form this objection has been voiced by Curtis, art. cit., p. 375; 
McCarthy, art. cit., p. 163. 
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A second difficulty with the opinion of excusation by reason of devotion, 
at least if the latter is understood subjectively (as it seems usually to be),! 
is the fact that it forces upon the priest the responsibility of judging whether 
he does indeed experience a serious inconvenience in foregoing the celebra- 
tion of Mass. Such a burden of introspection and evaluation is a fertile 
source of anxiety and hesitation which could easily deter especially the 
more devout priests in whose behalf it is proposed. That in itself is not 
necessarily an argument against the proposition. To some extent every 
excusing cause must be evaluated and even morally measured: whether, 
for instance, one’s indisposition is severe enough to excuse from Sunday 
Mass. But in such cases there is an objective, external, and perceptible 
difference between the obliged and the excused; whereas if one priest may 
say Mass without a server because he feels a notable sense of loss in its 
omission, and another may not say Mass because he is not so conscious of 
the privation, the law is applying differently to two persons in exactly the 
same external situation. The difference is purely subjective, internal, and 
intangible. This militates against the theory’s acceptability in two ways: 
it is more than ordinarily conducive to uneasiness and anxiety, and it con- 
tradicts the tendency of human law generally that for all subjects in the 
same external circumstances the norm of conduct should also be the same. 

In attempting to propose as fairly as possible the case against the theory 
of excuse by reason of devotion, it is certainly not the purpose of this note 
to take sides against that theory or to disturb the peace of the many who 
have found satisfaction in it. Rather it is to essay a somewhat different 
approach to the question, one which may possibly be acceptable, both 
legally and psychologically, even to those who hesitate to admit the other 
in principle or who do not feel at ease in its application. 

This suggested approach may be stated in the form of a question: whether 
it can be said that the practice of priests generally (including precisely the 
more observant, conservative, and conscientious) constitutes an interpreta- 
tion of this law with reference to its extension, and specifically that it is 
not understood as extending to the necessity of abstaining from celebration 
when, all proportionate means to obtain a server having been employed, 
one is confronted with the alternative of saying Mass without one or ab- 


18 For a more objective (and, I believe, a preferable) concept of the “devotion” motive, 
cf. Curtis: ‘‘The expression ‘devotionis causa’ covers all cases where there is no obligation 
to celebrate, but where the priest says Mass for his own spiritual welfare, for the glory 
of God as manifested through each Mass, and for the good of the whole Church to which 
go the fructus generales of the Mass” (art. cit., p. 370). Fr. Curtis, however, did not agree 
that Mass could be celebrated without a server for this motive alone. 
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staining from the Holy Sacrifice. More exactly, there are two questions: 
whether it is in fact the practice of priests generally to say Mass in such a 
case (quaestio facti), and whether such a practice can be said to constitute 
a legitimate interpretation of the law with regard to its extension (quaestio 
iuris).'® 

The concept of a customary mode of observing the law (consuetudo iuxta 
legem) is perhaps less familiar generally than the custom of not observing 
the law (consuetudo contra legem) or the custom of acting in a way not ante- 
cedently prescribed (consuetudo praeter legem). This last can have the force 
of instituting new norms; the second, the force of abrogating previous 
ones; and the first, the force of interpreting those which exist. Indeed, it 
is an ancient principle of law that such custom is the best kind of inter- 
pretation: “Consuetudo est optima legum interpres.”” For the most part, 
to be sure, the mode of observing the law has no independent existence as 
a custom, because it simply coincides with the law itself in execution. This 
is called a mere consuetudo facti, as distinguished from the consuetudo iuris, 
in which the mode of observing the law is operative as a norm of interpre- 
tation. The latter also is twofold, accordingly as the custom preceded the 
law and now serves as a sign or indication of the intention of the legislator 
(who is presumed to have wished to canonize the practice), or arises sub- 
sequently and serves to determine the sense of a law whose precise meaning 
on some particular point is doubtful, or to preclude the origin itself of 
doubts by pre-establishing a uniquely recognized form of observance." It 
was in this way, it would seem, that vocalization of the Divine Office in 
private recitation came to require neither more nor less than the moving 





















4 The idea that the practice of good priests could serve as a guide in this matter is, 
of course, not new: cf. J. Donovan, C.M., Homiletic and Pastoral Review 46 (1946) 964; 
C. Augustine, O.S.B., A Commentary on the New Code of Canon Law 4 (St. Louis, 1920) 
151; D. Creeden, S.J., Compendium theologiae moralis, by A. Sabetti, S.J., and T. Barrett, 
S.J. (34th ed.; New York, 1939) “Addenda,” p. 1135. Fr. Donovan observed, in fact, 
that “the practice of judicious and careful priests is an interpretation of the Church’s 
mind” (loc. cit.). 

1 Now canon 29 of the Code of Canon Law; cf., for Roman law, Digest 1, 3, 37 (Paulus), 
and for its adoption into canon law, c. 8, X, De consuetudine 1, 4 (Innocent III). 

18 Cf., e.g., Suarez, Tractatus de legibus 7, 4, 14-15, and 7, 17, 2-3; Van Hove, De con- 
suetudine (Mechlin—-Rome, 1933) nn. 235 ff.; Michiels, op. cit. 2, 192 ff.; Rodrigo, op. cit., 
n. 696; etc. Suarez, for instance, writes: “Et iuxta haec intelligenda est multorum sen- 
tentia dicentium, tam efficacem esse consuetudinem ad interpretandam legem, ut licet 
ex verbis, vel materia legis ambiguum sit, an contineat praeceptum, obligans sub mortali, 
necne, et ideo per se sumpta esset in benigniorem partem interpretanda, nihilominus si 
constet, consuetudinem esse receptam, ut graviter obligantem, sub mortali obligare, 
censendam esse”’ (op. cit. 7, 17, 5). 
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of the lips. So also, apparently, the gravity of the obligation of fasting 
became established.” 

The function of determining the sense of a doubtful law is the aspect 
of these customs more usually discussed by the authorities. But interpreta- 
tion of law, in its fullest sense, includes not only the exposition of its sense 
in the abstract. It includes a judgment of its force, its extension, its applica- 
tion in various contingencies, and of the causes which justify exceptions. 
Thus Van Hove appeals to the axiom (“consuetudo est optima legum 
interpres””) to fortify his principle that in evaluating the sufficiency of an 
excusing cause the common estimation of prudent men and the practice 
of the Church are especially to be considered, since, unless it so insists 
explicitly, the Church may be considered unwilling to urge its law beyond 
this common estimate.” In this statement there appear also the significance 
and internal value of the custom as a form of interpretation in canon law. 
It is not something independent of, and possibly in conflict with, the mind 
of the legislator; its whole legality consists precisely in its conformity with 
that general intention which the ecclesiastical lawgiver habitually has, 
that the particular expressions of his will should admit some further re- 
finement and determination in the practice itself of the community. 

The great difficulty with any argument from custom, however, is not 
generally the question of law but the question of fact, the verification of 
its actual existence. That would mean, in our concrete case, that when 
priests through no fault of their own find themselves faced with the alter- 
native of celebrating without a server or not at all, even though there be 
no external urgency for the Mass, it is the practice of the majority, including 
those who show themselves in other matters prudent, pious, and observant, 
rather to celebrate than to abstain, not indeed with the mind of acting 
contrary to the law but precisely because they do not judge that they are 
obliged to forego the Holy Sacrifice in such circumstances. It is rare enough 
to find adequate documents or witnesses strictly to prove any custom. In 
the present matter it is evidently impossible from the nature of the case. 
Still, we can perhaps go a little further than the bare assertion that in our 
opinion such a practice does obtain. We can introduce certain considera- 
tions which indirectly suggest that for one reason or another (and it is not 
necessary for all to arrive at the common conclusion by way of the same 
premises”) the existence of this attitude is sufficiently general. 

® Suarez, ibid. 

*“Praecipue tamen attendendae sunt communis aestimatio prudentum, et praxis 
Ecclesiae. Ecclesia non censetur velle legem suam urgere ultra hanc communem aestima- 
tionem: consuetudo est optima legum interpres . . . ” (De legibus, n. 291). 

"Cf. Van Hove, De consuetudine, n. 243. 
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The first inference would be derived from the fact that the practice of a 
community is formed, to a large extent, by its most widely circulated and 
most influential literature. It is highly significant, therefore, that from its 
inception in 1889 until the controversial Instruction of 1949, articles, notes, 
or replies to questions in the American Ecclesiastical Review defended, on 
at least twelve occasions, the priest’s freedom to say Mass without a server 
even apart from any external urgency,” and challenged this opinion only 
four times.* These ranged, to be sure, from a few lines to long arguments, 
and the first five of the favorable answers came before the Code of Canon 
Law, when the American bishops enjoyed the faculty to permit Mass without 
a server. Writings in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, though starting 
later and for a time on the opposite side, had come to be strongly favorable 
to that opinion by 1946.% It would be almost injurious to the promoters 
and staff of these two esteemed American periodicals to imagine that the 
common practice could have been at variance with this preponderance of 
authoritative opinion. Nor does it seem likely that a momentum thus in- 
duced would have been suddenly checked and reversed by a few brief, 
undeveloped statements, subsequent to the Instruction of 1949, to the effect 
that the favorable view was no longer tenable,” particularly since it has 
been known from the beginning that the exclusivity of the Instruction’s 
list of exceptions was a matter of dispute. 

More significant than the sheer number of sponsors, of course, is the 
fact that what we may call the broad interpretation of the law has been 
held by a modest but adequate group of authorities. And this second con- 
sideration carries us beyond the limits of America to a more general view 
of the problem and of its solution. It is not my intention to enter here into 
an exhaustive analysis and evaluation of the argument from authority. 

% Scil.: 7 (1892) 381-82; 11 (1894) 386; 19 (1898) 190-91; 23 (1900) 640-41; 54 (1916) 
346-47; 60 (1919) 550; 61 (1919) 100; ibid., 318-23; 68 (1923) 294-96; 78 (1928) 407-13; 
116 (1947) 432-47, by P. O’Brien; and 117 (1947) 369-72, by H. Bonzelet. With apologies 
to Fr. O’Brien, from whose carefully compiled list I have departed both by addition (0 
{1919] 550) and by the omission of two loci which I did not consider clearly supportive 
(52 [1915] 218, and SS [1916] 314). 

% So far as I found. Scil.: 78 (1928) 403-7, by M. Forrest, M.S.C.; 91 (1934) 298-301, 
by V. Schaaf, O.F.M.; 102 (1940) 71, unsigned; and 115 (1946) 364-75, by W. Curtis. 

%S. Woywod, who had originally been favorable, wrote against the opinion in 32 
(1932) 969-70. J. Donovan, C.M., at first adhered to Woywod’s position in 42 (1942) 
953, and ibid. 1059-60, but in two later replies defended the broader view: 45 (1945) 537, 
and especially 46 (1946) 963-64. A citation from the latter appears above, n. 16. 

% Scil.: F. Donnelly, commenting on the Instruction, Homiletic and Pastoral Review 
50 (1950) 363-65; W. Schmitz, S.S., replying to a question, American Ecclesiastical Review 
132 (1955) 121-22. 
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This has already been done very capably for both sides.”* Suffice it to observe 
that the supporters of the broader opinion have included writers of the 
highest international standing (such as Cappello, Priimmer, Wouters, 
Varceno-Loiano”), as well as others whose influence was more limited by 
the medium in which they wrote (such as Donovan and Bonzelet). The 
point I am trying to make is rather that the prestige of the opinion’s sponsors 
cannot have failed to exert an influence in shaping the attitude and conduct 
of priests in the circumstances under discussion, who would tend to welcome 
and follow the more favorable opinion, provided only it be adequately 
subscribed. 

Among the more intrinsic motives which will have contributed to the 
formation of a general attitude toward our problem is the fact that, in 
this context, the very alternative of having to omit Mass has long and 
widely been considered, and still is considered, to constitute a “necessity” 
of celebrating without a server. One of the special faculties currently granted 
by the S. Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith is the faculty to 
permit the celebration of Mass without a server “in casu necessitatis.”” 
This is uniformly understood by commentators on these faculties as ex- 
tending to any case in which the priest would otherwise have to abstain 
from celebrating.* There is a long and significant history behind this inter- 
pretation. For although the same terms were not used in the indult enjoyed 
in the United States previous to the Code, it was always supposed that 
such concessions were subject to the condition that some necessity of the 


% Particularly by O’Brien and Curtis; cf. supra n. 11. 

" F, M. Cappello, S.J., De sacramentis 1, n. 702; D. Priimmer, O.P., Manuale theo- 
logiae moralis 3 (10th ed., by E. Miinch, O.P.; Barcelona, 1946) n. 304; L. Wouters, 
C.SS.R., Manuale theologiae moralis 2 (Bruges, 1933) 269; Gabriele de Varceno, O.M.Cap., 
and Seraphinus a Loiano, O.M.Cap., Imstitutiones theologiae moralis 4 (Turin, 1940) 
n, 217. 

% Art. cit. (supra nn. 24 and 12). 

*® The latest text of the Formula maior, n. 4, reads: ““Permittendi ut Missa celebrari 
possit, in casu necessitatis . . . etiam sime ministro ...” (Monitor ecclesiasticus 75 [1950] 
353). The form has been the same, on this point, for many years. 

%” Cf. Sanders, art. cit., p. 282; G. Vromant, C.I.C.M., Facultates apostolicae (Brussels- 
Paris, 1947) n. 36; C. Sartori, O.F.M., Juris missionarii elementa (Rome, 1947) p. 89; X. 
Paventi, Commentarius in facultates S. Cong. de Propaganda Fide (Rome, 1944) p. 19. 

® Article 23 of the Apostolic Faculties read: “‘Celebrandi bis in die, si necessitas urgeat 
... per unam horam ante auroram et aliam post meridiem, sine ministro, et sub dio et 
sub terra, in loco tamen decenti, etiamsi altare sit fractum vel sine reliquiis sanctorum, 
et praesentibus haereticis, schismaticis, infidelibus et excommunicatis, si aliter celebrari 
non possit” (A. Konings, C.SS.R., Commentarium in facultates apostolicas [4th ed., by J. 
Putzer, C.SS.R.; New York, 1897] p. 268). 
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Mass be verified. And yet—on the authority of the Cardinal Prefect of 
Propaganda—it was judged sufficient cause if one were faced with the 
simple alternative of having to omit Mass.” Note that this “case of neces- 
sity” did not mean a necessity of celebrating without a server as opposed 
to celebrating with one; it meant precisely a situation comparable to, and 
actually listed together with, such other causes as the need to provide 
viaticum, the urgency of a Mass of precept, or for some special intention, 
etc. Hence it is not surprising that even after the cessation of the American 
indult at the time of the Code authors continued to regard this situation 
as a case in which the precept of a server would not be binding, as appears 
strikingly in this apparently first discussion of the question subsequent to 
the Code: 


Although these faculties have been withdrawn simultaneously with the promul- 
gation of the new Code of Canon Law, the interpretation of theologians mitigates 
the rigor of the prescription found in the missal (De Def. Tit. I, 10) as required 
by the liturgy. ““Communiter dicunt Doctores licitum esse celebrare sine ministro 
urgente necessitate.”” Among the cases which constitute a necessity is that which 
would oblige a priest otherwise to omit the celebration of Mass.* 


But perhaps the most persuasive evidence of the sort of mentality I am 
suggesting is the very persistence with which this question has been raised 
so long and so universally. This is significant because, unlike certain other 
recurring problems and uncertainties, it cannot be attributed to any 
intricacy of the matter or obscurity of the text. The law is so utterly simple, 
and does so apparently—as far as words go—include the case at issue, that 
the only explanation of this constant query may well be that priests com- 
monly, whether for intrinsic reasons or extrinsic, whether for clearly per- 
ceived ones or through some cultivated, if indefinable, sense of the spirit of 
ecclesiastical discipline, find it too difficult to think that the legislator meant 
the law to exclude their daily Mass when the lack of servers is not general 
enough or habitual enough to merit the concession of an indult. 

It must be emphasized again that I am not proposing the existence of 
a custom contrary to the law, a practice of not observing it in a point in 
which it actually and certainly applies, with the effect that ultimately the 
obligation would cease to bind altogether. Certainly no one even inclines in 
that direction. I am thinking rather of a custom according to the law, a 
mode of observing it, with the effect of interpreting the law as to its extension 
and application. There are certain very practical differences. In the first 

"Cf. American Ecclesiastical Review 7 (1892) 381-82; Konings-Putzer, op. cit., pp. 
281-82. 

% American Ecclesiastical Review 60 (1919) 550. Cf. also ibid. 23 (1900) 640-41; 54 
(1916) 346-47; 61 (1919) 100, 318-23. 
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place, a custom according to law does not require any specified duration 
before it acquires a value equivalent to doctrinal interpretation. That is 
to say that from the time it exists as a general practice it enjoys the same 
legitimate standing as a solidly probable opinion.” 

A second important difference between this sort of custom and contrary 
custom is that, in this approach, the priest is emphatically not relieved of 
the grave obligation of taking proportionate means to obtain a server, 
as he would be if there were question of an abrogation of the law or obliga- 
tion itself by adverse custom. On the contrary, in this explanation the 
principal weight and force of the law impinges precisely on the conscientious 
and reasonable effort to procure a server. These means are, of course, 
relative to the opportunities of the respective priests involved. There is a 
vast difference, for instance, between the situation and responsibility of 
the pastor of a parish, the superior of a religious community which conducts 
a high school or college, the assistant priest in a parish or the priest-pro- 
fessor in the school, and the mere priest-visitor at either one or the other 
institution. The effort, too, is to be a proportionate one. Which is to say 
that, on the one hand, it can involve moderate inconvenience, since the 
obligation is a grave one, and yet it need not involve serious hardship, since 
it is not more than ordinarily grave. But it is only after one has made what- 
ever attempt is morally possible in one’s respective circumstances that one 
can appeal to any sense and usage of the community as at all sympathetic 
to celebrating without a server. 

No usage, however, can remain legitimate, either as a custom or as inter- 
pretation, which is repudiated by the authentic interpretations of the Holy 
See. Reference has been made above to the Instruction of the S. Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments in 1949, and its enumeration of exceptions to the 
rule of canon 813. The question must now be asked, whether the S. Con- 
gregation intended to exclude the legitimacy of any other title, or at least 
to disapprove the practice of celebrating unassisted, even in particular 
cases, in the absence of any external pressure comparable to those described 
therein. We have already mentioned the lack of agreement on the first, 
more general point. On the second, a number of authors regard the Instruc- 
tion as decisive.** The late Canon E. J. Mahoney wrote: “Since the 1949 


* Cf. Michiels, op. cit. 2, 194; Rodrigo, op. cit., n. 696; Van Hove, De consuetudine, n. 
243. 

% E.g., Mahoney, Joc. cit. (supra n. 10); Donnelly, Joc. cit. (supra n. 25); Schmitz, 
loc. cit. (supra n. 25); McCormick, Joc. cit. (supra n. 5); Montague, Joc. cit. (supra n. 10). 
It does not seem necessary to refer especially to the Encyclical Mediator Dei in this con- 
nection (supra n. 2) since it is clear that the intention of the late Holy Father is to urge 
the matter “ad normam canonis DCCCXIII,” which is, of course, the whole point at 
issue. 
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instruction, it seems certain to us that the lenient view can no longer be 
defended. It is within the competence of the Sacred Congregation to correct 
abuses, which has now been done in no uncertain terms.’** I doubt there 
are many readers with a greater regard or admiration than my own for 
Canon Mahoney’s consistently wise and balanced opinions; but I respect- 
fully submit that if the S. Congregation intended, in this Instruction, to 
reprobate the doctrine or practice at issue, it did so in very uncertain terms 
indeed. 

The problem, in other words, does not concern the authority of the docu- 
ment but the intention of the S. Congregation. Authors have observed 
that the phraseology employed in the conclusion denotes specific approba- 
tion (in forma specifica) on the part of the Holy Father, with the effect that 
the act would have the force of pontifical law and not just the administra- 
tive, and specifically directive, value usually ascribed to an instruction as 
distinguished from other curial acts.” The point might be critical and might 
require further examination—particularly with reference to the scope of 
the content to which this special efficacy extends—if the mind and purpose 
of the S. Congregation were manifestly hostile to the idea suggested here. 
There are, however, at least two reasons for believing that the Holy See 
did not set out to define the matter at all. 

In the first place, the normal mode of indicating the direct purpose of a 
document is the title of the document itself. In this case the document is 
entitled “An Instruction to local ordinaries with a view to the petitioning 
of indults (1) of a private oratory, (2) of the portable altar, (3) of saying 
Mass without a server, (4) of reserving the Most Blessed Eucharist in private 
chapels.’ A little further along (n. 5) the Instruction amplifies somewhat 
this statement of objective, saying that since abuses have arisen in the asking 
and use of all these faculties, the S. Congregation has thought it wise to 
review and remedy the whole discipline of the aforesaid indults.” But, as is 


% Loc. cit. 

* Cf. Sanders, art. cit. (supra n. 5) p. 327. The pertinent passage reads: “Ssmus autem 
D. N. Pius Papa XII . . . certa scientia et matura deliberatione approbare et Apostolica 
Auctoritate munire dignatus est, contrariis quibuslibet, etiam speciali mentione dignis, 
minime obstantibus atque mandavit ut Instructio eadem in Actorum A postolicae Sedis 
commentario officiali ederetur, ab omnibus sacerdotibus et fidelibus latini ritus sedulo et 
religiose servanda” (AAS 41 [1949] 511). Cf. Rodrigo, op. cit., n. 614; Van Hove, De 
legibus, n. 342. 

38 “Tnstructio ad Locorum Ordinarios pro postulandis Apostolicis indultis: (1) oratorii 
domestici cum suis extensionibus; (2) altaris portatilis; (3) litandi Missam sine ministro 
et (4) asservandae Ssmae Eucharistiae in privatis sacellis’” (AAS 41 [1949] 493). 

% “Porro in exposcendis praefatis omnibus facultatibus iisdemque exercendis excessus 
atque abusus non leves aliquando irrepsisse conspectum est. Huic igitur S. Congregationi, 
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common to almost all official documents, besides what are called the dis- 
positive sections (detailing the points to be observed in petitioning, 
executing, or using the indults), there are nondispositive passages also, 
devoted to historical background, motivating reasons, and the like. It is 
in such a context, rather than as the direct object of the Instruction, that 
the doctrine on the matter of the server is narrated. 

It is altogether possible, of course, that notwithstanding the principal 
objective indicated by the title, the Instruction could issue at the same 
time an ex professo condemnation of related abuses. The second reason for 
doubting this intention with reference to the server is that the language 
itself does not clearly contain it. If it had been the purpose of the S. Con- 
gregation definitively to reform the matter of exceptions to the rule of the 
server, or at least to outlaw as an abuse celebrating when not pressed by 
serious external demands, it would have been quite simple to say so. Why, 
in that case, should the text have made no mention at all of abuses in con- 
nection with the server, whereas, with reference to each of the other three 
indults, and in one case at considerable length, it does protest against 
contrary abuses?“ Some unmistakable language would have been especially 
called for if the protest were to be enclosed in a document addressed to the 
local ordinaries and officially designated as norms for regulating the petition 
of various indults. Or, in what sense does the Instruction speak of the 
recognized exceptions as reducible to four (“‘reducuntur ad sequentes casus”’) 
and attribute to these a unanimity of authorities (“uno consilio,” “pro 
quibus habetur unanimis auctorum consensus”), when it is demonstrable 
that at least one example—the absence of a server due to epidemic—appears 
in very few authors and enjoys actually less support than others omitted 
by the Instruction (e.g., celebration with a view to the priest’s own Sunday 
obligation)?“ Why, finally, if the purpose were to exclude other exceptions 
or broader interpretations, is it stated that apart from the listed cases only 
an indult derogates from the law (“huic legi derogatur dumtaxat per 
apostolicum indultum”), when the term “derogation,” though not very 





cui universa disciplina in iisdem indultis moderandis est concredita (can. 249), visum 
est ad difficultates et incommoda removenda, et in posterum praecavenda . . . praefatorum 
indultorum integram disciplinam ad trutinam expresse revocare remediaque suppeditare 
idonea quae infra singillatim recensentur, ut omnia recto ordine componantur”’ (ibid., 
p. 494). 

 Tbid., pp. 496, 501, 504, 511. It is interesting that Zerba (Subsecretary of the same 
S. Congregation), while he does not admit the broader interpretation himself, does not 
say that the Instruction condemned the idea of Mass without a server from a motive of 
devotion, but only that on that point “Instructio . . . tutiorem est amplexa disciplinam . . .” 
(art. cit. [supra n. 6] p. 206). 

“ Cf. Kelly, art. cit. (supra n. 9) pp. 579-80. 
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precise at best, does at least generally signify removing a certain area from 
the scope of the law itself (a thought which we have vigorously disavowed 
above), and is usually not confused, as a legal institution, with such devices 
as excuses, exceptions, applications, or interpretations? Perhaps it has been 
assumed a little too hastily that all the hazards of the Instruction lie in 
the path of those who pursue the broader interpretation. I suggest that it 
is quite possible sincerely to read the Instruction without finding any 
clear evidence of an intention to reprobate such a customary interpretation 
as outlined above, or formally to change the status of the question relative 
to legitimate instances of Mass without a server. 

But the existence of a custom is a very easy thing to affirm and a very 
difficult thing to prove. It is a question of fact, specifically of the actual 
practice of a majority. Perhaps my own estimate of the fact is wrong. Per- 
haps the true fact is that the majority of priests throughout the world, 
when under no particular external necessity of celebrating, actually do 
abstain from saying Mass rather than do so without a server. But if the 
contrary is true, that for the most part priests confronted with this dilemma 
do not consider themselves obliged to forego the Holy Sacrifice, then it is 
proposed that the practice constitutes an interpretation of the meaning 
and extension of the law, which any priest may follow without anxiety or 
scruple, without the need of establishing any further necessity in the objec- 
tive order, or any discomforting sense of hardship in the subjective. That 
is to say that when one has taken all the proportionate means at his disposal 
and still has no server, he may legitimately say Mass on the ground that 
this is the common practice of other observant and conscientious priests in 
the same circumstances. 


Woodstock College 





Joun J. REep, S.J. 
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SIDELIGHTS OF RECENT GELASIAN STUDY 


A recent issue of THEOLOGICAL STUDIEs carried a short notice of Antoine 
Chavasse’s enormous book, Le sacramentaire gélasien (1958), a work which 
regards the primitive core of this Roman book as being made for priests (not 
for a bishop), and claims that it was in use in the Roman churches in the 
seventh century. Without being at all sure that I understand the problems 
involved in these conclusions, I am inclined to believe that Chavasse has 
here gone a long way to clearing up the whole Gelasian question. 

While students of the Latin liturgy study the old books from this new point 
of view, I propose to set down briefly some incidental sidelights noted in this 
area of late. It is a narrowing search which would seem to be almost over 
now. 


I 


For starting point let us take a carefully measured judgment of Mr. E. A. 
Lowe, in the vein that he calls “pure paleography,”’ which has made him 
justly famous. Mentioning four MSS, he wrote in 1926: “Whoever is fortu- 
nate enough to fix the exact home of the above MSS will, I believe, either 
have discovered, or be on the way to discovering, the center whence comes 
the oldest extant copy of the oldest Roman Mass-book.”" The codex dates 
“ca. 750” and is often associated with the Abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, 
but without paleographical evidence. Mr. Lowe’s interest in the MS is 
chiefly in the handwriting, but he knows that liturgists have their own rea- 
sons for cherishing it. These he expressed as follows at the opening of the 
article just mentioned: 


The importance of the Gelasian Sacramentary in the history of western liturgy 
is a commonplace to students of Christian worship. It is the earliest Roman 
Mass-book that has come down to us. It has not, however, reached us in its 
original form, but with modifications and additions made by generation after 
generation, in an effort to adapt it for the use of countries remote from Rome. 


Be it noted here at once that this implication of repeated editions “genera- 
tion after generation” is now known to be too sweeping an assumption. 

The codex here dealt with is designated as Reginensis 316 from its shelf 
mark in the Vatican Library collection, deriving from a former Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden. It usually goes by a name given it by scholars, the Gelasian 


1E. A. Lowe, “The Vatican MS. of the Gelasian Sacramentary and Its Supplement at 
Paris,” Journal of Theological Studies 27 (1926) 357-73. The sentence first quoted is on p. 
373. 
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Sacramentary, in patent reference to the Leonine and Gregorian Sacramen- 
taries. A sacramentary, or Liber sacrameniorum, was a passing style of cele- 
brant’s manual, having only what then fell to the officiant himself. For the 
Mass it needed, besides the Canon, only Collects, Prefaces, etc., but neither 
Scripture lessons nor choral chants. The MS Reg. 316, the only one of its kind 
in existence, is arranged in three indexed books, set off carefully from each 
other. It is often called the Old Gelasian to distinguish it from the so-called 
Young or Eighth-century Gelasian. Quite a few copies of this version sur- 
vive, all arranged into one continuous book. Both styles of the Gelasian were 
made obsolete by the enlarged Roman Mass-book circulated by Charle- 
magne in his domains at the end of the eighth century. 

When Mr. Lowe began (1934) the publication of his paleographical guide 
to Latin MSS prior to the ninth century, the collection Codices latini antiqui- 
ores, now approaching completion, his first volume dealt with the Vatican 
City holdings. Reg. 316 is there handled as 105.” He surely did not feel he had 
found the home of his work, for he wrote simply: “Written in France. Closely 
akin to a series of MSS believed to come from North-East France, the orna- 
mentation suggesting the Corbie school.” 

“Pure paleography” was due for an assist from the students of vellum illu- 
mination. Brgnsted had noted, in 1924, that a celebrated psalter in the Brit- 
ish Museum bears a striking page of ornamentation which “has its counter- 
part in the framework of the Merovingian Sacramentarium Gelasianum, 
Vatican Reg. lat. 316, fol. 3.”* With searching strongly stimulated, surprises 
were not long in following, partly from the handwriting and partly from the 
illumination. 

When Hildebald was Archbishop of Cologne (785-819), he commissioned 
many codices for his library, some of which are still extant at Cologne or else- 
where. A number of these are signed by their scribes, nuns or canonesses. 
Such distinctive writing and superior work now permit a new classification 
of eighth-century codices as ‘““Nuns’ Script.” Prof. Bischoff of Munich began 
collecting the relevant data and sharing it with Mr. Lowe behind the scene. 
Reg. 316 is found to be securely attached to this group of MSS, both in its 
handwriting and in its ornamentation. In 1953, when Volume 6 of Codices 
latini antiquiores appeared, Lowe called attention to “the attractive sugges- 
tion made by Dr. Bischoff.’”* “The scriptorium . .. must, of course, have 


2 E. A. Lowe, Codices latini antiquiores 1 (Oxford, 1934) n. 105. 

3 J. Brgnsted, Early English Ornaments (Copenhagen—London, 1924) p. 103; cited from 
C. Nordenfalk, “A Note on the Stockholm Codex Aureus,” Nordisk Tidskrift fiir Bok- och 
Biblioteksvisen 38 (1951) 148. 

*E. A. Lowe, op. cit. 6 (1953) Introduction, p. xxii. 
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been a convent of importance. The one that would seem the likeliest is the 
nunnery at Chelles near Paris which was patronized by the court and is 
known to have cultivated the art of writing.’ 

In 1957 Bischoff put into writing his convincing paleographical and illu- 
mination data on these nuns’ MSS, and, with a certain propriety, it appears 
in a series on art history.® 

Lowe’s latest volumes (8 and 9) cover the Cologne codices. He calls atten- 
tion to his own previous note, and proceeds to add to the number of known 
nuns’ MSS.’ Up to now the sisters have had the last word in the search. It 
is certain that Reg. 316 is a nun’s handiwork, and that, in all likelihood, she 
lived at Chelles. If Mr. Lowe faces 1960 feeling that one must keep looking 
for the home of Reg. 316, he also feels (I am confident) that this quest is 
nearing its end. 


I 


When invited to deliver a lecture at Oxford and Cambridge in January, 
1951, Abbot Capelle took as his topic ““L’Oeuvre liturgique de s. Gélase,” a 
discourse subsequently printed® and further refined.* After dealing with tra- 
ditional information on Pope Gelasius I (492-96) and the liturgy, the speaker 
made passing reference to recent research, with some of which, naturally, 
he found himself in only partial agreement. 

A thick volume of commemorative essays in honor of Dom Mohlberg had 
come out as Festschrift in 1948, and an overflow volume followed in 1949. In 
the first of these Mohlberg volumes H. Schmidt,’ professor at the Gregorian 
University, presented the view that the Sundays after Pentecost (missing 
from Reg. 316) are a Gallo-Roman, not a Roman arrangement. This view has 
not won wide acceptance. 

Abbot Capelle was anxious to discuss the sensation just caused in liturgical 
circles by the article by Antoine Chavasse" in 1950 tracing whole blocks of 
Masses in the Leonine Sacramentary to specific popes in the mid-sixth cen- 

® Ibid. 

° B. Bischoff, “Die Kélner Nonnenhandschriften und das Skriptorium von Chelles,” in 
Karolingische und ottonische Kunst (Wiesbaden, 1957) pp. 395-411. 

TE. A. Lowe, op. cit. 8 (1959) ix; 9 (1960) v. 

8 B. Capelle, O.S.B., “L’Oeuvre liturgique de s. Gélase,” Journal of Theological Studies, 
ns. 2 (1959) 129-44. 

* B. Capelle, O.S.B., ““Retouches gélasiennes dans le Sacramentaire léonien,” Revue béné- 
dictine 61 (1951) 3-14. 

10H. Schmidt, S.J., “Die Sonntage nach Pfingsten in den rémischen Sakramentaren,”’ 
Miscellanea liturgica in honorem L. Cuniberti Mohlberg 1 (Rome, 1948) 451-93. 

1! A. Chavasse, ““Messes du Pape Vigile dans le Léonien,” Ephemerides liturgicae 64 
(1950) 161-213. 
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tury. No less than sixty-eight Masses, at least, are to be ascribed to Popes 
Silverius and Vigilius, who together fill the years 536-55. The Abbot took 
leave by predicting many another surprise in matters liturgical, and of course 
his own hand has not failed in bringing them about. 

An unpleasant surprise ensued in October, 1951—the death of Abbé 
Emmanuel Bourque. This Mohlberg-trained scholar had had Part 1 of his 
dissertation published in the August Studi di antichitd cristiana (1949); 
Part 2 came posthumously from Laval University in 1952.” 

When Pope Gregory I sent Augustine and company to evangelize Britain, 
just what Mass-book did they take along? Dom Henry Ashworth of Quarr 
Abbey has written widely on that general theme in late years;!* most of his 
topics, however, sound less frightening than the query asked at Oxford’s 
Patristic Congress: “‘Did St. Gregory the Great Compose a Sacramentary?” 
These articles, in revision, might well pass into book form; the one appealing 
most to me is “The Influence of the Lombard Invasions on the Gregorian 
Sacramentary.” 

A Gregorian University dissertation by A. P. Lang’® came on the market 
just ahead of Chavasse’s volume. This bulwark of quiet, patient scholarship 
is a permanent reminder that much of the literary charm of the prayers of 
Reg. 316 derives from Leo. 

Since 1910 Dom Alban Dold had been enlarging our knowledge (chiefly in 
things liturgical) by deciphering and publishing things in Texte und Arbeiten 
from Beuron. In 1958 it was high time that someone, Klaus Gamber in this 
case, set about collecting these Fragmenia Doldiana in the handy Sakra- 
mentarlypen now available.'* One need not take too seriously all the types 
distinguished by individual MSS, but no one can miss the convenience of this 
list. 

Margaret Deanesly and Paul Grosjean, S.J.” (Bollandist expert for Great 
Britain and Ireland) have been collaborating on an important article: “The 
Canterbury Edition of the Answers of Pope Gregory I to Augustine.” They 


2 E. Bourque, Etude sur les sacramentaires romains 1 (Vatican City, 1949); 2 (Que- 
bec, 1952). 

13H. Ashworth, O.S.B., “Did St. Gregory the Great Compose a Sacramentary?”, Studia 
patristica 2 (Texte und Untersuchungen 64 [1957]) 1-16. 

4H. Ashworth, O.S.B., “The Influence of the Lombard Invasions on the Gregorian 
Sacramentary,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 36 (March, 1954) 305-27. 

16 A. P. Lang, S.V.D., Leo der Grosse und die Texte des Aligelasianums (Kaldenkirchen, 
1957). 

16K. Gamber, Sakramentartypen (Texte und Arbeiten 49-50; Beuron, 1958). 

17M. Deanesly and P. Grosjean, S.J., “The Canterbury Edition of the Answers of Pope 
Gregory I to St. Augustine,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 10 (Apr., 1959) 1-49, 40. 
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strongly defend the authenticity of that much-discussed letter giving Augus- 
tine freedom to pick things suitable which he found in the rites he saw in 
Gaul, and to weave them like a garland for the cradle of the infant Church in 
England. The authors take for granted that a sacramentary like Reg. 316, 
“or an early form of the Gregorian,” would have been a suitable basis for 
supplementation. They are puzzled by some of the positions taken by Gam- 
ber.® Reg. 316, we recall, dates “‘ca. 750.” 

J. H. Crehan asked last year how we would be inclined to translate “Canon 
dominicus papae Gelasi.’”*® The words stand over the Canon of the Mass in 
the Stowe Missal, Ireland’s oldest Mass-book. Fr. Crehan’s own translation 
is hinted at by the words I have here set in italics. Dominicum, as a noun, is 
a very old name for Mass; its use here, as an adjective, is a hint from a new 
quarter of unsuspected antiquity in Irish documents. 

“The Gelasian Sacramentary,” says Fr. Jungmann in his one-volume ver- 
sion of Missarum sollemnia (1959),° “is a real and proper Mass-book.’’ 
Thanks to Lowe and Bischoff we know that it comes from a nuns’ scriptorium 
in the Paris area of about 750; thanks to Lang and Chavasse we are finding 
out how much Mass history is enfolded in its pages. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas GERALD ELLARpD, S.J. 


1K. Gamber, Wege zum Urgregorianum (Texte und Arbeiten 46; Beuron, 1956). 

#J. H. Crehan, S.j., “Canon dominicus papae Gelasi,” Vigiliae christianae 12 (1958) 
45-48. 

J. A. Jungmann, S.J., The Mass of the Roman Rite (New York, 1959) p. 46. 
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Ministry and Worship 12. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1959. Pp. 190. $2.50. 
“The Bible translators throughout the world,” to whom this book is 
dedicated, if they take a few hours off to read it, will find the contents both 
entertaining and thought-provoking. Eleven chapters describe the origin and 
makers of the Authorized Version, the Revised Version, modern versions be- 


fore Moffatt (with some fascinating pages on Ferrar Fenton’s Bible, com- § 


pleted in 1903), Moffatt, the Goodspeed Bible, J. B. Phillips, E. V. Rieu (here 
a broadcast discussion between Phillips and Rieu is reproduced; and one 
notices that many of Phillips’ ideas have been used by the author in earlier 
pages), the “Plain English” Bible, the Revised Standard Version (which, in 
the present writer’s opinion, is not praised highly enough), Ronald Knox's 
Bible, and a Jewish translation; then in the last chapter an account is given 
of the great work now progressing in the non-Roman churches of the United 
Kingdom under the presidency of C. H. Dodd. 

As an example of the entertainment which the book provides, here is a 
passage quoted from Moffatt “containing his best Scoticism—‘factor’ [for 
Lk’s oikonomos)”: “There was a rich man who had a factor, and this factor, 
he found, was accused of mismanaging his property. So he summoned him 
and said: ‘. . . you cannot be factor any longer.’ The factor said to himself: 
‘What am I to do, now that my master is taking the factorship away from 
me?’ ” (Lk 16:1-3). A little innocent fun is also provided at the expense of 
certain valiant women who have turned their hand to Bible translation. 
In 1876, a certain Julia Smith produced “‘a crib, not a translation,” of which 
the following specimen is quoted: “Thou dwelling in Lebanon, building a 
nest in cedars, how being compassionated in pangs coming to thee the pain 
as of her bringing forth” (Jer 22:23). Robertson continues: “Nine years 
later another woman translator, Mrs. Helen Spurrell of London, attempted 
to bring the OT near to the English reader in her Translation of the Old 
Testament Scriptures from the Original Hebrew. She had one disadvantage: 
she did not know Hebrew.” However, he adds that, although over fifty, she 
set herself to learn the language. The joke is well made; but it could have 
been made almost equally well about Msgr. Ronald Knox! 

The more serious thoughts which this excellent essay provokes in the head 
of one Catholic student are along the following lines. How mortifying to 
think that the Anglican Church has had an English Bible translated from the 
original languages ever since 1611, whereas we have still not completed one! 
How regrettable that Catholic scholars did not participate in the making of 
the Revised Standard Version! How sad that Rieu’s brilliant version of the 
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THE NEW TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. By E. H. Robertson. Studies in | 
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Gospels, so faithful to the Greek and so smooth in its English style, is not 
the work of a Catholic! When shall we learn the urgency of making the 
Bible speak to our own generation in its own idiom? Have not the Anglicans 
a more just appreciation than we have of the place which Bible translation 
should take in the intellectual life of the Church? 


Heythrop College, Oxon Joun Bticx, S.J. 


ADAM ET SON LIGNAGE: ETUDES SUR LA NOTION DE “PERSONNALITE 
CORPORATIVE” DANS LA BIBLE. By J. de Fraine, S.J. Museum Lessianum, 
section biblique 2. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1959. Pp. 319. 1800 fr. 

The title of this book is slightly misleading, since it is much more narrow 
than the material treated. P. de Fraine presents a study of the “corporate 
personality” concept developed by the late H. Wheeler Robinson and 
applies it to a wider range of biblical texts than Robinson dealt with in his 
now classic essay. By this study of a particular biblical concept and its 
applications, de Fraine hopes to reveal “‘one of the richer categories by which 
may be elaborated that truly biblical Catholic theology which our con- 
temporaries desire and demand.” To this purpose he has chosen a topic which 
is important and which runs through the entire Bible. The concept of 
corporate personality is foreign to Western thought and is usually over- 
looked even by educated readers of the Bible, who therefore fail to grasp 
many biblical passages and themes. 

After a theoretical outline of the concept, de Fraine discusses its effect 
upon nine themes: the father and the family, the influence of the individual 
representative for good, the influence of the same for evil, the ancestor and 
his descendants, the influence of the fathers for good, the influence of the 
same for evil, the identity of the clan name and the individual name, the 
concretization of the people in an individual person, the legal “thou” as 
referring to the entire nation. The concept is then studied in concrete applica- 
tions: Adam, the king, the prophets, the Servant of Yahweh, the Son of Man, 
and the “I” of the Psalms. The same nine themes are then briefly studied 
in the NT and in the concept of the Mystical Body. 

The study is rich in texts cited, perhaps too rich. I find that many of the 
texts do not well illustrate the concept, although they may illustrate 
solidarity; but “corporate personality” is a specific type of solidarity which 
is not always explicit. I should have preferred to see the texts selected more 
economically, and more explicitly classified and analyzed. I fear that the 
theologian to whom both de Fraine and I would like to refer the book may 
at times feel helplessly lost in a jungle of citations, and this might discourage 
him from proceeding to the excellent exposition of concrete applications in 
the OT and of the Mystical Body. 
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De Fraine does well in his analysis of the concept and in distinguishing it 
from various types of collectivism, in particular the type associated with the 
French sociological school. Likewise, he does well to emphasize the fluidity 
of the concept; it is not a question of taking a stand between the two poles 
of individualism and collectivism, but of grasping the Hebrew capacity for 
expressing the relations of man and society now in one way, now in another. 
This is particularly important because speculative theology has tended to 
reject “fluid” concepts; but if we are to arrive at “a truly biblical Catholic 
theology,” theology will have to learn to live with fluid concepts and like 
them. 

De Fraine’s study of the applications of the concept show better than 
a review can do the importance of the concept in some biblical ideas which 
are fundamental. In particular, he shows that Paul returns to the concept 
when he speaks of the sin of Adam in Rom 5; the theological problem of 
collective guilt and original sin cannot be treated adequately, as far as 
biblical sources are concerned, without reference to the corporate personality. 
It is equally important in the treatment of the Messiah-King and the 
Servant of Yahweh; this in turn leads into the NT conception of the redeem- 
ing death. The Mystical Body, as treated by de Fraine, need no longer be 
derived from Hellenistic speculation; it is the corporate personality in its 
“fulfilment.” One may see from this that the concept is basic in such biblical 
themes as Messianism, original sin, redemption, grace, and ecclesiology. 

De Fraine has gone a long way towards meeting the complaints of theo- 
logians that the most recent conclusions of biblical studies are not made 
available to them in a useful form. This reviewer has never questioned that 
the complaint is to some extent valid; it is only fair to point out that it is 
not as valid now as it was a few years ago. This important biblical concept 
can be studied here. For additional study of the problem, de Fraine’s 
bibliography approaches completeness. It is a pleasure to congratulate our 
indefatigable colleague of Louvain on another outstanding contribution to 
exegesis and theology. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


LE DECALOGUE A LA LUMIERE DES RECHERCHES CONTEMPORAINES. By J. J. 
Stamm. Translated from the German by P. Reymond. Cahiers théologiques 
43. Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959. Pp. 64. 3.50 fr. 

This translation (with slight modifications) of the author’s Der Dekalog 
im Lichte der neueren Forschung (1958) reproduces two lectures given in 1957 
to the Protestant clergy of the canton of Berne. In turn, the booklet is a 
prelude to a detailed study of the Decalogue which is to follow. 
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The first half is a survey of the criticism of the past twenty-five years. 
As regards the transmission of the text, the Masoretic text of Ex 20 and 
that of Dt 5 remain the sole sources: the Nash papyrus is a conflate of the 
two, and Qumran as yet has contributed nothing new. Ex 20 is older in its 
content but more recent in its literary fixation than Dt 5; both are more 
recent than D (the seventh or sixth century). S. agrees that the original form 
of the Decalogue was probably negative throughout and that it was possibly 
a Dodecalogue. He is also of the mind that the form critics like Alt, 
Mowinckel, and von Rad have given the Decalogue its proper place in life, 
in the cult. It is now recognized that it may be very old, though not neces- 
sarily as old as Moses; the literary critics had already begun to abandon the 
idea that it reflected prophetic teaching and that parts of its contents, such 
as the aniconic law and the Sabbath, were late. The author’s conclusions here 
are similar to those of Rudolf Smend in his Das Mosebild von Heinrich 
Ewald bis Martin Noth (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1959) pp. 10-14. S. concludes with 
some unanswered questions: What was the law that governed Israel’s 
ancestors before the twelve tribes? Here the Mari material needs further 
study. What was the relation of the “minor judges” to the apodictic or 
casuistic law? What was the relation of the ancient feast of booths (Dt 27 
and Jos 24) to the proclamation of the law? What is the relation of general 
apodictic law, such as the Decalogue, to the specific prescriptions with 
attached sanction? Did the latter precede the former, as Alt would have it, 
or is the reverse the case? 

The second section of the book consists of a brief exegesis of each of 
the precepts. S. concludes that the introduction confirms the origin of the 
Decalogue in a cult celebration. The first commandment is addressed to the 
will rather than the intellect: it is concerned with monolatry rather than 
monotheism. He brings out very well, in respect to the second command- 
ment, what was the significance of idolatry. The law was directed against the 
representation of Yahweh and syncretism; it was not directly concerned with 
non-Yahwistic cult. How was it reconciled with the Temple practice? In this 
regard, he approves as correct the traditional association of the first two 
commandments by Catholics and Lutherans As for the Sabbath, he rejects a 
Babylonian origin, considers a Kenite origin colorable, and definitively 
dismisses an origin from the full-moon feast. He mentions, but does not de- 
velop, the social significance of the Sabbath law. The law of honoring 
parents, he points out, in the Hebrew conception of the family was a general 
duty, not restricted to youth. The sixth commandment forbids illegal 
slaying (argued from the author’s study of the verb rdsak). The original 
meaning of “covet” included the act as well as the desire; he therefore, as 
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so frequently, follows Alt in seeing the origiuai sense of the eighth com- 
mandment as directed against the enslavement of free Israelites. The 
“spiritualization” of the tenth commandment (already begun in Deuter- 
onomy) led to the present alteration. In a few words at the end S. sums up 
the unique character of the Decalogue in Israel. 

There is very little to quarrel with in this useful and interesting little 
book. Both the teacher and the student of the Decalogue will do well to read 
it attentively. 


St. Thomas Seminary, Denver Bruce VAWTER, C.M. 


PsaLM 89: EINE LITURGIE AUS DEM RITUAL DES LEIDENDEN KOnIGs. 
By G. W. Ahlstrém. Translated by Hans-Karl Hacker and Rudolf Zeitler. 
Lund: Gleerups, 1959. Pp. 228. DM 25.— 

The author, whose book has been translated directly from the Swedish 
manuscript, affirms in his short foreword, written at Uppsala, that his work 
has taken its inspiration and derived its fruit from pursuit of the line of in- 
vestigation pioneered by Ivan Engnell, i.e., emphasis on public divine cult 
as the “main artery” of Israelite religion. Thus the subtitle, with its reference 
to the ritual of the suffering king, is indicative of both the source and the goal 
of the study. 

Preceding and following the text of the Psalm and the commentary 
thereon, A. offers introductory and complementary chapters intended to 
prepare the way for, or help tidy up after, the main effort. 

In “Einleitende Bemerkungen” it is argued that although Gunkel in his 
division of the Psalms into different types made a contribution of major 
importance to this branch of study, he was more felicitous in his initial in- 
sight than in his specific applications of the Psalms to particular types. A., 
therefore, while agreeing wholeheartedly that types are to be found in the 
Psalms, feels the need for a thoroughgoing revision of the system. The 
basis for the new division must be, he says, the titles prefixed to the Psalms 
in the Psalter itself, e.g., mSkl, ldwd, etc. These titles indicate either the 
Psalm’s type or its place in the ritual; where two or more such titles appear 
at the beginning of a Psalm, the explanation is to be sought in a more com- 
plicated background of transmission. 

After a quick survey of scholarly opinion on the type, composition, and 
date of Psalm 89—a survey which brings out clearly the wide spread of 
opinion on the subject—A. is ready to press his idea that the Psalm should 
be typed as a masSkil, that is, a psalm belonging to the annual renewal-of- 
life ritual. Readers will follow with critical interes: the details (into which 
we cannot enter here) of the author’s argumentation leading to his rejection 
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of “wisdom song”’ or didactic poem and his adoption of the indicated inter- 
pretation of maSkil. 

Pp. 28-162 are devoted to the text of the Psalm printed in (unpointed) 
Hebrew and Syriac, in Greek and in Latin, and to the very detailed com- 
mentary. Each verse is translated, the variations of the versions and of the 
Targum from the Masoretic text are noted and assessed, and an impressive 
array of opinion on the various points raised is gathered from what looks 
to be the widest possible range of scholarship. Much relevant Akkadian and 
Ugaritic material, available in the most approved authors, is pressed into 
service as well, with the general result that the reader feels that no effort 
has been spared in the collection of pertinent material. 

What, then, is A.’s view of Ps 89? As a maSkil, the Psalm belongs to those 
rites in which joy over the renewal of life is expressed, but to which are to 
be added also rites which represent suffering and death, dramatizing the 
(temporary) victory of the forces of chaos and the humiliation of the king. 
It is in this last significant ceremonial that the complaining words of the 
Psalmist are now heard (vv. 39-46), words which ring out all the more 
clearly against the background of the earlier verses, in which Yahweh’s 
victory over chaos and His great creative acts are hymned (vv. 1-19), and 
in which the king is proclaimed Yahweh’s son, supreme over the kings of the 
earth, and the great pact between Yahweh and David’s house is concluded 
(vv. 20-38). 

Vv. 1-38, therefore, belong to the exultant ideology of the annual festival, 
and it is only with vv. 39 ff. that the destructive activity of the enemy of 
God becomes apparent, so that the king’s role turns to that of a suffering 
messiah whose task it is to assure the renewal of life through necessary 
suffering, portrayed as part of the cult ritual. 

In the closing verses the king in the first person turns to prayer, and the 
Psalm ends on a dark and somber note. It is at this point, says A., just as the 
Psalm ends, that a new phase of the ritual began, a phase opening with a 
sacrifice and concluding with the ritualistic saving of the king from his 
(and God’s) enemies and his resurrection from Sheol. 

Sections on dwd—David as a Psalm title, on the metre, on the relationship 
between the Masoretic text and the versions, between the prophets and the 
Psalms, and between Ps 89 and 2S 7, plus four “Spezialanmerkungen” 
follow. Indexes of scriptural passages and of authors, and an (apparently) 
all-inclusive bibliography (pp. 207-26), bring the book to a close. 

Persons interested in psalm study will find in A.’s work a serious and 
erudite effort to establish a thesis open to the same general objections long 
since raised against other publications of the same tendency. 


West Baden College Joserx J. DEVauvtr, S.J. 
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DER PropHEeT HESEKIEL, Kapiret 1-18. Translated and annotated by 
Walther Eichrodt. Das Alte Testament deutsch 22/1. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1959. Pp. 158. DM 6.— 

This first of two Teilbdnde on Ezekiel from the pen of Walther Eichrodt 
comes as a welcome addition to the literature on the subject. If we are at 
first disappointed at the absence of an introduction giving us the benefit of 
Eichrodt’s thought on various problems in Ezekiel studies, our appetites are 
whetted by the promise that with the appearance of ATD 22/2 we shall have 
a “zusammenenfassende Darstellung und Beurteilung des Propheten 
Hesekiel und seines Buches.” Meanwhile we have in hand translation and 
commentary for the first eighteen chapters of this much-discussed prophetic 
book. While E. reserves his general discussion for later, he does occasionally 
interrupt his verse-by-verse commentary to provide overviews of significant 
topics. These are: the vocation account (pp. 15-20); the problem of the 
composition of Ez 8-11 (pp. 50-56); false prophecy (pp. 99-101); introduc- 
tion to chap. 16 (pp. 119-21); use of the marriage figure in Ez (pp. 126-29); 
God’s love as the basis of the choice of Israel (pp. 132-34); the prophetic 
attitude toward political affairs (pp. 142 f.); the offer of salvation and the 
promise of life (pp. 152 f.); the surmounting of the crisis (pp. 155-58). 

The “problem of Ezekiel” being of such interest and moment, we shall 
devote our remaining space to sketching E.’s solution of that problem, 
leaving to users of the commentary the pleasure of discovering its other 
manifold treasures. Where did the prophet exercise his ministry? Only in 
Babylon (so, e.g., Cooke, Rowley)? Only in Jerusalem (so, e.g., Herntrich, 
Irwin)? Or in both Babylon and Jerusalem (so, e.g., Bertholet, Auvray)? 
E. places Ezekiel definitely among the exiles in Babylon, where in the year 
594 B.C. he experienced his inaugural vision. (The “thirtieth year” of 
Ez 1:1, because of the condition of the text, cannot be assigned with cer- 
tainty; probably, with Origen and many since, it refers to the age of the 
prophet.) With this assertion the author lines himself up from the outset 
with the growing number of scholars who tend to take seriously the state- 
ments of the book itself. 

In expressly opposing the theory of the double scene of the prophet’s ac- 
tivity (to which, among recent Catholic writers, Auvray, Van den Bron, 
and Steinmann subscribe), E. argues as follows. It is a fact that the content 
of the initial prophetic message seems directed toward Jerusalem and not 
toward the exiles and their needs. But this is to be explained by the fact that 
the prophet’s dialogue with the people had its focus in the fate of the Holy 
City. There was the real center of the life of the exiles to whom Ezekiel 
addressed himself, and what happened in Jerusalem, city and Temple, was 
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of great significance for assaying the situation even in Babylon. The exiles 
were, of course, kept well posted on all important developments “back home’”’ 
by the frequent travelers between the countries, and thus they not only re- 
tained their great interest in the affairs of the crippled nation, but even 
sought to direct policy there (cf. Jer 29:25 ff.). So it is not surprising that 
the fate of Jerusalem should assume so large a place in the words and actions 
of the prophet. But Ezekiel—so E.—went beyond and built upon the natural 
Jerusalem-loyalty of his fellow exiles and used it to bring home to them the 
idea that God did not by the fact of their exile dissociate them from the 
tight solidarity of His people, but rather made them, as members of that 
people, take full share in the responsibility for the coming judgment on the 
Holy City. It is in view of this divinely emphasized solidarity that the 
exiles, no less than those left behind, are addressed as “‘house of Israel.’’ The 
physical separation of the people did not destroy its unity, nor is the unity 
of the divine message to the entire people called into question by the fact 
that it was voiced in Babylon. 

Eichrodt’s known solid learning, soundsjudgment, and sincere piety com- 
bine to make this commentary, in fact and in prospect, a major contribution 
to Ezekiel studies. We look forward to the completion of publication. 


West Baden College Joserx J. DeVauvtt, S.J. 


INTRODUCTION A LA BIBLE 2: NoUVEAU TESTAMENT. Edited by A. Robert 
and A. Feuillet. Tournai: Desclée, 1959. Pp. xxiv + 939. 

The two volumes of which this is the second constitute a work of intro- 
duction to the Bible which is little less than monumental. Like the first 
volume, this volume incorporates substantially all the important work of 
this generation of scholarship with brief but adequate discussion and criticism 
of divergent views, often leaving to the reader the final assessment of 
probabilities. The bibliographies, while select, are representative of all 
areas of scholarship, with one exception which is particularly distasteful 
to us; other reviewers have noticed the almost total absence of reference 
to the work of North American scholars. Surely no general work on the New 
Testament can now afford to leave the name of David M. Stanley un- 
mentioned, to instance only one; and it is most surprising that scholars as 
erudite as the authors of this book should have done so. 

The milieu of the NT is described principally by A. Tricot, with the 
collaboration of C. Bigaré, J. Carmignac, J. Trinquet, and A. Michel. The 
treatment includes the Roman Empire, Hellenistic civilization, Greco- 
Roman paganism, Palestine under the Romans, the Judaism of the Diaspora, 
and Jewish literature (including the literature of Qumran) The Synoptic 
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Gospels are treated by X. Léon-Dufour, the Pauline writings by L. Cerfaux 
and J. Cambier, the Catholic Epistles by J. Cantinat, the Johannine writings 
by A. Feuillet and M. E. Boismard, and the Apocrypha by the late J. 
Bonsirven and C. Bigaré. There is an exposition of some major theological 
themes in the Synoptic Gospels, Acts, and the Johannine writings by 
Feuillet, and in the Pauline writings by S. Lyonnet. There are indexes of 
authors, topics, and biblical passages, a chonological table, and end maps. 
Besides a general bibliography of the NT, separate bibliographical notices 
are given for each chapter and the more important subsections. The book 
is a mine of information, written with a sustained clarity and sureness 
which makes it easy to read. The very names of the authors are enough to 
make any further authentication superfluous; but it is a pleasure to add 
that one always meets here scholars who are masters of the entire NT as well 
as the area which has been assigned them for treatment. An excellence of the 
book which does not appear in all literature on the NT is its constant refer- 
ence to the relations between the OT and the NT. 

This reviewer confesses to noting only a few passages where he is in- 
clined to raise a question. The book does not always represent what would 
be called the most advanced critical positions. It does not seem to this 
reviewer that the traditional attribution of Ephesians to Paul in the way in 
which Galatians or Romans is attributed to him is easily maintained, and 
the explanation of the vexing question of the relations between Ephesians 
and Colossians does not seem to be treated in a satisfactory manner. It is 
the usual procedure of the book, however, to set forth the reasons for all 
positions as clearly as the reasons for the writer’s position are set forth. 

Léon-Dufour’s sketch of the Synoptic problem is outstanding. His own 
solution of the problem seeks to combine oral tradition and pre-existing 
literary complexes and so to avoid the danger of affirming one exclusively 
of the other. The Gospels were the products of the Christian community— 
“not an anonymous mob, but a structured community.” L.-D. therefore 
accepts much of the work of Formgeschichte and acknowledges the creative 
character of early oral Christian tradition. The Evangelists were more 
than mere compilers; the “Gospel,” nevertheless, existed before the Gospels, 
and the Evangelists were to a large extent already determined in what they 
should write by the character of the existing material. 

An important chapter which will be widely read and discussed is L.-D.’s 
chapter on the Gospels and history. L.-D. first shows that that now “classic” 
(actually quite recent) form of demonstration of the “historicity” of the 
Gospels is inadequate. To affirm that the Gospels are historical does not tell 
us how the Gospels are historical. Internal criticism and modern historical 
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research leave no room for doubt of the “‘global’”’ historical character of the 
Gospels. But it is plain that the Evangelists did not intend to write history 
and did not think they were writing history; the Gospels were written to 
answer the question, “Who is this man?” Their answer is an answer of faith 
reposing on an event. But when we come to details, the historical character 
of each passage must be studied in itself. Once the nature of the early 
Christian community is understood, it is seen that deformation of the tra- 
dition was impossible; the same understanding shows us that transformation 
of the tradition is an evident fact and was a necessary consequence of the 
development of the community. “The details of the Infancy narratives have 
not the same historical significance as the details of the Passion narratives.” 
Often, when we look for the value of a particular passage, we may find that 
its primary value is other than historical. The distinction between the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of faith is false and unfounded; the Gospels 
converge towards a single point, the historical Jesus who demands faith in 
Himself. 

These principles represent the growing consensus of contemporary 
exegesis; sketchy as is the summary which I have given above, it may sug- 
gest not only what has been done in defining the literary forms of the 
Gospels but also how much remains to be done. At the moment, we have not 
an entirely satisfactory answer to the question of the Gospels and history. 
As L.-D. points out, most of the work which must be done in reaching the 
answer to this question is exegetical; a general definition of the literary form 
of the Gospels which does not arise from an analysis of their contents cannot 
be anything else but abstract and unreal. Of this we can be sure, that the 
Gospels will not grow more meaningful and valuable for us by being under- 
stood as something other than they are. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINT MARK: AN INTRODUCTION AND Com- 
MENTARY. By C. E. B. Cranfield. The Cambridge Greek Testament Com- 
mentary. New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. xvi + 480. $7.50. 

This is the second volume to appear in the new series of English com- 
mentaries on the Greek text of the NT. The first was the commentary on the 
Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon by C. F. D. Moule, the general 
editor of the series (1957). The new series is intended to take the place more 
or less of the Cambridge Bible for Schools (based on the English text) and 
of the Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. The latter were 
often more concerned with the establishment of the text, the discussion of 
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authenticity, and the consideration of linguistic and historical problems—in 
the manner of commentaries written in the first part of this century— 
than with an exposé of the theological and religious contents of the NT 
books. An effort is now made in the new series to build on the historical 
and linguistic foundations laid by former generations, but especially to 
bring out more clearly the religious import of the NT text. As the title indi- 
cates, the series comments on the Greek text; it is not, however, over- 
burdened with recondite textual or grammatical problems, but so far has 
preserved good balance in the various (textual, historical, literary, and 
theological) elements incorporated into the commentary. The commentary is 
based on the British and Foreign Bible Society’s Greek text (2nd ed.). The 
series is recommended especially to professors of theology in colleges who 
want a good basic commentary on the text of the V7; it is not the last word 
in commentaries, but it is a good place to begin. 

The author of this volume, C. E. B. Cranfield, is already known through 
his small commentary on the First Episile of Peter (London: SCM, 1950; 
reprinted 1958) and various NT articles. His commentary on Mk is divided 
into two main sections: Introduction and Notes. In the former, four chapters 
discuss (1) Authorship, Date, and Place of Writing (pp. 3-9); (2) The 
Character of the Gospel (pp. 10-21); (3) The Theology of the Gospel (pp. 
21-22); (4) Textual Criticism of the Gospels (pp. 22-29). This last chapter 
has been contributed by J. N. Sanders. Only a page is given to the theology 
of the Gospel in this introduction, which may surprise the reader who has 
read the statement of the general editor about the new series’ concern for 
“the elucidation of the theological and religious contents of the New 
Testament.” But this page contains mainly references to excursuses found 
through the commentary on the main theological topics (“Kingdom of 
God,” “Gospel,” “The Name Jesus,” etc.). The Notes comprise the majority 
of the volume (pp. 33-476) and follow an eightfold division of the Gospel: 
The Beginning (pp. 33-60); Beginnings of the Galilean Ministry (pp. 61- 
122); Later Stages of the Galilean Ministry (pp. 123-203); Jesus Goes out- 
side Galilee (pp. 204-65); The Way to Jerusalem (pp. 266-346); Ministry in 
Jerusalem (pp. 347-412); The Passion (pp. 412-62); The Resurrection (pp. 
462-77). A short index concludes the volume. 

C. regards Mark, the associate of Peter, as the author of the second 
Gospel, seeing no real reason to question “the unanimous tradition of the 
early Church.” Eight cogent reasons are given for the priority of Mk over 
Mt and Lk; the Gospel is to be dated “within the narrower period 65-7,” 
having been written probably in Rome (though the evidence is not con- 
clusive). In discussing the character of the Gospel, C. stresses the advantage 
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which Mk has due to its priority in its testimony to Christ. Four different 
kinds of narrative material are found in it: (a) narratives the wealth of detail 
and vividness of which suggest direct derivation from the reminiscences of 
an eyewitness (Peter); (6) narratives which by their rounded form and lack 
of vivid details give the impression of being units of oral tradition worn 
smooth by frequent repetition; (c) narratives, based on oral tradition but 
not actual units of it, which seem to have been constructed by Mk himself 
(= V. Taylor’s ‘““Markan constructions”); (d) brief summary statements of 
events during a certain period—the framework of the Gospel. There is also 
“saying”-material present in the Gospel, which has come to Mk through 
a and 6b (above). Some of the “groupings” of material are definitely pre- 
Markan, and the continuous Passion narrative was traditional. But C. notes 
that the various suggestions of an Ur-Markus have not commanded general 
assent. Mark’s purpose in setting forth the good news, as a witness to Jesus 
the Messiah and Son of God, was to supply “the catechetical and liturgical 
needs of the church in Rome, to support its faith in face of the threat of 
martyrdom, and to provide material for missionary preachers” (p. 15). As 
for the “historical reliability” of Mk, C. rejects the “radical scepticism of 
Bultmann” and believes ‘that a substantially reliable picture of the historical 
Jesus was preserved in the sources available to Mark” (p. 17). He likewise 
rejects Bultmann’s attempt to demythologize the NT (pp. 19-20). 

The notes in the commentary are in general well composed and balanced. 
The discerning reader will at times, however, detect a little oversimplification 
and irrelevance. What has “Nazism, McCarthyism and Apartheid” really 
to do with the difficulty which the existence of demons in the NT may 
present to “the modern mind” (p. 75)? Non erat his locus. Another general 
criticism which may be permitted is the failure to make more use of the 
data from the Qumrdn Scrolls; one has the impression that the scant refer- 
ences to them were an afterthought, due perhaps to the suggestion of a 
reader of the author’s manuscript, who happened to be aware of certain 
lacunae. To cite a concrete example, all the speculation on p. 50 about the 
“reference to the Holy Spirit being an early Christian interpretative addition 
transforming the original meaning of ‘fire’,”” apropos of Mk 1:8, must now 
be judged as slightly irrelevant, when we find in the Manual of Discipline 
(4.20-21) the “holy Spirit” associated with the refining of mankind and the 
cleansing of man, by “sprinkling upon him a Spirit of truth as purifying 
water.” See J. A. T. Robinson, Harvard Theological Review 50 (1957) 184 
(which article the author knew, to judge from the note on p. 41). 

A few other details. The etymology of the name of Jesus (p. 37), pre- 
supposed by Mt 1:21, “Yahweh is salvation” or “salvation of Yahweh,” 
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and relating it to the root yS*‘, has long since been recognized as a popular 
etymology. The name probably meant originally “Yahweh helps.” See 
M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen 
Namengebung (Stuttgart, 1928) pp. 107, 154; root Sw". 

P. 59: “... it is not till we turn to the N. T. that we find the fully de- 
veloped conception of Satan as the ruler of an organized empire of evil, the 
prince of this world, from whose control men are totally unable to free 
themselves.” What about the Qumrdn literature and the gwrl bly'l, “the 
lot of Belial”? See the Manual of Discipline and the War Scroll, passim. 

P. 130: Should we not relate the name Peter, the “Rock,” given to Simon 
to denote “the part to be played by him during Jesus’ lifetime as the spokes- 
man and representative of the chosen Twelve,” to the name Makkabaios 
(derived from Aramaic maggdbé, “hammer”’), given to Judah, the son of 
Mattathias—obviously a name given to denote a function? 

P. 144: The author lists three explanations of the phrase hot adelphoi 
autou (Mk 3:31), Jesus’ brethren. Then he states that the first, the Helvidian 
(that the brethren were sons of Joseph and Mary), “is the most simple and 
probable.” But no reason is given to substantiate this statement. Is not this 
an oversimplification of an intricate problem? For some literature on the 
subject the reader is referred to the article adelphos in W. Bauer, A Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament, translated by W. F. Arndt and F. W. 
Gingrich (Chicago, 1957) pp. 15-16. 

P. 184: The rite of the laying on of hands to cure has turned up for the 
first time in a Jewish source in the Genesis Apocryphon 20.28-29. See D. 
Flusser, Jsrael Exploration Journal 7 (1957) 107-8. 

These are minor points, which do not detract from the value of the com- 
mentary as a whole. It can be recommended for the many good points which 
it contains. One wonders, however, whether the author has studiously 
avoided all Catholic writings on Mark except Lagrange’s commentary. 
Merk’s Novum Testamentum graece et latine should appear on p. xv, if we 
may believe the words of a compatriot of the author: “Any scholar who seeks 
to gain as full a picture of the evidence [of NT MSS readings] as possible 
and neglects Merk, does so at his own peril” (G. D. Kilpatrick, Journal of 
Theological Studies 50 {1949} 142). 


Woodstock College Josep A. FitzmyeEr, S.J. 


THE CHURCH IN THE THEOLOGY OF St. PauL. By L. Cerfaux. Translated 
by Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker. New York: Herder and Herder, 
1959. Pp. 419. $6.50. 

With the present English translation another of Canon Cerfaux’s ex- 
cellent contributions to biblical theology becomes available to a wider 
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public. In this present volume C. has not sought to give a complete synthesis 
of Paul’s thought, nor even of his teaching on the Church. Rather he has 
concentrated on one aspect, the development of the term “the Church.” 
In the extant letters, C. maintains, one can perceive a semantic develop- 
ment. Beginning with the Old Testament concept of the People of God, the 
converted persecutor first applied the term “church” to the Christian 
community of Jerusalem. Later, as a result of his experience in preaching in 
the Hellenistic world, Paul used the term to designate local groups of be- 
lievers, even of Gentile Christians, and in fact he speaks of “churches” in 
the plural. Lastly, in the Captivity Letters there appears the final stage 
of development, in which the term manifests a clearly universal sense which 
can aptly be described by the post-Pauline expression “Mystical Body.” 

As can be seen from the mere statement of the thesis, this volume demands 
close study, if one wishes fully to profit from its riches. Not a few readers, I 
surmise, will be content to concentrate on some of the brilliant treatments 
of special topics and will forget the arduous task of tracing the various 
steps in the evolution of Pauline thought. It would seem, therefore, that 
the book appeals primarily to the theologian and exegete. Its main thesis 
appears to be correct. This does not mean that some parts could not be 
better presented. For example, if Paul considers the Israelites of the desert 
the ideal community, would not one need to explain why as a warning to 
negligent Christians Paul reminds them of the infidelities of that generation 
and of the divine punishment which slew most of them in the desert? 

There is no doubt that C.’s book marks an epoch in the theology of the 
Church, and for that reason the volume aroused much comment and not a 
little criticism, especially from the late E. B. Allo, O.P. No doubt very few 
have available his detailed critique which appeared in Vivre et penser 3° 
série (1943-44) 143-54. Neither the second French edition of C.’s work 
(1947) nor the present translation based upon it contains a satisfactory 
reply to these criticisms. This is unfortunate, because a thorough discussion 
would demonstrate the progress of Pauline studies during the last two 
decades. Thoroughly sceptical toward the suggestion that any major evolu- 
tion could be discovered in the Apostle’s thought, Allo pointed out that 
Paul’s letters were written when he had been an apostle for many years, 
and presumably his thought would have been quite definitely fixed. Further- 
more, Allo claimed, the vision on the road to Damascus revealed in germ the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. Scholars today would rather modify these 
positions and would be content to link the words of the risen Christ, “Why 
persecutest thou me?”’, with the Synoptic idea of the unity between the 
Master and the disciples. 

One point has been a subject of vigorous debate between Allo and Cerfaux. 
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The former claimed that in 1 Cor 12:12 “Christ” has a collective meaning 
and signifies the Church. On the other hand, Cerfaux and Huby maintain 
that in Paul “Christ” always designates the person of the Redeemer and 
that in the text under discussion the word signifies the person of the Re- 
deemer who brings all the members into unity and makes them one body. 
In explaining how the Church is the body of Christ, Cerfaux states: ‘“The 
Church and Christ are the same body in virtue of an equation by means of 
the (mystical) identity between the Church and the risen body” (p. 343), 
And a footnote adds: “In the matter of mystical identity, the identity, as 
we understand it, and the mere likeness are complementary: these two 
aspects of the mystical reality are incompatible in ordinary reasoning, but 
not in mystical thought, where there can be no conflict between them.” 
One who finds this explanation puzzling may wish rather to invoke the 
concept of corporate personality which occurs elsewhere in the Bible. 

In conclusion, because the book has made such a valuable contribution 
to biblical theology, we may express the desire that a new edition will add 
an extra chapter summarizing and evaluating the most recent literature, 
especially the studies of Pére Benoit and J. A. T. Robinson. 


Weston College Joun J. Cot.uns, S.J. 


APOCALYPSE 12: HISTOIRE DE L’EXEGESE. By Pierre Prigent. Beitrége 
zur Geschichte der biblischen Exegese 2. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1959. Pp. vi + 154. 

This survey of the exegesis of the Apocalypse adds nothing essentially 
new to our knowledge of the main exegetical approaches to this difficult 
book. But the author has achieved a brilliant synthesis of the history of its 
exegesis, pinning down and tracing trends in the interpretation of the book. 
Ap 12 is chosen as the touchstone of the survey, since every exegetical 
system has deemed it necessary to wrestle with this chapter for the under- 
standing of the Apocalypse as a whole. 

The interpretation of the woman-symbol of Ap 12 as the Church or as 
Church-Mary was the earliest approach to the understanding of the book. 
P. labels this interpretation “the spiritualist tradition,” since its dominant 
characteristic was the spiritual motherhood of the Church and, for many 
authors, also of Mary, while originally it excluded, or reduced to a minimum, 
allusion to historical events and to real personages. P. does not rule out the 
possibility (suggested by Miiller and Le Frois) that the restriction of the 
woman-symbol to the Church by Methodius (d. 312) had the intention of 
combating a literal Marian interpretation. He suggests that the commentary 
of Primasius (d. 550-60) offers even stronger evidence for the existence of 
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the literal Marian exegesis of the woman-symbol. Primasius alludes to the 
possibility of a Marian interpretation that is not entirely consistent with 
the exegetical system to which he commits himself. 

The second trend in the exegesis of the Apocalypse, initiated with ap- 
parent independence by Berengaudus (perhaps ninth century, perhaps ca. 
1100) and Rupert of Deutz (d. ca. 1129), was to understand the Apocalypse 
as a prophecy of history (for Rupert, the first four centuries of Church 
history). Joachim of Flora (d. 1202) extended the theory of the Apocalypse 
as a prophecy of history over the entire earthly duration of the Church. 
This system of interpretation paved the way for Wyclif and the Reformers, 
who were happy to assign the role of Antichrist to the papacy. The doctrinal 
struggle of the Reformation period led to excesses in this system of inter- 
pretation, as commentators began to find in the symbols of the Apocalypse 
those religious groups to which they were opposed. The reaction to this 
application of the Apocalypse to the contemporary religious scene was led 
by Jesuit exegetes (too rigidly classified by P. as a “‘school’’), who stressed 
the eschatological significance of the book. This reaction produced the third 
great trend in the history of its exegesis. Prediction of the future history of 
the Church was denied to the Apocalypse, allusion to historical events an- 
terior to its composition was admitted, and prophecy concerning the end 
of the world was considered to be the actual character of the book. P. sug- 
gests that the commentary of Francis Ribeira, S.J. (1578), who was the 
principal influence in this approach, may have been inspired by the exegesis 
of St. Bonaventure. The author traces the history of the exegesis of the 
Apocalypse as historical prophecy and as eschatological prophecy, showing 
how the spiritualist tradition of the woman of Ap 12 as the Church or as 
Church—Mary was retained in these exegetical systems. 

The impression of the reviewer is that the history of the exegesis of the 
Apocalypse possesses an importance which P. has not underlined. This 
history reflects a series of basic insights into the book, almost invariably 
carried to extremes, then righted by later exegesis. The prevailing insights 
have been the recognition of the woman of Ap 12 as the Church (divergently 
explained), a sense of the book’s setting in the redemptive history of Jesus 
and in the history of the persecutions of the early Church, and, finally, 
the ultimate triumph of the Church over Satan—the eschatological insight. 
These three exegetical trends are accepted in modern exegesis (cf., e.g., the 
introduction and notes of Boismard for La sainte Bible [de Jérusalem)). 
The only thoroughly discredited trend of past exegesis is Joachim of Flora’s 
theory that the Apocalypse unveils the real history of the Church. Debate 
continues whether or not the interpretation of the woman of Ap 12 in a 
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Marian sense is a true insight, ancient and constant though it be. P. views 
its simple dismissal as unwarranted. Nevertheless, he believes that the 
Qumran psalm 1QH 3, 6-18 considerably weakens the validity of the Marian 
insight into Ap 12. This psalm describes suffering through the metaphor of 
the woman in travail. Following Dupont-Sommer, Chamberlain, and 
Brownlee, P. judges the psalm as unquestionably Messianic and as posing 
the Qumran community as mother of the Messiah. But the Messianism of 
the psalm is doubtful (cf. Raymond E. Brown, S.S., “The Messianism of 
Qumran,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 19 [1957] 66-72). The acceptance of 
Ap 12:5 as an allusion to the birth of Jesus, although common among 
exegetes, is also doubtful (cf. A. Feuillet, P.S.S., “Le Messie et sa mére 
d’aprés le chapitre XII de |’Apocalypse,” Revue biblique 66 [1959] 55-86). 
An allusion to Calvary in Ap 12:5 better fits the context. On the supposition 
of an allusion to Calvary, the Qumr4n psalm, if Messianic, would strengthen 
rather than weaken the Marian insight. The time is coming when we shall 
have to face the distinct possibility of cross reference from Jn 19:25-27 
to Ap 12 and from Ap 12 to Jn 19:25-27. In addition to Gn 3:15, utilized 
in Ap 12, the Qumran psalm, if it entertains a notion of a suffering Messianic 
maternity which is communal, would help in the understanding of the 
Church-Mary insight into the woman of Ap 12. Ap 12 would recall the 
historical actuality of a suffering Messianic maternity in Jn 19: 26-27, and 
would affirm this maternity (Ap 12:5, 17) as operative in the mystery of 
the Church. 


Catholic University of America CHRISTIAN P. CeRoKE, O.CARM. 


NEUTESTAMENTLICHE APOKRYPHEN IN DEUTSCHER UBERSETZUNG 1: 
EVANGELIEN. By Edgar Hennecke. 3rd ed. by Wilhelm Schneemelcher. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1959. Pp. viii + 377. DM 24.— 

The name of Hennecke and the title Neutestamentiliche A pokryphen have 
long been bywords of NT scholarship. The first edition of this German trans- 
lation of the apocryphal writings related to the NT appeared in 1904, the 
second in 1924, and it has long been out of print. Hennecke himself has since 
passed on (1951), but before he did, he engaged W. Schneemelcher of Bonn 
in 1948 to prepare a third edition of his work. In this undertaking the latter 
has been favored with the co-operation of a number of excellent NT scholars, 
whose competence in the areas entrusted to them is universally acknowl- 
edged. The result is a first-class revision of Volume 1, devoted to the apoc- 
ryphal Gospels, which is indispensable for the study of the NT and its 
background. Volume 2 is to appear shortly, in which the apocryphal Acts 
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and Epistles will be similarly treated. Whereas the second edition also 
contained the translation of the writings of the Apostolic Fathers (“Stimmen 
der Kirche’’), it has been decided to omit these documents due to the limita- 
tions of space in the new edition, thus dedicating it exclusively to the NT 
Apocrypha. A companion volume with an up-to-date treatment of the 
Apostolic Fathers would be an ideal addition, a real desideratum. 

The Haupteinleitung (pp. 1-35), which is contributed by the editor him- 
self, attempts to define “apocryphal” and “canonical” and discusses the 
history of the NT canon on the basis of the ancient canonical lists (like 
the Canon Muratori, Codex Claromontanus, the so-called Decretum 
Gelasianum, Stichometry of Nicephorus, etc.) and of the patristic testimony 
of the third and fourth centuries. It concludes with a sketch of the rise of 
apocryphal literature and of the history of the study of this type of writing. 

The main part of the first volume is devoted to the apocryphal Gospels 
themselves. After a specific introduction (pp. 39-48) by the editor, treating 
the genre of the apocryphal Gospel and its rise, isolated logia of Jesus are 
presented with a short preface by J. Jeremias (pp. 52-55). Both he and the 
editor are responsible for the following section (pp. 56-74), in which frag- 
mentary apocryphal Gospels preserved in Egyptian Greek papyri (Oxy 
P 840; P Egerton 2; Oxy P 654, 1, 655, 1224; P Cairensis 10735, Fayyim 
Fragment) are translated. In the case of Oxy P 654, 1, 655, Jeremias and 
Schneemelcher include the translation of the Coptic version of these sayings 
which is now known to us from the Gnostic Gospel according to Thomas. 
They do not attempt, however, to reconstruct the Greek text anew on the 
basis of the Coptic version, but are content merely to translate the frag- 
mentary Greek lines and juxtapose a German translation of the Coptic. 
They do so because they recognize rightly the difference in recension in- 
volved in the two versions, Greek and Coptic. That the latter had developed 
in its own way is clear. But though they admit that the Coptic would be a 
help in understanding the Greek fragments, their reluctance to attempt any 
restoration at all of the Greek fragments seems like hypercaution; 
see THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 20 (1959) 505-60. 

P. Vielhauer is responsible for the third section (pp. 75-108), dealing 
with Jewish-Christian Gospels; he offers an introduction to this type of 
Gospel and a translation of the fragments of the Gospel of the Nazarenes, 
the Gospel of the Ebionites, and the Gospel of the Hebrews. Vielhauer dis- 
tinguishes these works as three separate compositions. Since they are known 
to us only from quotations in patristic literature, which are often introduced 
by very vague formulae, it is difficult to be certain about the distinction of 
three works in this matter. We are not convinced that the evidence adduced 
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is sufficient to maintain this triple distinction. There follow sections on the 
Gospel of the Egyptians (by W. Schneemelcher, pp. 109-17), the Gospel of 
Peter (by C. Maurer, pp. 118-24), and the postresurrectional Discourses 
of Jesus (pp. 125-57). 

H.-Ch. Puech has contributed a section which is almost a small book in 
itself (pp. 158-271), containing most of the new material in this edition. He 
has been entrusted with the presentation and translation of the Gnostic 
and related Gospels. Here one will find abundant excerpts of the many 
Gnostic writings (including such works as the Pistis Sophia, the Gospel 
according to Thomas, the Gospel according to Philip, the Apocryphon of 
John, the Gospel of Truth, etc.). It represents the most significant advance 
over the previous editions and is handled by one whose competence is widely 
acknowledged and who makes public here much of the material of the 
Gnostic codices of Nag’-Hammiadi on which he has had the opportunity 
to work. 

The last three sections are devoted to the Infancy narratives (by 0. 
Cullmann, pp. 272-311), to tales about Jesus’ relatives (by A. Meyer and 
W. Bauer, pp. 312-21), and to accounts of His ministry and passion (by 
W. Bauer, F. Scheidweiler, W. Schneemelcher, M.-A. van den Oudenrijn, 
pp. 322-77). 

Each of the sections contains a short introduction and an up-to-date 
bibliographical survey. The whole work deserves the highest of praise and 
commendation. The handy English translation of many of these same docu- 
ments by M. R. James, The A pocryphal New Testament: Being the A pocryphal 
Gospels, Acts, Epistles and A pocalypses with Other Narratives and Fragments 
(Oxford, 1924), excellent though it is in its own way, cannot be compared 
with the new “Hennecke.” News has just come that an English edition of 
“Hennecke” is in preparation; it will certainly be a welcome addition to our 
NT literature. 


Woodstock College JosepH A. Fitzmyer, S.J. 


GNOSTICISM AND EARLy CuRIsTIANITy. By R. M. Grant. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. x + 227. $4.50. 

The author of this book is the son of F. C. Grant, a well-known NT 
scholar, and is a savant recognized in his own right because of his prolific 
writing. The present volume consists of six lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the Committee on the History of Religions of the American 
Council of Learned Societies at various American universities and institu- 
tions. His interest in Gnosticism is due to a year spent in Holland as a 
Fulbright professor and Guggenheim fellow. 
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In describing the “Nature of Gnosticism” (chap. 1), G. first of all lists 
the sources on which his study depends and tries to define Gnosticism, 
stressing the great difficulty of such an attempt. “The very word gnosis 
shows that the Gnostic knows. He does not know because he has gradually 
learned; he knows because revelation has been given him. He does not 
believe, for faith is inferior to gnosis. And his gnosis, ‘the knowledge of the 
ineffable greatness,’ is itself perfect redemption. Two famous definitions 
come from the Valentinians. The first explains that ‘gnosis is redemption of 
the inner, spiritual man,’ not of the body or the soul. The second tells what 
the questions are to which gnosis provided answers. Gnostics know ‘who 
we were and what we have become; where we were or where we had been 
made to fall; wither [sic] we are hastening, whence we are being redeemed; 
what birth is and what rebirth is’ ” (p. 7). ““The Gnostic is a Gnostic because 
he knows, by revelation, who his true self is. Other religions are in varying 
measure God-centered. The Gnostic is self-centered. He is concerned with 
mythological details about the origin of the universe and of mankind, but 
only because they express and illuminate his understanding of himself” 
(pp. 8-9). The Gnostic approach to life is thus a “passionate subjectivity” 
which counts the world well lost for the sake of self-discovery. It is a religion 
of saving knowledge, which for some Gnostics is a release from conventional 
morality, for others a release from the world itself, the world of material 
existence. 

Admitting that Gnosticism is tributary to Hellenistic philosophy, Oriental 
religion (chiefly Iranian), Christianity, and heterodox Judaism, G.’s personal 
thesis in the book is that Gnosticism arose out of the debris of apocalyptic- 
eschatological hopes which were shattered in the falls of Jerusalem (70 
A.D. and 135 A.D.). “Apocalyptic” had replaced prophetism in late Judaism 
and flourished in the intertestamental and NT periods; but when the apoc- 
alyptic-eschatological hopes (especially those of the heterodox apocalyptic 
enthusiasts among the Jews) crashed, refuge was taken in Gnosticism. 
Certain elements of Jewish apocalyptic were retained, but other Jewish 
notions were abandoned. The would-be Gnostic, searching for security in a 
troubled and evil world, could hardly ignore the claims being made for 
Jesus by Christians: “Lord, to whom shall we go? You have the words of 
eternal life.” To these Jewish and Christian sources which contributed 
elements to the syncretism of Gnosticism, Oriental teachers and Greek 
philosophers also provided their share. However, G. tones down the “Greek”’ 
origin of Gnosticism in view of what he calls its basically nonphilosophical 
nature and the relative rarity of “ontological dualism” among Hellenistic 
philosophers. 
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The succeeding chapters develop this thesis. A sketch of the “Heavenly 
World” (chap. 2) of the Gnostics traces to Essene apocalypticists and their 
use of an old solar calendar the origin of various groups of Gnostic celestial 
beings: the “four lights” correspond to the four seasons of the Essene calen- 
dar, the “seven spirits” (planetary powers) to the seven days of the week, 
and the “thirty aeons” of the Valentinian plérdma to the month of thirty 
days. The development of Yahweh into Satan likewise is traced to a Jewish 
development, as well as the notions of the Ascent to Heaven and the Descent 
from Heaven. Chap. 3 is devoted to a study of “Simon Magus and Helen, 
His Thought.” The accounts of Simon in Acts 8:4-25, Justin, and Irenaeus 
are contrasted. Simonian Gnosticism represents an early stage and is suc- 
ceeded by the system of Saturninus, which is presented in chap. 4, “The 
Unknown Father.” Comparison is made with the Gnosticism which appears 
in the recently published A pocryphon of John. In chap. 5, “From Myth to 
Philosophy,” G. rejects the claim of R. Bultmann and H. Jonas that “in 
the great Gnostic schools of the mid-second century a process of ‘demytholo- 
gizing’ takes place”’ (p. 120). In the course of it he discusses the Gnosticism 
of Marcion, Valentinus, and the Gospel of Truth, Valentinian developments, 
Basilides, and philosophical Gnosticism (of Numenius of Apamea, the 
Chaldean Oracles, and the Hermetic writings). The sixth and last chapter 
discusses “‘Gnosticism and Early Christianity,” i.e., Jesus, Paul, the Gospels, 
John, and Ignatius of Antioch. For G., none of these are outright Gnostics, 
but there are certain elements in their teachings which become Gnostic. 
For instance, “the development from Paul’s thought to John’s is thus away 
from apocalyptic eschatology and in the direction of Gnosticism. Both 
remain un-Gnostic insofar as their dualism is temporal and ethical, in short, 
Jewish. Both come close to gnosis in so far as their dualism is on the verge 
of becoming physical and metaphysical. John comes closer than Paul does” 
(p. 177). 

The author has successfully presented an intelligible sketch of what is a 
very difficult problem in the history of the early Church. He has made 
out a very good case for the thesis of Gnosticism as the result of the shattered 
hopes of apocalypticism. However, in doing so, I am afraid that he has 
played down the Greek influence on Gnosticism too much. This is the only 
fear we have on the general presentation of his thesis. 

The following points of detailed criticism should be noted. The treatment 
of the etymology of the proper names in chap. 2 leaves much to be desired. 
First, on p. 43 G. mentions that only Michael, Sariel, and Raphael are found 
in the Dead Sea War Scroll. But Gabriel occurs too in 9.16. Second, the 
name Milkiel does not mean “my God is king,” nor does Elimelech mean 
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“my king is God”; it is just the other way around. All the names should be 
looked up in M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen der 
gemeinsemitischen Namengebung (Stuttgart, 1928). On p. 52 we learn that a 
lunar month is found in Enoch and Jubilees. Is this accurate, when we find 
an attack on the luni-solar calendar in the latter book (see 6.36)? The calen- 
dar in Jubilees is usually regarded as solar, and the month has thirty or 
thirty-one days. See A. Jaubert, La date de la Céne (Paris, 1957) chap. 1. 

A few serious mistakes were missed by the proofreaders. P. 44: the root 
dwd is written twice with final kaphs. P. 60: rhwm is written twice with 
samekhs instead of final mems. P. 50: ’dmy hSdh turns up again with final 
kaphs instead of daleths (the latter name is hardly an “Aramaic word’’). 
P. 90, 1. 3: “if” instead of “of’’; etc., etc. This is evidence that the book 
may have been published in too great haste. 


Woodstock College Josepu A. Fitzmyer, S.J. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THomas. Coptic text established and trans- 
lated by A. Guillaumont, H.-Ch. Puech, G. Quispel, W. Till, and Yassah 
‘Abd al Masih. Leiden: Brill; New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. vii + 62. $2.00. 

About the same time as the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, perhaps 
even shortly before it, thirteen codices came to light in a cemetery near 
Nag'-Hammédi (ancient Chenoboskion), about sixty miles north of Luxor 
in Upper Egypt. These codices contain Gnostic writings and promise to 
give us a new insight into the heretical teachings of the Gnostics of the 
first five centuries of the Church. The first of these documents to appear in 
print in an expensive de luxe edition with translations into English, French, 
and German was the Evangelium veritatis, published by M. Malinine, H.-Ch. 
Puech, and G. Quispel (Zurich: Rascher, 1956). It is believed to be the work 
of Valentinus. A short time later the Antiquities Department of Egypt 
began the publication of other Chenoboskion codices. Pahor Labib, the 
Director of the Coptic Museum, made available to the scholarly world the 
first volume of Coptic Gnostic Papyri in the Coptic Museum at Old Cairo 
(Cairo: Government Press, 1956). It was a volume of photographic plates, 
giving the text of six different treatises without transcription, translation, 
or notes. Among these treatises was the Gospel according to Thomas. A 
group of European scholars, who are responsible for the present volume, 
was constituted to prepare the scientific, critical edition of this Gospel. 
But ever since Labib’s publication a number of scholars outside of this group 
have been working on the text of the Gospel and began to publish their 
translations and studies of it. The first translation to appear was that of 
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J. Leipoldt in German (Theologische Literaturzeitung 83 [1958] 481 ff.); 
others followed in French and Swedish. The time needed for the scientific 
publication of the Gospel according to Thomas by the group was such that 
much of their findings would be anticipated by others. This is undoubtedly 
the main reason for the present publication. A secondary one is the concern 
to make the text (divested of the scholarly commentary) available to 
ordinary readers in a small, compact, and relatively inexpensive volume. 
For this concern they are to be congratulated; for the price of the major 
edition with the new photographic reproductions will undoubtedly rival 
that of the Evangelium veritatis, which was in the neighborhood of $20.00. 

The present publication contains a short introduction, the Coptic text 
of the Gospel and an English translation on opposite pages, and four pages 
of “scriptural parallels and echoes.”’ We are told in the introduction that 
it is “nothing more than a fragment of a work which is much more extensive 
and complete: a critical, scholarly edition of The Gospel according to Thomas, 
which will include a long introduction devoted to the various problems— 
philological, historical, and exegetical—which have been raised by the 
document, as well as the Coptic text of the writing, a translation in German, 
French, or English, a commentary consisting of detailed notes, and an index 
of Coptic and Greek terms.” We hope that the major edition will not include 
all three translations like the Evangelium veritatis, an unnecessary and 
expensive waste. 

We have checked the transcription of the text with the plates in the 
Labib publication. It is obvious that in some cases the editors have access 
to better photos. In one case they have merely printed five dots (after 1. 34 
on PI. 86). It is, however, possible to read the following in Labib’s photo of 
that page: ]. SE IN. These letters do not make any sense to the present 
writer, and they do not seem to belong in the context, which otherwise runs 
on smoothly. The breaking up of the Coptic words is always a matter left 
up to the editor of a text in certain cases. However, there are instances which 
seem rather strange in this edition. E.g., Pl. 85, 1. 12: hnn ounoé presents a 
very peculiar form of the preposition 4n. This extra m apparently is added 
whenever the indefinite article (ou) follows an m (see further ll. 17, 33 and 
passim). Would it not be better in such cases to write Announoé? We may 
likewise wonder whether etbrbre taei (P|. 83, 1. 6) is correctly divided. The 
editors have made of brbre a form of the quadriliteral infinitive known in 
Akhmimic (cf. W. Till, Achmtmisch-Koptische Grammatik (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1928] § 105, pp. 118-19). But should it not be read as elbrbr etaei, with a 
circumstantial e- prefixed to the demonstrative pronoun (actually otiose 
before the relative, but literally translated thus: “from the bubbling spring, 
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being this one which I have measured out”)? See Evangelium veritatis 27.5 
(epeet). 

The translation likewise seems to be carefully done; slight differences of 
interpretation suggest themselves at times, but it would be fairer to await 
the major publication to see the reasons for the interpretations adopted than 
criticize them now. One instance, however, of a different interpretation may 
be permitted. Pl. 82, 1. 18: the word an has been interpreted by the editors 
as the negative “‘not.” It is more likely the Akhmimic form of the adverb 
on (this Sahidic form does occur, however, in the Gospel; see Pl. 86, 1. 28). 
This adverb means “again, still.”” Hence the translation should rather read 
“and the dead are still alive,” or possibly (if we may give a future nuance 
to the present in view of the surrounding futures) “the dead will live again” 
(suggestion of T. O. Lambdin). On PI. 87, 1. 34, the closing bracket has been 
omitted. 

The editors are to be congratulated for making available their reading 
of the Coptic text and especially the translation of the text into several 
modern languages. We have noted that there is a German, French, and 
Dutch counterpart of this small volume, making the Gospel according to 
Thomas available to the general public. It will soon appear to anyone who 
reads this Gospel that some of the initial pronouncements about its value 
were far more exaggerated than was necessary. It will have value for the 
study of Gnosticism in the early Church, and source-criticism judiciously 
practiced on it will undoubtedly shed some light on the canonical logia of 
Jesus. But it is not “‘a fifth Gospel.” The jacket blurb quotes an eminent NT 
scholar to the effect that this Gospel is “comparable in importance to the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and of even greater significance to students of the first three 
Gospels and their literary sources.” Such a statement only draws a smile to 
the lips of one acquainted with the fields involved. 


Woodstock College Josep A. Fitzmyer, S.J. 


Dre AUFERSTEHUNG Jesu CuristTI. By Gerhard Koch. Beitrage zur 
historischen Theologie 27. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1959. Pp. 338. DM 29.40. 

The theology of the Resurrection is the focal point of Gerhard Koch’s 
presentation, which is limited, difficult, and important. Its limitation stems 
from the fact that it moves in the realm of German Protestant thought alone. 
The difficulty of the work is due both to the nature of the matter treated 
and to the author’s personal mode of expression. Its importance lies in the 
attempt to develop a theology of the Resurrection. Treatments of the 
Resurrection outside of a merely apologetic context are needed badly. 
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Exegetically, there is a good treatment of the NT witness to this event, 
including 1 Cor 15 and the Gospel narratives. Historically, Koch’s develop- 
ment moves over and beyond the symbolical understanding of Easter as 
found in Schleiermacher, W. Herrmann, and M. Kahler, the reduction of 
the event to a demonstrative act of God as found in Barth, and its reduction 
to the kerygma as found in Bultmann. Methodologically, there is an in- 
sistence on the now familiar distinction between what is historisch and 
geschichllich (the historically factual and controllable as opposed to the 
historically significant), a rejection of a pure subjectivism as well as 
a subject-object relationship leading to an objectifying of the Easter event, 
and an existentialist emphasis on the idea of personal encounter and con- 
frontation. In its relation to the history of religions, the Resurrection event 
is distinct from sheer myth, cult legends, and mystery religions, though 
mythical expressions are used in the NT narratives to describe the Easter 
event. 

In brief form, K.’s thesis is that the Resurrection, which is the very center 
of Christianity, means the enduring, real, confronting presence of the risen 
crucified Jesus Christ as the Kyrios. This must not be understood in the 
sense of a mere historisch fact which is over and done with and can only be 
remembered as a thing of the past. It is not to be reduced to miraculous 
episodes limited to a small group and taking place between Good Friday 
and Pentecost, and then leading to the exaltation and disappearance of 
Christ in the heavenly heights far from the world. It is to be understood 
in the sense of Jesus revealing Himself as remaining and appearing to the 
end as the Lord present to all times and witnessing to the reality of God’s 
world in this world. The Easter presence of Jesus Christ the Lord will be 
everlastingly experienced in His appearing to His own and realized in their 
participation in the message of the kerygma and in the signs of His sacra- 
ments. What happened to, what was experienced by, the apostles and 
disciples will happen to, will be experienced in the same way by, all those 
who open themselves to the Lord and dwell in His presence. The Church 
is the concrete locus where this presence of the risen Lord occurs today. 
Divine worship is the Easter experience, the connubium of the present Lord 
with His community in the “now” of this event. 

K. feels that this is the way out of the dichotomy of subjectivism or ob- 
jectifying the Easter event in which Protestant theology has been founder- 
ing. The advances of Barth and Bultmann make a return to the 
old orthodoxy impossible. A subjectivistic approach would mean that the 
reality of Christ would be founded in the Christian’s consciousness and 
inner experience. On the other hand, the Resurrection cannot be considered 
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as das Historicum, which can be recalled to memory on the basis of texts. 
Mere facts of the past cannot be present in their actuality; they can only be 
remembered. It is in the enduring appearing of the risen Jesus Christ that 
the answer is to be found. It is this that prevents faith from identifying the 
presence of Christ with a mere datum of consciousness. The appearing of 
Christ which faith perceives tears the Resurrection from the status of mere 
past fact. In the ever-present Easter event God’s act is present in the appear- 
ing of Jesus. What is revealed in this appearing of the Kyrios cannot be 
historicized. It can be grasped only in the encounter, the personal relation- 
ship, with the risen Lord. This encounter will go on to the end of the world. 
This is the meaning of the VT message, “I will be with you.” This encounter 
does not deal with a mere object and it brooks no objectifying. Bearing 
witness to this encounter is not to be understood as an objective proof of 
one’s knowledge. One can only testify to the encounter. 

As their testimony shows, the apostles experienced not an Etwas or an 
Es, but the break-through of the majesty of God in the appearing of Jesus 
Christ who was crucified. The NT accounts mention certain traits which 
can be misleading for the unwary. When they speak of the resurrected Christ 
as eating, drinking, showing His wounds, and inviting the apostles to touch 
Him, this must not be understood as dealing with a corporeal, material 
body. These descriptive traits are to bring out the identity of the risen 
Christ with the crucified Jesus. They are means of pointing out His presence 
and nearness, that the glorification takes place here on earth and entails no 
ascension away from the earth. The biblical notion of man is the man of 
obedience and disobedience, of man who misses out on his real existence. 
This is not the Greek notion of man as matter and form. 

The Easter event is not to be assimilated to any myth or cult hero. This 
is something beyond Jewish and Gnostic belief. There is a use of mythical 
expressions, but these exercise the function of humble servants used to 
describe the reality. The Easter event opens our eyes to the existence of 
Jesus Christ as the fulfilment of God’s revealing action. Christ’s suffering 
and death are revealed for what they are, so that man, assured in the face 
of anxiety and doubt, can go on. It is the Easter presence of Jesus Christ 
which makes salvation-history present in our history. It is not just a re- 
membrance nor an expectation but a reality; the singular event and experi- 
ence of forgiveness and salvation are here. 

Man’s response to the appearing of the crucified and risen Jesus as the 
Kyrios takes the form of a personal sharing and communication with the 
Crucified in the Supper, in the sacraments which are the Lord’s signs, and 
in the word. Through this sharing, the believer takes a new stance towards 
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daily life. Man remains a being in the world, treads the way of suffering and 
the way of trust based on the nearness that he experiences of the Kyrios. 
Thus in faith and love is accomplished man’s return to real existence. 

This is the barest outline of a book that contains a wealth of material 
worthy of close attention. A Catholic will react certainly from a dogmatic 
point of view in what relates to the Resurrection and the Ascension and the 
glorification that is entailed. The primitive preaching of which we have a 
sample in Acts heralds the death and resurrection of Christ as the central 
acts of our salvation. The glorification described here is one that takes 
place in God’s own world and is known to the primitive community by the 
presence of the Spirit among them. This was the sign and guarantee to them 
of Christ’s glorification in the Father’s world. 

The theology of encounter and confrontation is a tantalizingly vague 
thing, and K.’s treatment is no exception. The idea of presence and nearness 
is difficult to grasp in his presentation. For the Catholic, it is the risen 
Christ who is the Head of the Mystical Body which is the Church, and He 
is really present in the Eucharist. There is a real sharing and communica- 
tion in His life, and this is effected by the sacraments. 

Our supernatural act of faith in the Resurrection is based on the authority 
of God who reveals this. It is not a simple conclusion to any historical argu- 
ment. Historical arguments, however, play a humble but real part in showing 
the reasonableness of our faith. 

K.’s treatment offers many problems that the Catholic must face in 
dealing with the Resurrection. The biblical narratives describe the appari- 
tions as real events but also as mysterious events that have no counterpart 
in our human experience. Only certain ones were favored with apparitions. 
They were not at the disposition of anyone. The NT witness is not one of 
mere historical reporting. The apostles are not relating what they saw with 
material eyes alone. Theirs is the full witness of faith. St. Thomas notes: 
“*. .. (Apostoli) Christum post resurrectionem viventem oculata fide viderunt, 
quem mortuum sciverant” (Sum. theol. 3, q. 55, a. 2, ad 1m; emphasis 
added). 

The apparitions are real actions exercised on real and mortal men by a 
real man who died and who, having entered into another world, does not 
cease to be what He was before dying: a man. But this action escapes our 
everyday laws of human experience and reasoning. After His resurrection, 
Christ was not the object of a common, ordinary sense experience. He 
appears only to those who believe, or are going to believe, and in order to 
have them believe. It is an experience that is different from a miracle that 
all can verify, even though they do not perceive the religious value of 
the sign. 
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Painters and sculptors have often represented Christ “leaving” the tomb, 
and certain writers penetrate “in spirit” within the sepulcher to “see” the 
progressive reanimation of the body and describe Christ’s coming back to 
life, getting up, and loosening His coverings. The Gospel is more sober. The 
glorious, spiritual body is normally invisible in our space; Christ makes it 
visible only for those of His friends whom He wishes to favor with an ap- 
parition. 


Woodstock College VincENT T. O’KEEFE, S.J. 


MONCHTUM UND GLAUBENSVERKUNDIGUNG IN DEN SCHRIFTEN DES HL. 
Jonannes Curysostomus. By Ivo auf der Maur, O.S.B. Paradosis 14. 
Freiburg, Switzerland: Universitatsverlag, 1959. Pp. xvi + 205. DM 15.— 

While reaching back to the fourth century, the author of this book has 
his eyes very much on the here and now. He begins by referring to certain 
teachings of Pope Pius XII: religious life does not exist as a refuge for those 
unable to bear the harsh struggles of life in the world; rather, its aim is 
Christian perfection and the salvation of men; religious should strive, like 
their founders, to adapt themselves to the needs of their times; intense ac- 
tivity is compatible with the earnest quest for the riches of the interior 
life (AAS 43 [1951] 30-35). Moreover, because of the current pressing needs 
of the Church, the time has come for the monastic life, even of those given 
to strict contemplation, to assume an appropriate share in apostolic labors 
(AAS 43 [1951] 11). However, the author notes, these directives have not 
always fallen on fertile ground; and the reason for this would seem to be 
the idea that the basic and traditional inspiration of monasticism is sepa- 
ration from the world. 

The author turns, then, to tradition, selecting a witness of acknowledged 
significance in the history of monasticism, St. John Chrysostom. This in- 
volves, in effect, a description of fourth-century monasticism as practiced 
in the vast area reaching from Phoenicia to barbarian lands beyond the 
Danube and the Black Sea. Ample background material on earlier monastic 
traditions throws light on the context of Chrysostom’s thought and prac- 
tice. 

One of the most gratifying things in this book is its methodology, not 
only because of the author’s solid acquaintance with the writings and field 
under consideration, but because of the organization of the evidence and 
findings. The second chapter consists of seventy-four more or less lengthy 
passages from Chrysostom’s writings, with comments on authenticity, 
linguistic usage, historical context, etc. Such a presentation of the basic 
evidence at the outset affords the reader a more reliable and readable (not 
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“piecemeal”’) introduction to Chrysostom’s mind on the problem under dis- 
cussion. 

The third chapter is an over-all description of contemporary monasticism 
(various forms, external customs and practices, internal ideals and motiva- 
tion). Then follows a more immediate approach to the problem: an evalua- 
tion of the tension between service of the Church and flight from the world. 
The author’s thesis is rendered more telling by concrete descriptions of 
Chrysostom’s personal crisis in this regard, and of his practice later on of 
employing large numbers of monks in external works, mainly as missionaries, 
in the extensive areas under his jurisdiction as Bishop of Constantinople. 
The detailed planning and careful implementation of this vast project would 
do credit to the most “modern” missionary organization. 

The final chapter assembles evidence pertinent to Chrysostom’s attitudes 
and convictions concerning the monastic life and works of charity and the 
apostolate, the monastic ideal in relation to the basic ideals of Christianity 
and to God’s eternal plan of salvation, the compatibility of the monastic 
life and the priesthood. Then follows a summation of conclusions. 

The evidence adduced makes it clear that, though Chrysostom is second 
to none in his praise of prayer, self-abnegation, penance, and even solitude, 
he sees monasticism nevertheless as a mixed life. It is celibacy that marks 
off the monk from the layman; other duties are basically common to both 
as Christians. But the monk should be conspicuous by his flight not from 
the world of men (which “God so loved’) but from the world of Satan; 
nor even from worldlings (for we are told to seek them out) but from world- 
liness. For Chrysostom, such flight has little to do with change of place, 
everything to do with change of heart. 


Alma College TERRENCE R. O’Connor, S.J. 


Des JULIAN VON AECLANUM KOMMENTAR ZU DEN PROPHETEN OSEE, 
JoEL unD Amos: Ern BEITRAG ZUR GESCHICHTE DER EXEGESE. By Gisbert 
Bouwman, S.V.D. Analecia biblica 9. Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 
1958. Pp. xx + 154. $4.50. 

Julian, Bishop of Eclanum, was one of the eighteen Italian bishops who 
in 418 refused to subscribe to Pope Zosimus’ condemnation of Pelagianism. 
He was expelled from Italy and traveled to the East, where he became for a 
time a disciple of Theodore of Mopsuestia. After his defection he became 
the intellectual leader of Pelagianism and the first to systematize its doc- 
trines. The most important of his writings, many of which survive only 
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in long quotations by St. Augustine, was his commentary on the Minor 
Prophets, of which he completed only the commentary on Osee, Joel, and 
Amos. A study of this work was the subject of Fr. Bouwman’s doctoral 
dissertation in the Biblical Institute. 

B. divides his study into six chapters: two on the text of the commentary, 
and one each on Julian’s language and style, his biblical text, his hermeneu- 
tics and exegesis. 

The present edition of the commentary (PL 21, 959-1104) is very poor 
and does not fairly represent what Julian wrote; a critical edition is badly 
needed. An edition of this kind would shed much light on the methods used 
in the scriptoria of the Middle Ages, as well as restore the text of “the 
greatest master of the Latin language since Tertullian” (p. 60). Even as it 
stands, Julian’s commentary is of importance for the study of the Vulgate; 
its biblical text, though only a few decades later than St. Jerome, already 
reflects the variants which appear in the earliest Vulgate MSS. 

In the history of exegesis Julian occupies an unusual position. As a 
westerner by birth, he was naturally influenced by the school of Alexandria 
and its allegorical method. He interprets many passages allegorically, 
often using the “concordance” method, basing his interpretation on words 
and phrases divorced from any historical or literary context. But during his 
exile he came into contact with the school of Antioch and its concept of 
theoria. As a result he occupies a middle position between the two schools. 

He reveals this middle position especially in the question of how the 
Messianic prophecies are related to the prophet’s historical background. 
His interpretation is a mean between the purely historical and the directly 
Messianic. Even in directly Messianic prophecies, he says, the prophet 
does not lose contact with his historical context; the prophecy is always 
partly fulfilled in the OT, and this partial fulfilment is an anticipation of, 
and a pointer toward, the complete fulfilment in Christ. This is what he 
means by theoria. It is the perception of the higher NT reality through con- 
sideration of the less important OT symbols and events. 

The clarification of Julian’s concept of theoria is the central part of B.’s 
thesis. The whole discussion is carefully planned, clearly presented, and 
amply documented; it will interest many readers, including those who may 
have forgotten the name of Julian of Eclanum. As a contribution to the 
history of the exegetical schools in the early Church, it may be recom- 
mended without reserve. 


St. Columban’s Seminary, Milton, Mass. EAMONN O’DoHERTY, S.S.C. 
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DICTIONNAIRE DE SPIRITUALITE. Fascicles 26-27 (Eglise—Episcopat). 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1959. 

A brief glance at the list of articles, as well as at the names of the con- 
tributors, is enough to indicate the value of this present double fascicle. 
Some of the more important articles are: “Eglise” (95 cols.), ‘““Egoisme” 
(20), “Egypte” (49), “Endurcissement” (11), “Enfance de Jésus (Dévo- 
tion a |’)” (31), ““Enfance spirituelle” (33), ““Enfer’”’ (17), “Ennemis (Amour 
des)” (12), “Entretiens spirituels” (12), “Envie” (12), “Epictéte” (33), 
“Epiphanie” (17), and “Episcopat” (to be completed). A brief word may 
be said about a few of these articles. 

The article “Eglise” is almost book length and is the work of thirteen 
collaborators. The first part of this article, which began in the closing col- 
umns of the preceding fascicle, was written by P. Tena and is a brief sum- 
mary of his recent (1958) book La palabra Ekklesia. The scholarly Robert 
Brunet contributes an excellent and inspiring section on the doctrinal and 
spiritual riches contained in four biblical images of the Church: temple, 
vine, spouse, and body. After a long section on the history of the theology 
of the Church, the work of many collaborators, two fine contributions form 
the conclusion of this excellent article: one on the spiritual maternity of the 
Church and our love for her, written by Msgr. Journet; the other by Broutin 
on the ““Mysterium ecclesiae.” 

The article “Enfance spirituelle” is also well done. Negatively, it avoids 
the dangers of a sentimental approach; positively, it gives the solid theo- 
logical basis for spiritual childhood, for this latter concept can be properly 
understood only through the theology of grace. The article indicates clearly 
that the two central elements in spiritual childhood are humility and an 
awareness of God as a Father (this latter implying confidence). Although 
each of these is contained in the OT, it is only in the NT, especially in the 
teaching and example of Christ, that they are united into a unified spiritual 
attitude. The historical aspect of this article closes with a four-column ex- 
planation of the much discussed “little way” of St. Theresa. 

Since the relation of egoism to the spiritual life had already been treated 
in “Amour-propre,”’ the article ““Egoisme” is limited for the most part to the 
psychological and moral aspects of this state of soul. Also, although some of 
the matter discussed in ‘““Endurcissement”’ had already been considered in 
“Aveuglement,”’ MacAvoy brings out some important points in his explana- 
tion of the causes, effects, and remedies, both preventive and curative, of 
hardness of heart. 

These few observations hardly indicate the great help which the Diction- 
naire de spiritualité can be to masters of novices, spiritual directors, re- 
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treat masters, etc.; but all may be assured that it belongs in every good 
spiritual library. 


Weston College Tuomas G. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J. 


SomE SCHOOLS OF CATHOLIC SPIRITUALITY. Edited by Jean Gautier. 
Translated by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. New York: Desclée, 1959. Pp. 
384. $4.75. 

The purpose of this book, according to its editor, is “to give, if not a com- 
plete idea, at least a satisfying one of Catholic spirituality and its different 
forms” (p. 3). Thus, its basic purpose is to explain the structural elements of 
some of the most important schools of spirituality which exist in the Church 
today. To attain this end Gautier requested articles from qualified and 
learned specialists: J. Winandy, O.S.B. (Benedictine spirituality); V. Bre- 
ton, O.F.M. (Franciscan); P. Régamey, O.P. (Dominican); Paul-Marie de 
la Croix, O.C.D. (Carmelite); P. de la Boullaye, S.J. (Ignatian); Msgr. F. 
Vincent (Salesian); and the editor himself contributes the chapter on Ora- 
torian spirituality. There are two additional chapters, one on the spirituality 
of the Imitation of Christ by P. Pourrat, P.S.S., and the other by E. Masure 
on contemporary French spirituality. Finally, there is a helpful bibliography 
of recommended books and articles—English titles only—arranged accord- 
ing to the schools of spirituality. 

This book presupposes, and justly so, that there do exist in the Church 
what are called schools of spirituality. Since all these schools are Catholic, 
they must all contain the same essential elements. Yet these essential 
elements can be united in different ways; they can be combined in different 
proportions, practiced under various forms, with various hierarchies (char- 
ity always supreme). One school will differ from another, then, only by 
reason of its particular emphases. Thus, in beginning this book one expects 
to find each contributor explaining the emphases which are proper to his 
own particular school. 

The opening chapters, however, show the practical difficulties of such an 
approach. In the very first chapter one sees that the term “Benedictine 
spirituality” is ambiguous, for it could mean either the spirituality of St. 
Benedict himself, or it could refer to the evolved spirituality of the black 
monks of today, or it could also include the spirit proper to the Cistercians, 
Camaldolese, and other Benedictine branches. Another difficulty is met in 
the following chapter when it is asserted that “Franciscan spirituality is 
without differentiating characteristics. It is... among the other more dis- 
tinctively different schools of spirituality, a Christian spirituality” (p. 
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50). Thus, the claim is made that, being solely and purely Christian, evan- 
gelical, it is not really a “school” of spirituality. Also, if I read him rightly, 
Régamey seems to make about the same claim for Dominican spirituality. 
All this seems to mean that the initial difficulty of the book is a lack of a 
more complete agreement as to what is meant by “school of spirituality.” 
In our judgment, the best approach in explaining a particular school is 
illustrated by Gautier in his chapter on Oratorian spirituality. He makes it 
clear that Oratorian spirituality is solidly Catholic, yet at the same time he 
indicates what are its particular emphases which differentiate it from other 
schools. If the other authors had followed this approach, the contribution 
of this book, we believe, would have been far greater. 

That does not mean that this is not an interesting and valuable book; 
it is. Every chapter is well worth study and reflection, and every reader 
will grow in an appreciation of the richness of Christian spirituality as well 
as in a sympathetic understanding of the spirituality of other schools. At 
the same time, hardly any reader will be completely satisfied with the treat- 
ment of his own school. We personally found the article on Jesuit spiritual- 
ity somewhat unsatisfactory. Although most of the essential points of Igna- 
tian teaching are presented, there is no indication of their theological basis 
and connection, nor how they should be united into a stable, organic whole. 
The author does not seem to have profited from the scholarly work done 
in this field by de Guibert and H. Rahner. But despite dissatisfactions of this 
sort, each chapter is solid and substantial, and the book as a whole makes a 
real contribution to the field of Catholic spirituality. 


Weston College Tuomas G. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J. 


Heroic SANCTITY AND INSANITY: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SPIRITUAL 
LiFE AND MENTAL HycIENE. By Thomas Verner Moore. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1959. Pp. x + 243. $5.00. 

Dom Moore, doctor and Carthusian, says in a footnote that this book 
was written “not only as an introduction to the spiritual life and as a text 
on mental hygiene but also to present a true picture of St. Thérése of Li- 
sieux” (p. 220). To carry out his purpose, M. sketches in Part 1 the nature 
of heroic virtue necessary for sanctity, which serves as an introduction to 
the spiritual life. In Part 2 he argues that the psychotherapy of the last 
few decades has left out of consideration the patient’s freedom, responsi- 
bility, and spiritual aims, and thus has neglected to draw on religion for aid 
in treating psychoneuroses and even psychoses. He points out that the lack 
of a religious background and worth-while ideals and the resulting distrust 
of his fellows and rebellion against society are real obstacles to a man’s 
recovery. 
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Throughout the book M. illustrates his discussion by references to St. 
Theresa. In Part 3 he outlines the making of a saint and uses the various 
stages in St. Theresa’s development to show the gradual achievement of 
sanctity. In doing so, he takes issue with a recent psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion according to which it appears that cloaked natural inclinations and 
unreasoned instincts were the driving forces in the Saint’s life. M. shows that 
it was St. Theresa’s ever-increasing love of God that spurred her on toward 
sanctity, and protests that “any attempt to retire grace into the background 
and interpret conduct as a low form of natural selfishness gives a false pic- 
ture of heroic virtue and betrays a naturalism incompatible with the ideals 
of the Church” (p. 190). In an epilogue he affirms that sanctity develops a 
strong and stable personality and that the patient who wants to reorganize 
his personality must supplement psychotherapy by leading a truly devout 
life. 

The plan of the book makes repetitions inevitable, particularly in the dis- 
cussion of the psychoanalytic interpretation of St. Theresa’s life. A few 
passages from Etienne Robo’s The Two Portraits (2nd ed.; Westminster, 
Md., 1957) are quoted over and over. As is usual with polemic, one begins 
to wonder whether these passages might not bear a different interpretation 
in their own context. At the very least, the reader is likely to regret that so 
much time was spent in rebuttal instead of being devoted to the develop- 
ment of M.’s own positive contribution. 

This book should serve as an antidote for the consistent tendency among 
psychotherapists to neglect religious and spiritual values. Unfortunately, 
the practitioners who would need it most are unlikely to be impressed by it, 
because it distils centuries of ascetical teaching into a few pages that are 
difficult to understand for a non-Catholic who lacks the traditional termi- 
nology. For the Catholic psychotherapist, however, it will serve as a welcome 
reminder of what he is really hoping to accomplish in therapy. 


Loyola University, Chicago Macpa B. ARNOLD 


COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC: MODERN TECHNIQUES AND EMOTIONAL 
ConFticts. By George Hagmaier, C.S.P., and Robert Gleason, S.J. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. xiv + 301. $4.50. 

During the past ten years the rapprochement between psychiatry and re- 
ligion has increased greatly. One product of this union has been a rash of 
books by clergymen of all faiths dealing with the relationship between these 
two approaches to human problems. At first glance, Counselling the Catholic 
seems to be just one more book of this type, and one wonders if there is 
need for saying the same things over again. Nothing could be further from 
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the truth, for this book makes a unique contribution and fills a long-stand- 
ing need. 

Although the book can, and I hope will, be read by laymen with great 
profit, it is mainly directed to priests and seminarians: “Our aim has been 
to write a compendium of practical psychology which contains a certain 
minimum of information to which we feel every priest should be introduced.” 
The authors divide their work into two parts of unequal length. The first, 
comprising about two thirds of the book and attributed to Fr. Hagmaier, 
concerns itself with counseling theory and techniques. The second, about a 
third of the work, is attributed to Fr. Gleason and treats of special coun- 
seling problems which touch the province of the moral theologian. 

After a brief but adequate review of the psychological development of 
personality with special emphasis on emotions, sex education, and parental 
attitudes, H. sketches the structure of personality, using adapted Freudian 
terminology. In the opinion of the reviewer, the greatest contribution of the 
book is the chapter on the priest as listener. Here and throughout, the 
authors give very helpful advice on the listening technique and referrals. 
What they say about the techniques of counseling to be used by the priest 
needed saying. Unfortunately, they have not been clear enough in ex- 
plaining the various counseling roles of the priest. 

Since the book is obviously meant for priests and seminarians who have 
not had special psychological training, it would have been more helpful 
if the authors had clarified the limits such men should place on themselves 
in the use of counseling techniques. When the psychologically untrained or 
undertrained person, be he layman or priest, delves into the unconscious 
motivation of a person, he is following a dangerous procedure. The re- 
flecting of feelings in the counseling situation seems to be a safe procedure, 
but the sample responses (p. 38) seem at times more like interpretation than 
mere reflection of feelings. Again, the suggested use of environmental manip- 
ulation, though a worth-while technique in itself, can interfere with the 
counseling relationship and build up feelings of dependence. What is already 
a fine book would have been even better if the counseling role of the priest 
untrained in psychology had been more clearly delineated. This is asking a 
lot, since there is still a great deal of confusion on this point in the whole 
field of counseling. 

The treatment of the priest as a referral source is excellent. I know of no 
book that makes it clearer. The chapters by H. on masturbation, homo- 
sexuality, alcoholism, scrupulosity, mental health, and community re- 
sources are filled with clear explanations and sound practical advice. G.’s 
treatment of the moral implications of many of these problem areas in 
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counseling will prove most helpful to all priests. He presents a lucid sum- 
mary of the latest teachings of moral theologians on these important sub- 
jects. 

Perhaps because the work is a collaboration, it seems to suffer in part 
from too much repetition. Again, despite the reason advanced by the authors 
for omitting it, the book would be more useful if it had an index. The 
bibliography should make a fine reading list for priests and seminarians 
who wish to deepen their psychological knowledge. 

Counselling the Catholic makes a notable contribution to the field of pas- 
toral psychology and is recommended to all priests and seminarians. It 
should make a fine supplementary text for seminary courses in pastoral 
theology and should find itself on the bookshelf of every priest. The authors 
deserve congratulations for making a solid start in an area still mostly 
uncharted. 


Weston College Joun R. McCatt, S.J. 


FATHER CONNELL ANSWERS MorAL QUEsTIONS. By Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R. Edited by Eugene J. Weitzel, C.S.V. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
Univ. of America Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 210. $3.95. 

This is a compilation of about two hundred of Fr. Connell’s “Answers to 
Questions” in the American Ecclesiastical Review. According to the editor’s 
preface, the field is limited to the theological virtues and the sacraments. 
However, the moral virtues of justice, temperance, religion, and veracity 
are also included, so that about the only area completely omitted is that of 
public social questions of labor-management and citizen-state relationships. 
It is not intended to be a complete summary of moral theology but has for 
its purpose to give as simple and direct an answer as possible to questions 
frequently asked by priests. No attempt is made to discuss variant opinions, 
nor is much said about principles. This is understandable in view of the 
purpose, but it does seem that a little more might have been said of the 
principles or objective norms for forming a judgment, especially in questions 
which depend on varying circumstances. For example, for absolute grave 
matter in theft, the figure is set at $80-85 (p. 30); yet presumably C. would 
agree with the widely accepted norm of the week’s salary of an upper- 
middle-class worker. At present, this would seem to be about $100, as is 
suggested in a preceding question (p. 28). Since conditions like these can 
change so easily, it would seem better to indicate such a norm. 

No doubt, definite statements of sin in situations which depend on chang- 
ing conditions are also explainable by the purpose of the work. But at 
times C. seems a bit too severe. It might have been better for him to revise 
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some of his answers according to his manner of speaking in his Outlines of 
Moral Theology. For example, all moralists would surely agree that it would 
be better for a girl not to enter a bathing beauty contest; but to state cate- 
gorically that it would be a mortal sin to do so (p. 26), even “to win a college 
scholarship and receive an education which otherwise she could not obtain,” 
seems to be overly severe. Again, all would agree on exhorting people to 
make Sunday a day different from the rest of the week and so recognizable 
as the special day of the Lord; but in view of the great variety of theological 
opinion on the nature of servile work, as brought out, e.g., in the CTSA 
convention in Philadelphia in 1957, it seems rather difficult to be certain of a 
grave obligation on many types of work (p. 78). It seems strange, too, that 
C. continues to insist on an obligation, even a light one, attaching to the 
pledge of the Legion of Decency (p. 23), when most theologians, diocesan 
directors of the Legion, the priest-adviser of the Legion, and a member of 
the bishops’ committee all say that there is no added obligation from taking 
the pledge. 

The whole work may seem to smack of exaggerated casuistry, but there 
is no doubt that it will serve a useful purpose for busy priests. Moralists 
are constantly asked by fellow priests for just such direct answers. And it is 
to C.’s credit that he has always been willing to essay an answer to modern 
questions not generally treated in the manuals. 


Alma College JosePH J. FARRAHER, S.J. 


PREVIEWS AND PRACTICAL CASES ON MARRIAGE 1: PRELIMINARIES AND 
IMPEDIMENTS. By Owen M. Cloran, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. Pp. 
xii + 403. 

In recent years the Holy See has placed particular emphasis on the need 
for accurate knowledge of marriage legislation. A listing of the citeable 
sources supporting this observation must include the Instruction of the 
Congregation of the Sacraments, June 29, 1941, and the several allocutions 
of Pope Pius XII to seminarians and to the auditors of the Rota. The effort 
of compliance with the mind of the Church in this regard requires thorough 
study of the legal principles of marriage. This first volume of Previews and 
Practical Cases on Marriage has as its objective the presentation of sound 
instructional aids in acquiring this knowledge of marriage legislation. It 
focuses primarily upon the problems of the parish priest and the diocesan 
specialist. But in the process of analytically defining these problems and of 
accurately resolving them, it provides invaluable help to missionaries, to 
seminarians, and to other students of Church law. 
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Every priest engaged principally in parish work is acutely aware of his 
obligation to have the knowledge necessary (a) to avoid illicit and invalid 
assistance at marriage, (b) to discern basic legal principles necessary to the 
rectification of invalid marriages, (c) to be alert to the possibility of the 
removal of an obstacle to conversion resultant from a previous marriage, 
and (d) to be able to seize upon the opportunity of assisting a Catholic 
party to return to the practice of the faith after involvement in a bad 
marriage situation. Fr. Cloran’s first volume presents thirty-two cases 
which cover completely the Church’s legislation on the preliminary re- 
quirements of marriage (canons 1012-34) and the impediments which 
are an obstacle to the licit and valid celebration of the marriage (canons 
1035-80). A preview or survey of the relevant canons introduces the dis- 
cussion of each division of this section of the Code. This succinct outline 
delineates the scope of the law applicable to the several cases selected for 
study. The exposition of the legal principles is exhaustive. In the text the 
interpretations are concisely and clearly developed and positively stated. 
In the footnotes more technical and elaborate legal analysis is offered for 
every essential topic, and sources for further probing are suggested. All 
recent legislation is included. For example, changes in the practice of the 
Holy See regarding dissolution of the natural bond of marriage are referred 
to in the decisions on pp. 245 and 266, and an unusual grant of sanatio 
in radice is recorded on p. 271. The parish priest familiar with the current 
law covering these problems occurring in Christian living will often find in 
this knowledge the solution to cases that stand in the way of conversion 
or return to the sacraments. 

This excellent book serves the specialist, notably the chancery official, 
equally well. The demands arising out of the curious paradox of modern 
secularism and growing conversions have increased the work of our chancery 
staffs in tribunal and documentary cases. Any priest experienced in this 
field of endeavor knows that research is frequently necessary to resolve the 
more difficult and unusual cases. Because of the natural limitations on the 
number of priests who can be assigned to this work, together with the pres- 
sure of clearing the over-all docket as expeditiously as possible, the time 
for needed research may be very difficult to find. Furthermore, adequate 
library facilities are not always at hand. In his tribunal work as defender of 
the bond, C. came face to face with this complex problem and in his generos- 
ity and solicitude set to work to remedy the condition by compiling in 
summary form all the material which can be found in the Canon Law Digest 
and in the latest and best commentaries on this section of the Code. His 
present objective in this titanic effort was to save time for judges, de- 
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fenders, advocates, and other officers of the court by presenting a dictionary 
or file of the essential law to be applied for a satisfactory solution to any 
given case in this relevancy. Remotely he contributes much through the 
clearance of calendars to the salvation of souls. 

Several features merit special mention. The important powers granted 
by the Code to pastors, curates, confessors, and priests without diocesan 
faculties—in danger of death or in other urgency—are fully discussed in 
reference to virtually every contingency that may arise. Intricate problems 
which confront the modern priest in handling cases are analyzed thoroughly: 
e.g., those concerning common-law marriage, divorce and separation, 
cohabitation as brother and sister; those involving crime, specific types of 
impotence, abduction as it occurs in modern life; those regarding recent 
faculties and subjects of military vicars and chaplains, Oriental marriage 
legislation as it affects Latin Catholics. 

The marriage cases are all drawn from the living record. In C.’s selection 
one finds a blend of normal and unusual instance. The splendid commen- 
tary on the prenuptial investigation and publication of the banns as against 
the fascinating treatment of the premarital surgical creation of an artificial 
vagina are illustrative of this spread of interest. Graphic charts of aligned 
law and summaries of pertinent instructions and special faculties are 
valuable aids to the busy priest, in particular those given on pp. 73, 120, 
244, and 260. A comprehensive bibliography includes the latest editions of 
works covering every phase of marriage. A detailed analytical-alphabetic 
index provides a synoptic outline of the essential points of legislation in 
each of the important entries, as, e.g., in the bond of marriage, crime, and 
Oriental marriage law. 

The genius of this book is in its recognition of the instructive value of 
practice. It twins theory and practice in a manner which admirably pre- 
serves the integrity of both. The book is chock-full of oblique law, and the 
effectiveness of this feature derives from the fine coherence achieved by 
the author as well as from the practical worth of the allied references. 
Of merit also is C.’s systematic plan of making the best source material 
easily available to the reader. Within its scope this book satisfies, as no 
other single volume, the demands of those who must be thoroughly familiar 
with the marriage legislation of our day. 


Ascension Rectory, Oak Park, Ill. J. D. FitzGERALD 


CHRISTIANITY IN ConFLIcT: A CATHOLIC VIEW OF PROTESTANTISM. 
By John A. Hardon, S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. 300. $4.50. 
Fr. Hardon’s new volume is another sign of the growing interest of Catho- 
lics in the heirs of the Reformation. The author’s fluent pen and clear ex- 
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position make his book most readable. His purpose is the “modest work of 
seeing the Protestant religion through Catholic eyes” (p. xi). The twelve 
chapters do not attempt a genetic presentation of Protestantism. They 
treat of a series of topics chosen, it would seem, at random: the Bible; 
Christian ministry; missionary enterprise; marriage, divorce, and celibacy; 
marital morality; Church and state relations; religious education; social 
ideas and practices; doctrinal variations; sectarianism; desire for unity; 
the meaning of Protestantism. Each chapter presents a sketch of its subject 
matter and there is no special claim to originality of research or of thought. 
This makes the book a fair sample of what the average educated Catholic 
will think of what he sees in Protestantism. The tone is consistently irenic. 

Yet the value of this volume also points to its weakness. In the first place, 
it contains many inaccuracies, half-truths, and plain mistakes. Thus, Karl 
Barth is not German (p. 169) but Swiss. The Dutch Reformed Church in 
South Africa does not represent “the purest and most traditional form of 
Protestantism still surviving” (p. 175). The Faith and Order Conference of 
Lausanne in 1927 did not meet “to lay the foundation of the future World 
Council of Churches” (p. 225). The statement that “the Anglican Bishops 
drafted a formal protest” against the definition of the Assumption (p. 256) 
is not correct. 

In the second place, if the intention is irenic, the language is not always 
respectful. Expressions like “Reformation fancies,” the ‘Protestant revolt,” 
“Protestant sects,” which frequently recur in this volume, do more harm 
than good. 

In the third place, too much is sometimes claimed for Catholics. Thus, the 
race problem in South Africa is described as a conflict between Calvinists 
and Catholics (p. 175); and there is not a word to indicate that Anglicans 
have also been at the forefront of the struggle against apartheid. Or, “a 
note of finality that only an infallible Church would have dared” (p. 277) 
is found in the Confession of Faith of the Council of Trent; but Luther’s 
formula sounds just as final: “Here I stand. I can do no other. So help me 
God.” Or, the ecumenical movement is explained mainly as an imitation of 
Catholic unity; but is this not missing the driving force behind it, which is 
a commitment to Christ as taught by Protestantism? 

Finally, some statements would gain from being qualified. There is a 
touch of exaggeration in saying that thanks to the Council of Trent “in- 
sights were gained which the faithful had not seen since the beginning of 
Christianity” (p. 277). It also oversimplifies the problem to say that the 
fundamental error of Protestantism is “a denial that faith belongs essen- 
tially to the intellect” (p. 258). 
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In brief, the praiseworthy purpose of this book has been marred by many 
flaws. This is all the more regrettable as its topic is important and timely. 


Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh GrorcE H. TAVARD 


Now WE Are CatTHoLics. Edited by Karl Hardt, S.J. Translated by 
Norman C. Reeves. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. Ixvii + 223. 
$3.95. 

This volume, containing the conversion narratives of four former Lutheran 
pastors, has gone through many printings in Germany since its publication 
in 1955. For the English translation, Sylvester P. Theisen, an American 
layman with firsthand knowledge of the German scene, has added a sixty- 
page introduction in which he traces the main lines of Germany’s religious 
history in the present century. 

Read in the light of Dr. Theisen’s valuable introduction, the converts’ 
own stories give an illuminating picture of what has been happening to 
German Lutheranism during the past generation. They tell something 
about the High Church movement, led by Prof. Friedrich Heiler and Bishop 
Wilhelm Stahlin, about the collaboration among the various confessions 
in the resistance to Hitler, and about the profound appeal of the Una Sancta 
movement in the 1940’s. These narratives clearly show that the work of 
Catholic theologians such as Lortz and Adam, who tried to write justly and 
even charitably of the Reformers, evoked a warm response from the Protes- 
tant side. 

Unlike many American converts, the four writers of this book seem to 
have found their way to the Catholic Church without breaking sharply 
from the past, but rather by developing the sound values which they already 
accepted as Lutherans. Fr. Goethe’s story, which comes first in the English 
translation, is warmly human. It is the tale of an earnest, prayerful man, 
whose trust in Providence and zeal for souls led him constantly, through 
many tribulations, toward the fulness of truth and joy. His ordination as a 
married priest in December, 1951, on the eve of his seventy-first birthday, 
caused something of a sensation. Notwithstanding his years, he continues 
to carry on a fruitful apostolate in Mainz—as this reviewer had an oppor- 
tunity to witness in 1958. 

Fr. Giebner’s narrative shows the problems of conscience felt by a Lu- 
theran seriously committed to the High Church movement. In spite of his 
reordination by Heiler (who had himself been consecrated by a Gallican 
bishop according to the Ritwale Romanum), he found that true apostolicity 
could not be had in separation from Rome. He has been a Catholic priest 
since 1953. 
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Pastor Kliinder, the third author, writes rather abstractly. In a sort of 
meditation on the biblical notion of plenitude (plérdma), he explains how he 
became convinced that this essential Christian value could not be realized 
within the Protestant framework. 

Prof. Schlier’s account, the last of the series, is perhaps the most impor- 
tant theologically. As a NT scholar (and a disciple of Bultmann), he found 
himself compelled to acknowledge, on sheerly exegetical grounds, that only 
Catholic Christianity squares with the NT doctrine concerning the Church. 
His arguments indicate that modern biblical scholarship can make a rich 
contribution to the apologetic sections of ecclesiology. 

For the most part the translation reads smoothly. This reviewer noted 
only a few minor errors, the most serious of which is the rendering of the 
Latin on p. 104. 


Gregorian University, Rome Avery DULLES, S.J. 


Vatican Drptomacy: A Stupy OF CHURCH AND STATE ON THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL PLANE. By Robert A. Graham, S.J. Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 441. $7.50. 

When discussing Church-State relations implicitly (as a rule) on the basis 
of the constitutional law of a particular state, scholars more often than 
not do not distinguish among Church Universal, national or established 
churches, and sects, though such distinctions of the constitutional law of 
the religious bodies are most essential in the problem of Church-State rela- 
tions. That is even more important on the international plane; for here the 
Church Universal, i.e., the Roman Catholic Church, encounters the world of 
states and civilizations, and she has consequently developed customary 
institutions and instrumentalities which serve international intercourse with 
the states. She has done so not primarily because her head, the pope, was 
once the sovereign of the Papal States and is since 1929 again sovereign of a 
“symbolic” state, but because of the constitution and the religious end of 
the Church Universal and the ecclesiastical character of her head. This 
primacy of the spiritual element came out in the fact that from 1870 to 
1929 the vast majority of states continued to see in the Apostolic See a sub- 
ject of international law and recognized its right to active and passive 
legation, to conclude concordats (international treaties), to offer good 
services and mediation in situations of international conflicts, despite 
general “neutrality” inthe latter. 

We have to be grateful to Fr. Graham that he undertook his study of 
Vatican diplomacy, certainly the best and most complete volume in the 
English language, based on a wide knowledge of all the literature, on archival 
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studies, and an intimate study of sources; thus we are hopeful that it shall 
do away with the many prejudices extra et intra which still surround Vatican 
diplomacy. In Part 1, “The Origin of Modern Diplomatic Missions,” G, 
shows the establishment of diplomatic relations with Protestant and later 
with non-Christian states, starting just before the French Revolution and 
after the downfall of Napoleon; a survey of the short representation of the 
U.S.A. (1848-64) is included. Part 2 discusses ably—always stressing their 
primarily spiritual and ecclesiastical tasks and character—the organs of 
papal diplomacy: the nuncios, internuncios, and apostolic delegates, of 
whom only the first are, strictly speaking, of diplomatic character. Then the 
roles of ambassadors and ministers of states to the Apostolic See are de- 
scribed, and the successful fight of the Vatican to prevent the employment 
of clerical envoys by governments, which was congenital to the era of pre- 
vailing Gallicanism. The last chapter tells of the evolution of the office of 
the Cardinal Secretary of State from the secrefarius domesticus over the 
cardinal-nephew system to the important role it plays since 1676 as intimate 
adviser and executor of papal policy, and the many organizational reforms 
of the Secretariate up to now. Part 3 describes the pope as sovereign, the 
origin and the historical development of the right to active and passive 
legation from the Middle Ages on, and the intimate and logical link between 
sovereignty and this right. A most interesting chapter presents the develop- 
ment of the jus publicum ecclesiae, the theoretical foundation of papal 
diplomacy, in the fight against the Gallican, jurisdictional, Febronian, and 
episcopalian (Emser Punktationen, 1786) theories on the constitution of the 
Church in contradistinction to the Church as societas perfecta, and of the 
pope as monarchic head with original and immediate jurisdiction over all 
the Church (Fénelon had already earlier said that the liberties of the Galli- 
can Church as against the pope issue truly into servitudes of the Church to 
the king). During the nineteenth century the growth of constitutionalism, 
the insertion of religious freedom in the bills of rights, and various forms of 
separation, friendly and hostile, led not only to the abolishment of Galli- 
canism, etc., but also to a broad acknowledgment of papal sovereignty in 
spiritual matters. And this new status of “the free Church in a free society” 
opens a new phase in the development of Vatican diplomacy. 

The last part, “Texts and Challenges,” treats excellently papal diplomacy 
in time of war, U.S.-Vatican relations, and the Holy See and the Soviet 
Union. G. does not refer to the daring role of Pius XII in the negotiations 
between German resistance groups and the English representative to the 
Vatican during 1939-40 (see Die Vollmacht des Gewissens [Bonn, 1956]; 
Kurt Sendter, Die rimischen Friedensgespriche, pp. 436-66 and the litera- 
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ture), probably because the Vatican authorities have kept silent up to now. 
(On p. 410 of the bibliography the name should read Felix Porsch rather 
than Prosch, and the essay quoted is by von Grauert, not Granert.) 

Theologians, jurists, political scientists, and the general public are 
deeply in debt to the learned author for this excellent volume. 


Georgetown University Hernricu A. ROMMEN 


THe CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON EpucaTiIon. By Neil G. McCluskey, 
S.J. Garden City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 1959. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

The key concept in the burgeoning folklore of pluralism is “dialogue.’’ 
This is a usable term, but it is beginning to assume those iconic properties 
which accompany the hypostatizing of any abstraction; it is becoming the 
central sacrament, that says what it works and works what it says, in the 
mystique of public relations; and it will soon be freighted with so much 
imagery that its mere invocation will be enough to separate the good from 
the bad. All of this is by way of saying that the social accretions are obscur- 
ing the reality, that we are now so habituated to talking about “the dia- 
logue” that we often overlook the fact that it exists not as an attainment 
but as a desideratum. And the point of this excursus is to explain why Fr. 
McCluskey’s book, which is aimed primarily at non-Catholics, which 
speaks sensibly and with calm suasiveness on matters of first importance, 
will probably go unnoticed by the readers for whom it was written. 

One talks of “the dialogue” more than one talks dialogue; for though it is 
true that on a highly refined plane some genuine intercourse does exist, 
its influence generally has not trickled down. It is a regrettable and melan- 
choly fact that we are not much removed from the era of nativist suspicions 
—from the APA to the POAU—so that there is more interest in our intra- 
mural squabbles (e.g., the national prominence given to laments of our aca- 
demic mediocrity, whether they emanate from professors or housewives) 
and more interest in what externs say about us (e.g., a non-Catholic theolo- 
gian explains our riddles to his brethren) than there is concern for what we 
ourselves proffer to the rest of society in explanation of our allegedly enig- 
matic ways. 

M.’s book, if read, would gently erase many of the fears that disturb the 
non-Catholic mind. While his educational view is broad, the point on which 
he focuses is the relation of Catholic schools to the body social. This is not, 
then, a study of the structure of Catholic learning in its spiritual dimension 
or in terms of its interior life; rather it is concerned largely with the outside, 
with the external radiation, of our educational edifice. By that very fact, 
for the sincere non-Catholic it is all the more valuable a work. In this same 
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context, Protestants and Others, who in their search for the “inside” 
story often ignore what we say to them across the dialogical table, or riddle 
our presumably runic doctrine with shot from their own ecclesiastical canons, 
would do well to remember that the outside is the only way into the inside. 

Fr. McCluskey explains why Catholics prefer their own schools; why this 
preference implies no disdain for the public school; and why “Catholics 
have as much right to make their views heard on matters of public interest— 
including the public schools—as has anyone else.”’ And, it should be said, 
non-Catholics have a reciprocal right with regard to the Catholic school 
qua school. The syntax of the above quotation illustrates the reasonable 
tenor of the book: the individual issue, whether the Catholic or the public 
school, is always seen “bracketed” by the larger political or moral principle. 
Thus, concerning some state aid to all schools: “If public benefits are so 
administered that citizens must do violence to their conscience in order to 
share in them, then the benefits are discriminatory.” Or: “Catholics do not 
look upon the claim to share in general welfare benefits—including education 
itselfi—as a raid on the public treasury but as an issue to be argued in the 
civic forum because it concerns civil rights.” As a corollary to this, M. notes 
that Catholics as citizens have a right to seek such educational benefits, 
even though the hierarchy may not have spoken out in favor of them. The 
weakest chapter is that on “The Catholic School in Operation,” where 
among a few other minor omissions the fact is ignored that it was through 
the influence of the secular accrediting agencies that religious Sisters and 
Brothers were required to take academic degrees. The strongest chapter is 
the last, which summarizes the present Catholic position and its probable 
evolution with an argumentation which is charitable and temperate, as 
well as brilliantly cogent. 


St. Xavier College, Chicago Justus GEORGE LAWLER 


Tue CATHOLIC DIMENSION IN HIGHER EpucaTIoNn. By Justus George 
Lawler. Introduction by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1959. Pp. xxviii + 302. $3.95. 

The thesis of the present book, presented modestly as an “essay,” is: 
“first, that the roots of our educational difficulties, from which stem the 
current confusion, are grounded in the spiritual order, and second, that they 
cannot be energized or invigorated save by infusing them with more bal- 
anced, less fractionary religious principles” (p. vii). Elaborating this thesis 
in the course of five chapters, the author, Professor of the Humanities at 
Saint Xavier College, Chicago, and former Fellow of the Committee on 
Social Thought in the University of Chicago, finds the basic difficulties of 
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American Catholic higher education in an exclusivism which still commonly 
appears as some form of neo-medievalism, itself traceable to the crypto- 
Cartesian Scholasticism of an earlier age. A historical chapter discusses in 
circumstantial detail the interaction of ascetical works, seen not only as 
manifestations of Catholic tradition but also as historically conditioned 
phenomena, with the educational outlooks of Catholics, particularly mem- 
bers of religious institutes and clergy. This chapter is complemented by one 
on the role of Catholic laymen and laywomen as professional educators who 
are not merely to be tolerated but are essential in vast numbers for any 
over-all, balanced Catholic educational program. 

In some ways, the core of L.’s book is his chapter on “Doing the Truth,” 
which explains his own view of the nature of educational activity and of 
the need for an outlook which is genuinely appreciative of all created 
reality and which relates intuitively to this reality in its historical move- 
ment. This is followed by a concluding chapter on the complex mission of 
Catholic scholarship, where one point made is that if Catholic education is 
going to move forward, those in the front ranks intellectually are going to 
have to have more to say about policy making. 

The difficulties in writing a book such as this are many. One who proposes 
to plunge into the root problems of American Catholic higher education 
can devote his time to carping, distraught by real and evident abuses. Or 
he can liquidate the issues in rivers of terminology. He can be betrayed 
into announcing “general principles” which later prove to be all too par- 
ticular. He can quarrel, or he can tranquilize his readers by minimizing 
difficulties which are so built into Catholic education that no matter how 
intelligently and patiently we deal with them, they will never be entirely 
done away with. L. has skilfully avoided these and other temptations, 
largely through clarifying what assertions he does make about the present 
situation by historical analogues or contrasts which put the reader into 
contact with a living continuum of past and present. The treatment ac- 
corded Newman (who inevitably asserts himself here and there) is typical 
of L.’s historical sense: the Idea of a University is seen not as the Platonic 
treatise it is frequently made out to be but as a document answering to a 
concrete situation. 

L. is careful to avoid naming names when he levels some of his severest 
strictures (“Aristotle and kitsch”), although he is generally specific enough 
to drive his points home. But when there is reason to do so, he does name 
names, as when he enters circumstantially into Christopher Dawson’s 
program of “Christian culture” and the difficulties attendant upon the 
formation of such a concept. 


- 
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This book is valuable because it deals penetratingly with urgent realities— 
psychological realities rather than statistical ones—in a courageous, frank, 
and constructive spirit. 


Saint Louis University WALTER J. ONG, S.J. 


A History or PuiLosopuy 4: DESCARTES TO LEIBNIZ; 5: HoBBEs To 
Hume. By Frederick Copleston, S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959, 
Pp. xi + 370, 440. $4.50 and $4.75. 

In my reviews of the first three volumes of Fr. Copleston’s History of 
Philosophy 1 signalized their comprehensive scope and accentuation of 
significant detail, the scrupulous objectivity of their presentation and 
sympathetic understanding, the painstaking scholarship, as evidenced by 
recourse to primary sources, and the cautious critical analyses, revealing 
the over-all philosophical competence of the author. In view of the fact 
that the publishers have been so kind as to cite my reviews in THEOLOGICAL 
Stupres and Thought as general recommendations on the blurbs of the 
present two volumes, I am happy to find that these latter measure up in 
every way to my previous endorsements. 

In the present two volumes C. considers at length the foremost pre- 
Kantian thinkers of modern philosophy, viz., Descartes, Pascal, Male- 
branche, Spinoza, Leibniz, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, and in 
less detail such philosophers as Geulincx, the Cambridge Platonists, Newton, 
Boyle, Clarke, Butler, Shaftesbury, Mandeville, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, 
and Thomas Reid. Every philosopher of any importance in the history of 
the period under consideration is treated in proportion to his significance. 
C. originally intended to cover the period from Descartes to Kant in one 
volume; fortunately for his readers, he found it necessary to devote three 
volumes to this project, the first two of which furnish the subject of the 
present review. 

C. was only too aware that in giving a detailed exposition and critical 
analysis of the philosophical systems of only the most important philoso- 
phers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries he ran the risk of pre- 
senting a somewhat false historical perspective. To forestall this, he has 
written a general introduction at the beginning of Volume 4, presenting 
an over-all picture and globular, synoptic view of the philosophical trends 
of the era, deftly summarizing the salient aspects of Occidental thought 
during this time and the historical, doctrinal, and logical relationships 
obtaining between the philosophies of the period, the most dominant of 
which were Continental Cartesian rationalism and English empiricism. Both 
in this introduction and in the course of these two volumes C. stresses the 
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significance of the Age of Enlightenment in France, England, and Germany, 
the relation of medieval thought to modern philosophy, and the contribu- 
tion to the history of ideas of so many thinkers, especially moralists, political 
philosophers, or philosophers of history, such as Rousseau, Vico, Montes- 
quieu, not to mention such nondescript thinkers as Jacobi and Herder. The 
author promises a concluding review of the present two volumes and of the 
projected third volume (Wolff to Kant), which will comprise the French and 
German Enlightenment, the rise of the philosophy of history, and the system 
of Kant. 

In so vast an area of proliferous philosophical speculation a less skilful 
historian of ideas could be too compendious in his exposition or become 
hopelessly enmeshed in disputable details or side issues; the author succeeds 
in striking a happy balance between thoroughness of treatment and the 
selectivity and summarizing of the main ideas. His treatment of Pascal, 
Hobbes, and the Cambridge Platonists is particularly illuminating (though 
the latter were perhaps more in the tradition of Neoplatonism and St. 
Augustine than C. indicates), as is his consideration of Newton, who is 
ordinarily represented as opposed to all hypothetical and aprioristic reason- 
ing because of his emphasis on induction and experimental verification. 
Yet, as C. points out, Newton was not so empiricistic as not to realize the 
value of postulational reasoning in science, as attested by his hypothesis 
of ether and the reality of absolute space and time. C. calls attention to the 
basic defect of Locke’s mediate realism or representational theory of per- 
ception and how this was exploited by Berkeley and criticized by Reid. 
However, we cannot agree that Locke at any time “implies what the Scho- 
lastics call ‘moderate realism’ ” (Vol. 5, 71); for the only compromise Locke 
made with his nominalism was an ambiguous conceptualism. Yet we readily 
agree that the “common sense” arguments of Reid against the position of 
Hume are quite irrelevant in view of the latter’s doctrine of natural belief. 
Berkeley’s concern with language and the meaning of words, as C. remarks, 
is an anticipation of the contemporary British preoccupation with linguistic 
analyses. But I cannot agree with him when he denies that Berkeley’s 
“Siris represents any fundamental change in Berkeley’s philosophy” (Vol. 
5, 248). For in this late work Berkeley clearly amends his former radical 
nominalism by a Platonic exemplarism; practically all of his former prej- 
udice against abstract ideas has disappeared, and sensible objects are now 
rarely referred to as “ideas” but are termed “phenomena,” the knowledge 
of which is said to be only opinion in contrast to the knowledge of external 
truths (Cf. Siris, pp. 335-38). 

With no intention of retrenching our general commendation of C.’s 
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selectivity in the choice of his material, the perceptive reader who has 
some knowledge of the philosophies he treats is bound to find, in a work 
covering so vast a scope of philosophical thinking, certain questions that 
he would not have omitted or failed to emphasize, if he were writing the 
work rather than the author. C. stresses Descartes’ mathematical ideal of 
science and its consequent univocity of method and assimilation of “the 
causal relation to the relation of logical implication” (Vol. 4, 72), which 
we consider the most revolutionary aspect of Cartesian mathematicism. 
Yet, in his biography of Descartes he dismisses the famous “dream” of 
Descartes in a single sentence, though we believe that this “mystical” ex- 
perience of Descartes contains the key to his entire philosophy. He mentions 
Descartes’ remark to Mersenne (Vol. 4, 80) that “my physics is nothing 
else but geometry,” but he does not develop the implications of this remark 
for the whole of Cartesianism. In his discussion of the alleged vicious circle 
in Cartesian metaphysics, C. might have considered not only the patently 
inadequate solution proposed by Descartes himself (viz., that the divine 
veracity guarantees only memory) but also the presently accepted solution, 
proposed by Emile Baudin and endorsed by Gilson, that the evidence of 
the clear and distinct idea is only a methodological guarantee of truth, 
whereas the divine veracity is its metaphysical guarantee. The author 
could also have pointed out Descartes’ inconsistency in asserting that the 
notion of substance is analogical as applied to God and creature, in view of 
the fact that his epistemology precludes the possibility of intrinsically 
analogous predication. This reviewer also looked in vain in the present 
work for a consideration of Descartes’ divine voluntarism, his cardinal 
doctrine of the realitas objectiva of the idea, and the controversy between 
Arnauld and Malebranche on the meaning of the latter. Other points of 
omission are: Malebranche’s failure to reconcile freedom of the will with 
his occasionalism; the problem of attributes in Spinoza (an attribute is 
defined by Spinoza as that which the intellect perceives as constituting the 
essence of a substance and yet the intellect itself is viewed by him as a 
mode of the attribute of Thought); Spinoza’s identification of intellect and 
will, and his doctrine that geometrical figure, differentiating the finite 
modes of extension, is nothing real or positive in itself. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the Cartesianism of Leibniz is not sufficiently 
adverted to, nor the origin of his monadology and optimism as attempts to 
circumvent the monism and necessitarianism which Spinoza rightly deduced 
from Cartesian premises, which both he and Leibniz never questioned; 
also, the influence of Leibniz’ infinitesimal calculus on his general philos- 
ophy, especially on his principle of indiscernibles and law of continuity. 
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C. could have pointed out Locke’s substitution of solidity or impenetrability 
as the principal primary quality for Descartes’ mathematical extension 
and Locke’s peculiar doctrine of freedom as a faculty distinct from the 
will itself. He indicates in passing something which he could have developed 
more at length, the inconsistency of Hume’s treatment of the passions in 
relation to a “self” which his phenomenalism necessarily viewed as some- 
thing completely unknowable; the relations of human emotions to reason 
in such a context become meaningless. 

These observations are not intended in any way to derogate from the 
over-all excellence of C.’s work, which is dominated by a sweet reasonable- 
ness that is a desideratum in works of this kind. He tries to be as fair and 
objective as possible. Even though he sometimes seems to bend backward 
in putting the most charitable and favorable construction on the thought 
of the philosopher he considers, who can deny that this is a virtue in a 
historian of ideas? 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. James I. Conway, S.J. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT REASON IN SOME SCHOLASTIC SYSTEMS 
1750-1900. By John Edwin Gurr, S.J. Milwaukee: Marquette Univ. Press, 
1959. Pp. xi + 196. 

The purpose of the present work is quite clearly indicated in its rather 
elongated title. The author intends to trace the significance and use of the 
principle of sufficient reason in the Scholastic philosophical manuals from 
1750 to 1900. He has brought to his task a commendable familiarity with 
his source material and a fine sense of order and analysis, which makes the 
book easy to follow. If he also brings to his work a definite viewpoint as 
to the object and nature of metaphysics, he can hardly be blamed for this; 
it could not be expected that one who attempts a task such as this would 
be innocent of such a viewpoint. 

G. first traces the principle back to its sources in Leibniz and Wolff. 
In Leibniz, according to G., the principle functions in the context of the 
systematic doctrine of pre-established harmony and has its true signifi- 
cance in a philosophy completely dedicated to the primacy of essence over 
existence. This use and value of the principle in a philosophy of essences 
was confirmed and extended in the rationalism of Christian Wolff. The 
Scholastic manuals of the century and a half from 1750 to 1900 never 
succeeded in removing from the systematic use of this principle of sufficient 
reason the influence of this philosophy of essences. G. attempts to prove 
this thesis by a multiplicity of sources in the manuals and, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, makes a very strong case. Hence, G. would conclude that 
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this principle has no real fruitfulness in a true philosophy of existence and 
hence, I would conclude, in Thomism as understood in many quarters 
today and certainly by the author. 

Chapter 6 gives an excellent summary of G.’s findings and conclusions— 
a summary which is not at all false to his text. The historical spadework 
done by G. should cause considerable rethinking of the use of this familiar 
principle. While one is inclined to agree that this principle normally occurs 
in a climate of thought, either conscious or unconscious, in which essence 
holds a primacy over existence, one also feels that many Scholastic thinkers 
who today reject this primacy and hence the use of the principle of sufficient 
reason, actually give little more than lip service to the primacy of existence. 
This, however, may only confirm G.’s thesis that the influence of Leibniz 
and Wolff is still prevalent, despite the efforts to avoid it. 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Ratpx O. Dates, S.J. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES. By John J. Dougherty. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Hanover House, 1959. Pp. 239. $3.95. This popular introduction to 
the Bible serves its purpose well. D. uses the best of current scholarship 
to make the reading of the Bible intelligent for one who has had no formal 
Scripture studies. After introductory chapters on the over-all nature of the 
Bible, the body of the book proceeds historically, situating in the 2000-year 
history covered by the Bible the books describing or written in each period. 
In a very readable way much pertinent information is given for each book. 
Points of detail that are critically disputed or are too technical are deliber- 
ately avoided; where there is more than one tenable position on date, author, 
or nature of a book, they are listed objectively. Option for one position is 
often made without full reasons given, but that is to be expected in an 
introductory book of this nature. The work concludes with an appendix 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls, a historical chart locating the individual books 
for easy reference, and a basic reading plan. 

Woodstock College John S. Nelson, S.J. 


A Stupy or Psatm 45 (44). By Philip J. King. Rome: Pontificia Uni- 
versitas Lateranensis, 1959. Pp. xix + 131. For his dissertation 
K. has chosen a Psalm which is extremely difficult, historically, linguistically, 
and exegetically. The result is an orderly and lucid presentation of the 
problems with which this poem bristles, a solid contribution to Psalm litera- 
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ture. On many of these problems K. does not hesitate to state his preference, 
and his judgment is generally excellent. For example, concerning the vexed 
problem of the Messianic interpretation of the Psalm, the author states 
that the Messianic interpretation is inescapable, but Messianic in the 
typical sense. The subject of this Psalm in the literal proper sense is an 
earthly monarch who in turn prefigures the ideal sovereign of future times, 
the King-Messiah. The study is divided into four chapters: History of 
Interpretation, Introductory Notions, Commentary, and Messianic Signifi- 
cance of Ps 45. K.’s linguistic treatment of the poem is thorough and very 
competent, and one can only agree with his opinion that “the theological 
meaning of this psalm would never become apparent without a relatively 
detailed analysis of the text” (p. 128). In the light of this principle, one 
may be permitted to make several observations of a linguistic nature. An 
emendation of yopydpitd in v. 3 seems unnecessary, though a revocaliza- 
tion is doubtless in order; the explanation cited from Revue biblique on p. 66 
appears to be quite adequate. The form is a type of “exponential” intensive; 
for another instance, see W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity 
(1940) p. 328, n. 84. In the same verse, the preposition 5° is perhaps better 
taken in the Ugaritic-Hebrew sense of “from,” so that the colon be rendered 
“Grace has been made to flow from your lips.” This translation would 
express a progression rather than a repetition of ideas in the two parts of 
the verse. The first colon refers to the physical beauty of the king, while 
the second touches on his intellectual endowments, which in Oriental tradi- 
tion are often measured by oratorical ability. Since G. R. Driver has shown 
(Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1948, p. 165) that in poetry one pro- 
nominal suffix can do duty for two nouns, there is no reason to emend ydrék 
in v. 4 to y*rék*kd. The omission of the second suffix is here easily explained 
by the desire to avoid cacophony. 
Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Rome Mitchell Dahood, S.J. 


SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST AND THE DESERT TRADITION. By Jean Stein- 
mann. Translated by Michael Boyes. New York: Harper; London: Long- 
mans, 1958. Pp. 192. $1.50. S. brings together many documents to 
cast light on the enigmatic figure of John the Baptist. These documents 
include (1) the source material directly pertaining to the Baptist, both 
scriptural and nonscriptural; (2) Essenian documents testifying to a desert 
spirituality similar to that of John; (3) New Testament passages linking 
the primitive Church with Baptist or Essenian doctrines and practices or 
with a larger religious atmosphere common to all three; (4) some witness 
to a continuation of Baptist influence outside of Christianity; and (5) 
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examples of the Christian asceticism of the desert, from Anthony to Charles 
de Foucauld. Much of the abundant documentation pertains more directly 
to the desert tradition of spirituality, of which the Baptist is one prophet, 
than to the person of the Baptist himself. Converging lines of evidence 
suggest such tempting hypotheses as: John was an Essene novice; he left 
the community of Qumran to preach independently; possibly some of his 
disciples who became followers of Christ (e.g., Andrew) had been with him 
at Qumran. Yet the cause-and-effect sequence is very unclear and hypotheti- 
cal, because the documents do not give the necessary historical detail. What 
is clear is that Qumr4n, the Baptist, and early Christianity all share common 
ideas that are rooted in the OT, especially the prophetic desert mystique. 
One hundred illustrations enrich this Men of Wisdom paperback. 
Woodstock College John S. Nelson, S.J. 


Die FORMGESCHICHTE DES EVANGELIUMS. By Martin Dibelius. Edited 
by G. Bornkamm. 3rd ed.; Tiibingen: Mohr, 1959. Pp. v + 327. DM 16— 
(paper), 19.80 (cloth). The text of the second edition of 1933 is 
reproduced exactly, with the exception of several minor additions to the 
footnotes. A brief supplement (pp. 302-12) has been added by Gerhard 
Iber, a former student of Dibelius, which presents an appraisal of the more 
recent literature on Form-Criticism. While simply rejecting some difficulties 
urged against Dibelius, room is allowed for some correctives, especially 
with reference to the literary character of the Gospels as a whole and to 
the interpretation of the kerygma by the Evangelists. 

Woodstock College Vincent T. O’Keefe, S.J. 


Tue TRIAL OF Jesus. By Josef Blinzler. Translated from the second 
revised and enlarged edition by Isabel and Florence McHugh. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. xi + 312. $4.75. This appearance of Der 
Prozess Jesu (reviewed in THEOLOGICAL StupreEs 12 [1951] 573-75) is in 
good translation. New material has been added on the date of the Last 
Supper, stemming from Mlle Jaubert’s work and various scholarly com- 
ments upon it. B.’s position here is that taken in his article “Qumrankalender 
und Passionschronologie” in Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 
49 (1958) 238-51: “Inasmuch as the passion of our Lord, contrary to other 
parts of the gospels, was from the very beginning handed down as one 
continuous report, the chronology of the passion, preserved in the gospels, 
must not be lightly rejected. The statement that the chronology of the three 
days removes a number of the difficulties in the interpretation, when care- 
fully considered, proves to be wrong or doubtful” (p. 80). B.’s general 
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conclusion after exhaustive examination of materials ranging from the 
passionately partisan to the carefully considered, the latter sometimes with- 
out benefit of the principles of sound NT exegesis, is: “The main responsi- 
bility rests on the Jewish side” (p. 290). It cannot be proved, but on the 
contrary can be shown utterly unlikely, that the Sanhedrin was guilty of 
disregarding the legal forms. The NT texts state clearly that historical 
responsibility for the death of Jesus lies with “the Jews, or, to be more 
exact, the members of the Sanhedrin of the time and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem who made common cause with them; but the complicity of the 
Roman procurator, Pilate, is also emphasized” (p. 289). NT declarations 
that the passion of Jesus is to be traced to the will of God or the activities 
of Satan are theological-dogmatical interpretations of the scandal of the 
cross and are not to be taken as answers to the question of historical guilt. 
On the question of who “the Jews” are in John, B. cites the authors of 
four views and seems to conclude that “the Jews” are all those inimical to 
Jesus (p. 51). The volume is a mine of exegetical information on all subjects 
touching the Passion narrative. The author intends to remove the question 
of the historical death of Jesus from the area of bitter dispute by a dis- 
passionate re-review of all the pertinent literature, and at this he probably 
succeeds. He is sufficiently uneasy in the presence of the idea of the Passion 
narratives as theologically influenced that his contribution must be dis- 
counted as a work in NT theology—which in some way is the whole point 
at issue. 
Catholic University of America Gerald S. Sloyan 


THE Last Hours oF Jesus. By Ralph Gorman, C.P. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1960. Pp. vii + 277. $3.95. Books on the passion and death 
of Christ are welcome. This work by the editor of the Sign is directed toward 
the layman and the general reader. Little will be added to the knowledge of 
one versed in any of the standard lives of Christ. The book is well planned 
and printed attractively, which makes for an easy, quick reading. G. is 
different, I find, in his treatment of Judas. He is rather strong in condemna- 
tion, and perhaps this will be thought-provoking for the reader so often 
caught up in a world which minimizes betrayal and sin. In commenting, e.g., 
on our Lord’s statement: “But woe to that man by whom the Son of Man 
is betrayed. It were better for that man if he had not been born,” G. claims 
that “these are the most terrible words Jesus spoke during his life on earth. 
Their menace is inescapable; they are a direct threat of eternal damnation 
to Judas” (p. 36). Is G. here being rhetorical? Again, on p. 68: “Judas was 
approaching to consummate the deed which would lead him to death and 
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damnation.” Still more on p. 78: “No words can describe the awful malice 
of Judas’ deed or plumb the depths of his moral depravity.”” When faced 
with our Lord’s use of the term “friend” in Gethsemane, G. mentions in a 
footnote that the Greek word used by Matthew does not signify affection 
and “was often used to address a complete stranger.” There may be room 
for some speculation and disagreement in this kind of treatment of Judas 
and his relations with Christ. The trial of our Lord before the Sanhedrin is 
interesting, especially in so far as G. disagrees with the often-mentioned 
“ilegalities” in the trial of Jesus. These, G. notes (p. 107), are based on 
data from the Mishnah, which is not an authentic source. 
Woodstock College Eugene J. Linehan, S.J. 


THE CHurcH oF Curist. By William H. Shannon. Rochester, N.Y.: 
Christopher Press, Inc., 1959. Pp. xviii + 232. $4.50. A presentation 
for college students of the complete concept of the Church as God’s plan 
brought to perfection and the continuation of Christ and His redemptive 
work. The first section is an apologetic treatment following the usual order: 
aim and method of apologetics; existence of God; possibility and know- 
ability of revelation; historical value of the Gospels; divinity of Christ; 
establishment, nature, and identification of the Church of Christ. The 
second section is a theological treatment of the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ. A short bibliography is followed by three appendices dealing 
with the five ways of St. Thomas, the prominence of the Church of Rome, 
and some Church laws, regulations, and policies (marriage, Catholic educa- 
tion, censorship and prohibition of books, Legion of Decency, etc.). S.’s 
teaching experience is manifest in the clear treatment. Unfortunately, there 
is no mention of recent Catholic scriptural developments. Certainly one 
need not agree with these developments and their influence on apologetics, 
but it is difficult to see how one can avoid discussing them in a treatment 
that is professedly mature and adapted to the intellectual needs of our time. 

Woodstock College Vincent T. O’ Keefe, S.J. 


Mary, Morser oF Fairs. By Josef Weiger. Translated by Ruth Mary 
Bethell; Introduction by Romano Guardini. Chicago: Regnery, 1959. 
Pp. xi + 266. A valuable contribution to Marian literature, soundly 
doctrinal and devotional. The high approval voiced in Guardini’s introduc- 
tion is not without foundation. In fact, it would make an excellent com- 
panion piece to his own The Lord. W. has adhered throughout the main 
portion of the book to the guiding principle given by St. Theresa of Lisieux 
to those who would speak of Mary: one should picture her life only as it 
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shines forth from Scripture. Avoiding the danger of a freewheeling imagina- 
tion in face of the sparseness of material, and with all the present-day ad- 
vances in the scriptural field at his command, W. has produced a controlled 
picture of Mary and her vital role in the Christian life. Towards the end 
W. introduces certain items (e.g., thoughts of St. Francis de Sales and St. 
Theresa on Mary and some material on the mysteries of the Rosary) which, 
though fine in themselves, seem to be outside the context of the book and 
detract from the total effect. The translation is well done. 
Woodstock College C. P. Costello, S.J. 


I BELIEVE: THE PERSONAL STRUCTURE OF FaITH. By Jean Mouroux. 
Translated by Michael Turner. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. 108. 
$2.75. Since its publication in 1938 as an article in Recherches de 
science religieuse, M.’s Je crois en Toi has lost none of its original value as a 
study of the act of faith in its concrete structure. Its contemporary signifi- 
cance is perhaps best indicated indirectly by M.’s assertion that he has 
built his theology of faith not on the principles of recent existentialism but on 
a few key texts from the works of St. Thomas. For his study of faith as an 
existential action of personal assent to God’s self-revelation could very well 
pass as a new theology when it is in fact intended only as a reaffirmation of 
those personalist elements which are essential to the patristic and medieval 
theologies of faith. It would be unfortunate if the brevity of the book and 
M.’s somewhat sketchy development of his position should lead some readers 
to think that this is a popularization rather than a serious contribution to 
scientific theology. For, although M. is in no way attempting to replace 
the abstract analysis of faith, his synthetic approach to the concrete act 
does in fact challenge the legitimacy of that analysis as a fully adequate 
theology of faith and opens the way to a more satisfactory understanding 
of the starting point, the development, and the transmission of faith. We 
must be grateful to the translator for having made M.’s book available to a 
wider audience of American students, but there are places where the nuances 
of M.’s technical French are unfortunately, and not always inevitably, lost. 
In two places the translator has corrected errors in the French footnotes 
but in at least six other places he has by sins of omission or commission 
made the original references useless or unintelligible. 

Woodstock College John W. Healey, S.J. 


Symposium ON Evo.ution. By Frederick C. Bawden, Gottfried O. Lang, 
Andrew G. Van Melsen, and Cyril Vollert, S.J. Pittsburgh: Duquesne 
Univ. Press; Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1959. Pp. 119. $3.00. Einstein 
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once said that God did not like to play dice. But, being omnipotent, God 
can use a pattern of chance and ordered law. Agnostic Darwin inclined to 
the pure-chance theory of evolution with—later—a bow to Lamarck. But 
the neo-Darwinist espouses again the pure-chance theory, which Hooton 
called the Lucky Strike hypothesis. This is not to deny that chance factors 
play an important part in the evolutionary process. The papers of Bawden 
and Lang in this symposium (held at Duquesne University April 4, 1959, 
to commemorate the centenary of Charles Darwin’s The Origin of Species) 
amply document this fact. Van Melsen limits the operation of these chance 
factors to speciation, though there seems to be no reason to deny their 
concurrence in macro-evolution. It is a question of the adequacy of pure- 
chance factors to account for evolution completely. In his beautifully 
written book, Darwin’s Century, Loren Eisely expatiates on Darwin’s con- 
stricted viewpoint: his neglect of the part of the organism (its potencies) 
in its evolution. Darwin regarded the organism as a wispy cloud of milling 
atoms constantly buffeted by the winds of chance. It is not that we do not 
know much about these buffeted potencies in organisms, which alone can 
provide great or small changes, or grist for the mills of chance. And until 
the order in this relationship—with chance—is acknowledged and not 
“straddled,” as Scoon puts it, there will be only a partial explanation of 
evolutionary process. Teilhard de Chardin tried to encourage his colleagues 
to think along these lines. But, if we may judge from Simpson’s anguished 
outcry, intrenched positions will be held for some time to come. 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Hugh J. Bihler, S.J. 


THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION JUDGED BY REASON AND Faitu. By Ernesto 
Ruffini. Translated by Francis O’Hanlon. New York: Wagner; London: 
Herder, 1959. Pp. xvii + 205. $3.95. In a brief preface Cardinal 
Ruffini states his purpose clearly: to show that evolution as applied by 
materialists to living beings has no scientific basis, and in particular to 
demonstrate that transformism as extending to man—even if restricted 
to the body—cannot be admitted. Although the original Italian edition 
appeared in 1948, the spirit and character of the book are such that it might 
have been written a generation ago. The scriptural exegesis of the first two 
chapters of Genesis is somewhat antiquated even if judged by standards 
prevailing up to 1948; if viewed in the light of the advances made during 
the intervening twelve years, it seems to be completely out of date. Probably 
no contemporary biblical scholars of recognized authority, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, would accord it serious consideration. No attention whatever 
is paid to theories of literary forms. The sacred text affirms that Adam was 
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formed by God directly from dust and that Eve was fashioned from Adam’s 
rib; the Fathers and Scholastics speak of the origin of the first couple in the 
same way; that ought to settle the matter. Since the theory of evolution as 
referring to man’s bodily beginnings is no more than a hypothesis, R. has 
of course a perfect right to propound his views, and he does so clearly and 
energetically. Yet the movement of Catholic thought seems to be decidedly 
away from the positions he upholds. Two articles contributed by the author 
to L’Osservatore romano in 1950 and 1954, “Origin of the Human Body” 
and “The Origin of Man: Errors and Forgeries,”’ are included in the book as 
appendices. They can be read with profit. 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas Cyril Vollert, S.J. 


LA VIE SACRAMENTAIRE DE L’EGLISE. By J. Baciocchi, $.M. Paris: Edi- 
tions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 236. 660 fr. Prompted by the author’s own 
experiences in the continuing dialogue between Catholics and Protestants 
in France, the present volume is designed to explain the central role of 
the sacraments in the life of the Christian. The explanation is on a high level 
and reflects the best of European Catholic thought on the sacramental 
principle and the sacraments in particular. The professional theologian will 
discover little that is new, but he will learn a valuable lesson in the art of 
presenting the truths of the faith in a manner which will instruct the Catholic 
without giving offense to the non-Catholic. A select list of books, all written 
in French, points up one advantage which the French Catholic layman 
has over his American counterpart. 

Woodstock College Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 


LA TRADITION SACERDOTALE: ETUDES SUR LE SACERDOCE. Le Puy: Xavier 
Mappus, 1959. Pp. 316. A collection of twelve essays with preface 
and introduction, occasioned by the centenary of the death of St. Jean- 
Marie Vianney and sponsored by the theological faculty of Lyons. Of par- 
ticular value to the theologian are the essays which endeavor to arrive at 
a fuller concept of priesthood from the data of the OT (A. Gelin), from a 
study of priesthood according to the mind of Jesus (A. George), from the 
writings of the Fathers (G. Joussard), and from the ordination prefaces of 
the [Leonine] Sacramentary of Verona (A. Beraudy). The work of theological 
synthesis is undertaken by J. Lécuyer. Although priesthood and sacrifice 
are correlative, they are not coextensive. Besides the strictly sacrificial 
function, the priestly office includes the function of teaching and ruling the 
Church of God. Granted this broader concept of priesthood, it is easy to 
see how the bishop who possesses the fulness of the priestly office differs 
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from the simple presbyter who is ordained to assist the bishop and to share 
in some but not all of his priestly functions. It will explain as well why the 
bishop will need a special grace or charism to fulfil his office and why this 
grace or charism is sacramentally conferred through episcopal consecration. 
A brief annotated bibliography (R. Etaix) enhances the value of the volume. 
Woodstock College Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 


DE ORDINE 2: DE INSTITUTIONE (cont.): DE MATERIA ET FORMA. By 
Emmanuel Doronzo. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1959. Pp. x + 859 + [38]. $19.00. 
Equating the sacrament of order with priesthood and limiting the strict 
concept of priesthood to the sacrificial function which the presbyter 
shares with the bishop, D. concludes that episcopal consecration is more 
probably not a sacrament. Since the deacon assists the priest at the Eu- 
charistic sacrifice, he too shares in the sacrament of order, but the subdeacon 
and those in minor orders probably do not. Further limiting the proper 
concept of priest to one who posits the external rite of oblation, D. concludes 
that the term priesthood can be applied to the laity only in a metaphorical 
sense. Convinced that Christ determined the matter of the sacrament of 
order as an imposition of hands, D. concludes that such an imposition is 
and always has been the matter of the sacrament. Not all theologians will 
accept D.’s conclusions or the premises from which he argues. Few, however, 
will fail to be impressed by the vast amount of material which he has as- 
sembled. Excellent indexes make up in part for the omission of a detailed 
table of contents and page headings to guide the reader. 

Woodstock College Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 


THE MAss oF THE RoMAN RITE: Its ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT. By 
Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. Translated by Francis A. Brunner, C.SS.R. 
Revised and abridged by Charles K. Riepe. New York: Benziger, 1959. 
Pp. x + 567. $10.00. This new edition was suggested by the pub- 
lishers, who felt that a one-volume edition would be better suited to the 
average American reader. The revision is prominent only in the section 
devoted to the rite of commingling, a chapter newly edited by Jungmann 
for the present edition. The abridgement leaves the original text almost 
intact, but it is drastic in the deletion of most of the footnotes and in the 
abbreviation of bibliographies and indexes. Needless to say, the research 
student will have to consult the original two-volume work. The average 
reader will welcome the superior excellence in format, style of printing, 
and quality of paper, excellencies which may well justify the price of what 
is in fact a de luxe edition. 

Woodstock College Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 
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LA LITURGIE D’HIPPOLYTE: SES DOCUMENTS, SON TITULAIRE, SES ORIGINES, 
ET SON CARACTERE. By Jean Michel Hanssens, S.J. Orientalia christiana 
analecta 155. Rome: Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1959. 
Pp. xxii + 547. $7.50. An erudite student of Oriental liturgies, H. 
addresses himself to the problem of the origins and true nature of the 
liturgy contained in the various documents claiming descendance from the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus. He painstakingly discusses the genealogy 
of these various documents through some 216 pages. Regarding the person 
of Hippolytus, it has long been assumed that he was an antipope and martyr. 
After evaluating all of the arguments hitherto put forward in favor of such 
an assumption, H. treats of the evidence which he feels offers solid founda- 
tion for the more probable hypothesis that Hippolytus was neither Roman 
nor antipope nor bishop nor martyr, but rather an Alexandrian who became 
a member of the Roman clergy, a priest, writer, and teacher who died not 
before 253 (pp. 283-340). He then turns his attention to the origin and 
character of the liturgy contained in the Church orders and after a minute 
comparison of it with all known documents of Alexandrian and Roman 
pertinence draws the conclusion that the liturgy of Alexandria was the basic 
source upon which Hippolytus leaned: the use of doxological forms (pp. 
343-70), description of the hierarchical grades and ceremonies of ordination 
(pp. 371-405), the Mass ordinary (pp. 406-41), and the rites of initiation 
(pp. 442-88). While thus the liturgy of Hippolytus may be said to have 
been real, in the sense that it depends on a liturgy really in use in Alexandria, 
his purpose was to propose to the churches (not just one, but all) what he 
claimed to be the holy tradition of the apostles. We cannot say that the 
Apostolic Tradition, which probably cannot be attained in its original state, 
actually represents in every respect a liturgy really practiced in any locality. 

Catholic University of America John H. Miller, C.S.C. 


VOCATION ET DISCERNEMENT DES ESPRITS. By Robert M. Gay. Montreal: 
Fides, 1959. Pp. 255. $3.00. In this doctoral dissertation from the 
Gregorian University the author, while acknowledging the very helpful 
contributions of psychiatry in determining a priestly vocation, insists that 
the principal element of such a vocation is the divine call through an in- 
terior grace. But can this grace be discerned? Separating himself from 
Lahitton and other recent authors who maintain that the only verifiable 
aspect of a vocation is the human element and that the internal vocation 
cannot be known, G. clearly states his position: although the interior grace 
cannot itself be immediately discerned, still through the discernment of 
spirits it can be verified mediately and with moral certitude. The principal 
object of such discernment is the intention to become a priest. To verify 
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this intention it is not sufficient to ascertain the reasons given by the candi- 
date as the motives of his intention, for under the appearance of a true 
intention there can be hidden a complexity of inadequate motivation. It is 
precisely here that discernment enters into play to uncover the spirit that 
animates this intention. While the first half of the thesis treats of the in- 
ternal grace of a priestly vocation, the second half is devoted to its discern- 
ment and is introduced by an excellent chapter on the biblical foundation 
for such discernment. This discernment is to be made by the bishop, by 
those who prepare the candidate, and by the candidate himself aided—this 
G. stresses—by his spiritual director. A stimulating work for all employed 
in preparing candidates for the priesthood. 
Alma College Edward Hagemann, S.J. 


REDECOUVERTE Du JEONE. By P. R. Régamey, O.P., J. M. Abd-el-Jalil, 
O.F.M., J. Claudian, C. Drevet, Lanza del Vasto, Dr. Parodi, R. M. Ton- 
neau, O.P., J. Trémoliéres, and Et. Trillat. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. 
Pp. 449. 1200 frs. This volume, to which nine authors have con- 
tributed either essays of some length or shorter notes containing reflections 
and observations, has a dual character: it is both a study of the important 
role played by the practice of fasting in the history of man’s religious de- 
velopment and a re-examination of the intrinsic value of this time-honored 
means of Christian asceticism in training the soul to virtuous and holy 
living. The first part deals with the Christian views of fasting from the 
beginnings to modern times, discusses the customs of fasting in primitive 
civilizations and in non-Christian religions, and treats the problem of 
fasting, or inedia, from a physiological and psychological point of view. 
The second part contains supplementary material to some of the problems 
discussed in the first. In the third part the main results of the two preceding 
parts are organized into a coherent theological doctrine on fasting which 


may guide fervent members of the clergy and laity on an old, traditional - 


path of Christian asceticism. It is primarily a spiritual book. Its object 
is to reawaken in some chosen individuals among the faithful a true under- 
standing of fasting as an ascetical practice deeply rooted in Christian 
tradition. At first glance, the present reviewer feared that the average 
educated reader, for whom the book is meant, might be confused rather than 
enlightened by the apparent redundance of the material packed into such a 
small place. But this apprehension disappeared with his reading the book. 
Régamey has succeeded in welding his own large contributions and those 
of his collaborators into an organic whole, and the reader can easily follow 
the main train of thought. Thus the main purpose of the work has been 
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achieved. Though the reviewer is well aware that the volume was written 
for a wider public and not for a scholarly audience, he regrets the lack of a 
uniform system of quoting source material and the almost exclusive use of 
French secondary literature. References to the best critical editions of the 
texts quoted and use of a number of recent studies of the problem of fasting 
by American, English, and German scholars would no doubt have enhanced 
the value of the book. 
Fordham University Rudolph Arbesmann, O.S.A. 


St. PETER DAMIAN: SELECTED WRITINGS ON THE SPIRITUAL Lire. Trans- 
lated with an introduction by Patricia McNulty. New York: Harper, 1959. 
Pp. 187. $5.00. As one of the series of classics on the contemplative 
life begun under the editorship of the late E. Allison Peers and intended for 
the general reader, McN., who is preparing a critical edition of St. Peter 
Damian’s works, offers here in translation three of the opuscula of the 
eleventh-century Doctor and four of his sermons which “illustrate his 
theories [on the contemplative life] most clearly.” Of the opuscula, she 
selects the Dominus vobiscum, De perfectione monachorum, and De vera 
felicitate et sapientia (PL 145, nos. 11, 13, and 58); of the sermons, Jn 
epiphania Domini, Homilia ad honorem et laudem s. Benedicti, De inventione 
sanctae crucis, and De Spiritu sancto et eius gratia (PL 144, sermons 1, 9, 18, 
and 21). She introduces them with a short, pointed account of St. Peter’s 
life and background and a general exposition of his ascetical teaching and 
its sources. Appended are a short bibliography of her own essential sources 
and an index of names. It would be difficult to satisfy everyone in endeavor- 
ing to depict, through a few selections, the theory of one so multiple in his 
interests, so prolific and eminently practical in his exhortations; but McN.’s 
choice portrays evenly the spirit of the Saint, his severe austerity and love 
of solitude, his profound humility, his almost lyric ardor—a representative 
and satisfying introduction to Peter’s spiritual thought. 

Weston College William J. Read, S.J. 


SACRED Music AND LiTuRGyY: THE INSTRUCTION OF THE SACRED CONGRE- 
GATION OF RITES CONCERNING SACRED Music AND SACRED LITURGY IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE ENCYCLICAL LETTERS OF Pope Prus XII “MusicaE 
SACRAE DISCIPLINA” AND “MEDIATOR Det.” Translated, with a commentary, 
by J. B. O’Connell. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. 112. $1.75. 
It is not without some apprehension that musicians of the Church wit- 
ness the promulgation of any document on liturgical music. This appre- 
hension is due not to the document itself but to the great number of in- 
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dividuals who suddenly become “‘liturgists” overnight and are only too ready 
to let the bewildered faithful (clergy, too) know what they must or must not 
do. The ensuing confusion is often disheartening to one who is familiar with 
all of the Church’s legislation in this matter. O’C. is no newcomer to the 
field of liturgy, and therefore one can expect to find orderly and sound 
commentary on the Instruction of Sept., 1958. Citing the text of the In- 
struction, he parts from it to clarify, for the uninitiated, the significance of 
its laws, directive norms, and suggestions in the light of already existing 
legislation and practical norms. Perhaps because this commentary is an 
attempt to be practical, it does, at times, disappoint the musician. Twice, 
e.g., O’C. suggests the use of the highly overrated Gelineau Psalms, whose 
momentary success is the result of some spectacular advertising. In Caecilia 
(Autumn, 1959) Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., has already discussed their value. 
The average priest should find this commentary of great use in promoting 
the work of the apostolate of the liturgy. 
Woodstock College Joseph M. Hamernick, S.J. 


Die ENTWICKLUNG DER MORALTHEOLOGIE IM DEUTSCHEN SPRACHGEBIET 
SEIT DER JAHRHUNDERTWENDE. By Ernest Hirschbrich. Klosterneuburg: 
Bernina, 1959. Pp. 163. This very readable contribution to the 
history of moral theology is even more limited in scope than the title might 
imply. It treats only of Catholic moralists since the turn of the century 
who have written in German, omitting consideration even of German and 
Austrian authors who have written in Latin. Further, it does not consider 
the content of their moral doctrine, but rather their attempts to give a new 
orientation to the scientific study of Christian morality. Rather full treat- 
ment is given to the efforts of Mausbach, Tillmann, Ermecke, and B. Hiring 
to make their presentation of moral theology more positive and more 
specifically theological and Christian. Their various systems of dividing the 
content of special moral is also indicated. Briefer mention is made of how 
other German-language authors of this period followed or modified the 
methods of these four. Altogether it makes interesting reading for moralists 
and those interested in a new approach to moral theology. Although no 
reference is made to moral literature in other languages, the systems here 
outlined seem to reflect well all the major lines of such an approach. Teachers 
of moral can find here many profitable ideas which they can utilize without 
adopting new textbooks, or even reading the individual works of the authors 
recorded in this volume. 

Alma College Joseph J. Farraher, S.J. 
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INTEREST: AN HISTORICAL AND ANALYTICAL STUDY IN ECONOMICS AND 
MoperNn Ertuics. By Thomas F. Divine, S.J. Milwaukee: Marquette 
Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. xvi + 253. $7.00. This study is composed of 
three parts: a historical survey of ancient, medieval, and modern thinking 
on the morality of interest taking; a summary of contemporary analysis of 
capital and interest; and the application of commutative, distributive, and 
social justice to the phenomenon so analyzed. The second section shows D. 
at his best in the careful analysis which is at once clear and complete, no 
easy task in a matter as complex as the nature of interest and the determi- 
nation of its rate. A series of writings in this field in the last generation, 
including this of D.’s, has laid forever the notion, formerly so widely held, 
that Scholastic analysis and ecclesiastical prohibition of usury were merely 
prime examples of the obscurantism of a priest-ridden culture. Whether or 
not one believes that usury analysis has a place in dynamic modern society, 
there is no longer question that the medieval writers were asking the right 
questions and for their own time giving perfectly correct answers. D. does 
not choose to take well-defined positions on the applicability of this analysis 
to contemporary problems; he “‘is under no illusions as to the finality of the 
conclusions reached.” He deals with a “‘question on which we believe that 
much remains to be said.” The central question, ‘Does social justice, to 
achieve a higher level of employment, permit or require a lowering of the 
interest rate?”, is fully stated “without attempting to resolve” it. D.’s 
contention, however, that he has presented a correct method for the formu- 
lation and analysis of such problems is fully justified. 

Marquette University B. W. Dempsey, S.J. 


A GuIpE To AMERICAN CATHOLIC History. By John Tracy Ellis. Mil 
waukee: Bruce, 1959, Pp. 147. $2.50. In the present book E. has 
revised and brought up to date his Select Bibliography of the History of the 
Catholic Church in the United States, published a dozen years ago. A number 
of improvements have been made. While the new edition omits titles on 
general history and lists only works of a specifically Catholic bearing, the 
number of items has increased from 775 to 814. Further, each listing is now 
followed by a brief critical evaluation. The books are no longer listed ac- 
cording to chronological periods, but are classified in sections of diocesan 
history, biography, education, etc. The Guide also lists and briefly describes 
manuscript depositories, historical periodicals, and historical societies. 
This volume is an essential reference work for any serious student of Ameri- 
can Catholic history. 

Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Francis X. Curran, S.J. 
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HErRactitus. By Philip Wheelwright. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1959. Pp. viii + 181. $4.50. Heraclitus—the “Dark One” 
even to the ancients who possessed his work intact—has exercised increasing 
fascination over scholars in recent years, so that a considerable body of 
learned commentary and controversy has grown up around the mysterious, 
gnarled fragments of his thought which alone remain to us. Now W., working 
through the fragments and scholarly commentary on Heraclitus, offers 
“the first book written in English to introduce him to the general reader” 
(jacket). An introductory chapter sets Heraclitus in his intellectual context 
among the early Ionians, adding some salutary cautions on reading an an- 
cient thinker in his own terms. The rest of the book is a translation and 
discussion of the fragments. W. accepts all the fragments recognized as 
authentic by Diels-Kranz (Sth ed., 1934) and defends an additional five 
not included in that canon. His procedure is to form groups of what he 
judges to be related fragments, making each of the eight groups thus formed 
the basis of a separate chapter: The Way of Inquiry; Universal Flux; The 
Processes of Nature; Human Soul; In Religious Perspective; Man among 
Men; Relativity and Paradox; The Hidden Harmony. In each chapter W. 
first presents the fragments in his own translation (following the Greek 
text of Diels-Kranz or Walzer generally, though not uncritically); then he 
offers reflections and interpretation, relating the fragments to each other 
and to the whole context of Heraclitus’ thought as he conceives it, seeking 
to trace the underlying principle—the Logos, the “hidden harmony”— 
which will illuminate the obscurity of the fragments and reveal in them a 
consistent and intelligible view of reality. This is a courageous enterprise, 
in view of the fragmentary and enigmatic nature of the evidence. However, 
the book, as it proposes, should serve the general reader very well as an 
introduction to the thought of Heraclitus, offering him valuable insight 
into the perplexities, pitfalls, and problems of Heraclitean scholarship, and 
presenting a consistent, if not uncontested, interpretation. For those who are 
stimulated to explore further, the appendices provide a wealth of material: 
scholarly notes on each chapter; the Greek text of the fragments, with notes 
on sources, context, punctuation, etc.; notes on fragments rejected as 
spurious or trivial; an excellent fourteen-page bibliography. There is also 
a general index and an index of important Greek words. 

Loyola University, Chicago Theodore J. Tracy, S.J. 


SITUATION DE LA PHILOSOPHIE CONTEMPORAINE. By Stanislas Breton. 
Centre d’études de Carthage, Cahier 1. Paris-Lyons: E. Vitte, 1959. Pp. 
200. 900 fr. The first publication inaugurating a series emanating 
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from the Centre d’études de Carthage in Tunis, B.’s work is a series of lectures 
delivered to the students at the Center in which he analyzes contemporary 
philosophical trends. Three modern schools of thought qualify in B.’s judg- 
ment as the principal representatives of contemporary philosophical thought: 
existentialism, Marxism, and logical positivism. B. undertakes an analysis 
of these schools according to their primary points of agreement and dis- 
agreement in order to locate their common problematic. He isolates five 
basic questions, which, he believes, are the five central problems with which 
all contemporary philosophical movements are involved, and which each 
attempts to answer in its own way: (1) Does the limit situation in which 
every individual thinker and every philosophy finds itself eliminate ir- 
remediably all possibility for genuine philosophical truth and objectivity? 
(2) Since experience is acknowledged as the indispensable starting point for 
all philosophical construction, what experience should properly be the object 
of philosophical analysis? (3) Can the transcendence which is asserted by 
the existentialists be an object of rigorous and scientific statement? (4) 
How can the principle of determination employed by the logical positivists 
be reconciled with the principal of transcendence of the existentialists? 
(5) What precisely is the norm or method of verification in philosophy, and 
to what degree are truth and verification bound together necessarily? B. 
explores the answers given to these questions by the Marxists and the 
existentialists. The ultimate value of their contribution, he feels, is to place 
in question our own philosophical outlook and test its adequacy to meet 
the questions which are troubling the philosophical consciousness of our day. 
Woodstock College John J. McNeill, S.J. 


NoRMS FOR THE NovEL. By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. Rev. ed.; Garden 
City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 1960. Pp. 166. $2.95. Readers of America 
for the past twenty years have grown accustomed to Fr. Gardiner’s re- 
views and other articles on the modern novel. His Norms for the Novel 
(1953) has been his most extended statement to date on the problem of 
art and morality as it arises in the novel. Its reissue now in a handsome 
revised edition is doubly welcome, since it has been out of print for some 
time and the author is in a position to put into more permanent form his 
sound judgments on some novels that have been published since his first 
edition. The book is admirable for its blend of balanced practical judgment 
and patiently achieved principle in this thorny area of discussion. It is to 
G.’s singular credit that he has been consistently and actively fair to the 
legitimate concerns of both art and ethics. One is everywhere impressed 
by the confident union of aesthetic interest and moral earnestness. This 
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quality is as valuable as it is so often lacking in one or other of the extremes 
of the art-for-art’s-sake view of the problem or of that of a moralistic Chris- 
tianity. G. is rightly convinced that there is an ontological meeting ground 
for art and ethics. Worthy of special commendation are his treatment of 
the place of sin in a novel, his discussion of “realism” and “naturalism,” 
and his wise and warm observations about the place of charity in the study 
of literature. Naturally enough, one may wish to disagree with a specific 
judgment here and there. I believe, e.g., that The Old Man and the Sea 
is a more morally significant novel than G. does and, conversely, The End 
of the Affair imaginatively less impressive than he seems to. But this may 
only be a comment upon the richness of many a piece of art that renders 
critical accord quite difficult. One may also question whether G. depends a 
bit too fully on the kind of Aristotelianism he employs in discussing litera- 
ture as a moral (human) activity. In no way, however, should these observa- 
tions detract from the wise and splendid achievement of this very valuable 
book. 
Bellarmine College, Plattsburgh, N.Y. John D. Boyd, S.J. 


THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE AND MyTuH: THE THEOLOGY OF RUDOLF BULT- 
MANN. By L. Malevez, S.J. Translated by Olive Wyon. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1960. Pp. 215. $4.50. M.’s work (cf. review article of 
original French by Vincent T. O’Keefe, S.J., ““A Recent Interpretation of 
Bultmann,” THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 16 [1955] 77-85) has not been revised 
for the English language edition, but Appendix 2 contains a translation by 
Bernard Noble of M.’s “Exégése biblique et philosophie. Deux conceptions 
de leurs rapports: R. Bultmann et K. Barth,” Nouvelle revue théologique 
78 (1956) 897-914, 1027-41, concerned with Bultmann’s hermeneutics. 


Deatu: A Book oF PREPARATION AND CONSOLATION. Compiled by Barry 
Ulanov. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. xviii + 292. $5.00. U.’s 
chapter headings indicate the movement of the book: “‘All things have their 
seasons,” “‘Let not your heart be troubled,” “‘Be ye always ready,” “Blessed 
are they that mourn,” “The consummation of life,” ““The death of death,” 
plus chapters on immortality and the “last things,” and a collection of 
prayers. His sources and purpose: “It is to the artists of meditation and 
contemplation [i.e., poets, philosophers, and theologians] . . . that I suggest 
we should turn to discover [Christian] man’s thinking about death. It is 
to their arts that we should go, not necessarily to learn how to think and 
behave in the face of death, but at least to observe how others have thought 
and behaved and from that observation to take courage or at the very least 
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to be protected, as some knowledge can protect one, from the fears which 
have beset so many at the approach of death” (p. xii). The selections are 
all short, from a sentence or a couple of verses to a page or two, and range 
through the centuries from Hosea and Isaiah to Auden and Eliot. An ap- 
pendix identifies and dates the writers (except for Scripture) and anonymous 
books. 


Lire AFTER Deatu. An anthology edited and compiled by the Earl of 
Wicklow. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. 117. $2.75. A book 
of selections primarily on purgatory: thirteen of its twenty-two chapters 
concern this doctrine (liturgy; early Christians; All Souls’ Day; joy and 
suffering; helping the holy souls; etc.) ; several selections on death and judg- 
ment prepare the way, and one on heaven closes the book. The selections 
mostly run to two or three pages; the authors are all of this century except 
for Newman. 


DICTIONARY OF THE NEW LATIN PSALTER OF Pore Pius XII. By William 
J. Konus. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. xi + 132. $2.75. A 
useful reference book, especially for those beginning the breviary. With each 
entry there is a reference to the Psalter. When a word has more than one 
meaning or occurs in different idioms, the various meanings are given with 
their respective references. Proper-noun explanations are especially help- 
ful; they are cited according to both Hebrew and Latin spellings. 


EL COMIENZO DEL MUNDO: EXPOSICION A LA LUZ DE LOS AVANCES CIENTI- 
FICOS ACTUALES. By José M. Riaza, S.J. Biblioteca de autores cristianos 179. 
Madrid: Editorial Catélica, 1959. Pp. xxxvi + 703 + xx (plates). 105 
ptas. This book, by one who has been teaching courses in science 
to seminarians for more than ten years, is almost a complete basic encyclo- 
pedia of paleontology, geology, and astronomy, offered as a background for 
the understanding of modern methods of dating the age of life, the earth, 
and the galaxies. The problems are treated with accuracy and in detail. 
More than one hundred articles from American magazines are included 
in the long bibliography. Three appendices (on the cosmic conception of 
the ancient Hebrews, on cosmogony and Genesis, and on three discourses 
of Pius XII) are the only “theological” features of the book, which is written 
primarily to give candidates for the priesthood a basic background in 
science. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
[All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 


Scriptural Studies 


Beaucamp, Evode, O.F.M. La Bible et le sens religieux de l’univers. Lectio 
divina 25. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 224. 930 fr. 

Daniélou, Jean, S.J. The Presence of God. Translated by Walter Roberts. 
Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1960. Pp. 60. $1.95. 

Deluz, Gaston. La sagesse de Dieu: Explication de 1 Corinthiens. Neuchatel: 
Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959. Pp. 293. 10 fr. 

Dupont, Jacques. Mariage et divorce dans l’évangile: Matthieu 19, 3-12 e 
paralléles. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1959. Pp. 239. 

Internationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir Bibelwissenschaft und Grenzgebicte 
6 (1958-59) nos. 1-2. Diisseldorf: Patmos, 1960. Pp. xi + 356. DM 46.— 

Moriarty, Frederick, S.J. Introducing the Old Testament. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1959. Pp. xi + 253. $4.25. 

Rudolph, Wilhelm. Vom Buch Kohelet. Schriften der Gesellschaft zur Fér- 
derung der Westfilischen Wilhelms-Universitat zu Miinster 42. Miinster: 
Aschendorff, 1959. Pp. 18. 

Schedl, Claus. Geschichte des Alten Testaments 3: Das goldene Zeitalter Davids. 
Innsbruck—Vienna—Munich: Tyrolia, 1959. Pp. xxviii + 497. 


Doctrinal Theology 


Adam, Karl. The Son of God. Translated by Philip Hereford. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1960. Pp. 235. $.85. 

Arendzen, J. P. Purgatory and Heaven. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960. 
Pp. 96. $.75. 

Doronzo, Emmanuel. De ordine 2: De institutione (cont.): De materia e 
forma. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1959. Pp. x + 859 + [38]. $19.00. 

Evdokimov, Paul. L’Orthodoxie. Bibliothéque théologique. Neuchatel: 
Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959. Pp. 351. 15 fr. 

The Idea of Catholicism: An Introduction to the Thought and Worship of the 
Church. Edited by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., and William F. Lynch, 
S.J. New York: Meridian, 1960. Pp. 479. $6.00. 

Life after Death. An anthology edited and compiled by the Earl of Wicklow. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. 117. $2.75. 

Lippert, Peter, S.J. Credo: Le Sauveur, Les graces de Dieu, Les sacrements du 
Christ. Foi vivante. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 315. 

Malevez, L., S.J. The Christian Message and Myth: The Theology of Rudolf 

Bultmann. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. 215. $4.50. 
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Marian Studies 11: Proceedings of the Eleventh National Convention of the 
Mariological Society of America. Paterson, N.J.: Mariological Society of 
America, 1960. Pp. 172. $2.50. 

Maritain, Jacques. The Sin of the Angel: An Essay on a Re-interpretation of 
Some Thomistic Positions. Translated by William L. Rossner, S.J. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. xv + 106. $3.00. 

Mouroux, Jean. I Believe: The Personal Structure of Faith. Translated by 
Michael Turner. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. 109. $2.75. 

O’Brien, John Joseph. The Remission of Venial Sin. Catholic Univ. of Amer- 
ica Studies in Sacred Theology (Second Series) 109. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1959. Pp. viii + 118. $1.50. 

Tavard, George H. Holy Writ or Holy Church: The Crisis of the Protestant 
Reformation. New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. x + 250. $5.00. 

Tresmontant, Claude. Essai sur la connaissance de Dieu. Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1959. Pp. 216. 

Wengier, Francis J. The Eucharist-Sacrament. Stevens Point, Wis.: The 
Author, 1960. Pp. xxii + 328. $5.00. 


Moral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 


Berg, Ludwig. Sozialethik. Handbuch der Moraltheologie 9. Munich: Max 
Hueber, 1959. Pp. xii + 252. DM 9.80. 

Buckley, Michael J. Morality and the Homosexual: A Catholic Approach to a 
Moral Problem. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. xxv + 214. 
$3.50. 

Croegaert, A. The Mass: A Liturgical Commentary 2: The Mass of the Faith- 
ful. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. ix + 311. $4.75. 

Gilleman, Gérard, S.J. The Primacy of Charity in Moral Theology. Trans- 
lated from the second French edition by William F. Ryan, S.J., and André 
Vachon, S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. xxxviii + 420. 
$5.50. 

Haring, Bernard, C.SS.R. La loi du Christ: Théologie morale 4 Vintention des 
préires et des laics 3: Théologie morale spéciale: La vie en communion 
fraternelle. Tournai: Desclée, 1959. Pp. 773. 

Hirschbrich, Ernst. Die Entwicklung der Moraltheologie im deutschen Sprach- 
gebiet seit der Jahrhundertwende. Klosterneuburg: Bernina, 1959. Pp. 163. 

Lesage, Germain, O.M.I. La nature du droit canonique. Ottawa: University 
of Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 224. 

Martimort, A. G., et al. The Liturgy and the Word of God. Collegeville, Minn.: 
Liturgical Press, 1959. Pp. xv + 183. $3.50. 

Navarrete, Urbano, S.J. La buena fe de las personas jurtdicas en orden a la 
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prescripcién adquisitiva: Estudio hist6rico-canénico. Analecta Gregoriana 

105. Rome: Gregorian Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. xix + 377. $5.00. 

Sacred Music and Liturgy: The Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites concerning Sacred Music and Sacred Liturgy. ... Translated, with a 
commentary, by J. B. O’Connell. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959, 





































Pp. 112. $1.75. 
Salmon, Pierre. L’Office divin: Histoire de la formation du bréviaire. Lex 
orandi 27. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 256. 990 fr. 


Schmidt, Hermanus A. P. Iniroductio in liturgiam occidentalem. Rome: 
Herder, 1960. Pp. xi + 849. 

Vagaggini, Cyprian, O.S.B. Theological Dimensions of the Liturgy 1. Trans- 
lated by Leonard J. Doyle. Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1959, 
Pp. xii + 242. $3.85. 

Ziegler, John H., C.S.P. The Obligation of the Confessor to Instruct Penitents, | 
Catholic Univ. of America Studies in Sacred Theology (Second Series) 
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